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“Politics Ad- There is never an “off year” 
during which we in the United 
States do not play a little 
politics to keep our hands in, and bandy 


Better Times 


' words more or less in social, economic, 


ee 


and industrial argument, just to show that 
we are not wholly stagnant of mind as re- 
gards public matters. But this year 1925 
‘preéminently was to be the year for close 


| attention to our domestic and _ private 


» concerns. 


Thus far, the politica! truce 
has worked admirably, and the country 


' is more hopeful and prosperous—in a 
» normal way—than at any time for many 


© years. 


President Coolidge had instructed 


| us to mind our own businesses, and not to 


oe 





CES 


Ss rape 


fa 


_ of talking in the Senate. 
' telief from the strong-arm methods of a 
' government that has not yet been kicked 
_ into its proper place after the meddlesome- 


be bothered with the clamors of those who 
demand legislation to save the country 
from immediate ruin. He wished us to 
take advantage of a nine-months’ surcease 
He promised us 


ness and insolence of the war-time bureau- 
cracy. It is no wonder that President 


' Coolidge is popular. He is using the power 


of government to rescue the people from 
the exactions and miseries of an undue 
exercise of government power. He has 


- assured us that he would do his best to 


reduce the well-nigh intolerable burden 
ol war taxation that survives in a period 
of profound peace. He has urged us, 


' meanwhile, to put forth our best efforts— 
. through industry, through personal and 
‘family thrift, and the exercise of private 


initiative in economic matters—to restore a 
high average of general prosperity. There 
are many evidences that this salutary 
advice has been taken, with excellent results. 


Copyrighted, 1925, by THE REviEw or REVIEWS CORPORATION 


— There has been discovered in 
nspires 5 ae a eh 
Satidone Calvin Coolidge a genius for 


plain common sense. The 
country has undoubtedly come to feel 
strong confidence in his purposes and the 
trend of his convictions. All this is not 
because Mr. Coolidge is a down-east 
Yankee and a Republican in politics. He 
might have been a Democrat from Arkansas 
and shown the same shrewd qualities of 
cautious, well-balanced judgment. We are 
using political parties as agencies through 
which to carry on our fairly successful 
experiments of popular government. We 
shall not merge the two principal parties 
in an era of compromising harmony and 
diminished antagonisms. But it is ex- 
ceedingly fortunate for us when party 
differences are not angry and intense. It is 
also a happy thing to live in a year when 
we are not unduly troubled by the assertion 
of sectional grievances or misunderstandings. 
Mr. Coolidge does not think, upon the 
whole, that it would be well for us to try 
to bring about a general revision of the 
tariff. Business of all kinds has been 
adapting itself to the present tariff schedules. 
In the Congressional elections that will 
occur fourteen months hence it is supposed 
that the Democrats will urge tariff revision 
as a foremost party doctrine. But assuredly 
there is no real sentiment just now in the 
East or the Far West, nor yet in the 
agricultural Middle West or in the Southern 
States, that demands radical tariff changes 
in order to enhance sectional welfare. The 
political vacation of 1925 is therefore a 
real and obvious thing. New York City, 
New Jersey, Virginia, and Wisconsin are 
exceptions. Republicans in LaFollette’s 
State are trying to regularize party lines. 
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Changes The passing away of the late 
=~ ing the + William Jennings Bryan helps 
ryan Period ; 

us to realize some of the 

changes that have come about in the present 
century, of which one-quarter is now almost 
ended. Elsewhere, in this number, we 
have briefly reviewed his career. Mr. 
Bryan, like the late Senator LaFollette, 
had come to the front as a popular cham- 
pion of the agricultural West in that strug- 
g''ng and fermenting period that lay be- 
t. een the buoyancy of the pioneer epoch 
and the sturdy maturity that was shown in 
the war years, say from 1916 to 1920. To 
Bryan and LaFollette alike, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the other manufactur- 
ing States of the East constituted “the 
enemy’s country.” Long after the rail- 
road magnates had become meekly sub- 
missive, and were indeed the victims of 
regulatory injustice, and long after the indus- 
trial corporations had fully demonstrated 
their efficiency and their usefulness, Bryan 
and LaFollette were still haunted by the 
spectres of the closing decade of the last 
century. The irresistible progress of the 
old Northwest and the upper Mississippi 
Valley had carried everything in a tidal 
sweep. It had broken down the once pros- 
perous agriculture of States east of the Al- 
leghenies. It had revolutionized agrarian 
conditions in the British islands, while 
affecting the economic destinies of all 
Western Europe. The death of Senator 
LaFollette had found the country kindly, 
and appreciative of the vanished back- 
grounds that had made him a radical con- 
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IT DOESN’T SEEM POSSIBLE! 
From the World (New York) 








troversialist. And the same thingemay well 
be said of Mr. Bryan. But it was also ap. 
parent, to those who could study economic 
conditions without bias or prejudice, that 
these public men were living in a world that 
had progressed greatly, and that had found 
remedies for the maladjustments of the 
period when the West was living on bor- 
rowed capital, when labor unions were 
not recognized by the railroads, and when 
there were sound reasons for governmental 
regulation of industrial corporations. These 
leaders were still thinking and talking in 
terms of about the year 1890. 


The West is The West has indeed been 
ri id through a drastic experience. 
It was overwhelmingly  suc- 

cessful, and its affairs were dislocated tem- 
porarily in the sharp reaction following the 
war-time boom. But, while the East is 
just beginning to understand how desper- 
ately the prairie States have suffered as 
a result of post-war deflation, the pendulum 
begins to swing back strongly, as every clear- 
headed economist knew must be the case. 
The typical Western farmer is not a peasant, 
but a man of affairs. He loves land, but he 
also keeps the spirit of adventure. In 
peasant farming, which is narrowly self- 
sustaining (somewhat as squirrels carry on, 
and maintain their species by storing nuts 
for the winter) there is slight fluctuation in 
land values, and the spirit of speculation is 
practically non-existent. But American 
farming has always had its large element of 


‘speculation. Plain farm lands were sold 


in Iowa five years ago for from $300 to 
$600 an acre by men of advanced years who 
had homesteaded those same quarter sec- 
tions, or bought them at the preémption 
price of $1.25 an acre only about fifty years 
ago. This represents the extreme; but, 
when one considers the range of land values 
in Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, and so on to the Pacific Coast, it is 
not difficult to realize how large a part land 
speculation has played in the lives and for- 
tunes of millions of people. 


an rind Furthermore, the specu 
oj injiate ee i P ae * 
Values.  SPirit has been kept alive Dj 
Western farmers have so generally devoted 
themselves to the production of standard 
cash crops for distant markets. To be 
sure, the careful, intelligent, and_ thrifty 
farmer could be confident of well-estab- 
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lished success in the long run. But this is 
because careful men are better insured 


against particular emergencies than their . 


more reckless neighbors. The farmer whose 
chief reliance was wheat might suffer in a 
given year through crop failure due to 
weather conditions; or he might meet 
financial disappointment through the fact 
of extremely low prices in a bountiful year. 
In such circumstances, the reckless land- 
owner might be ruined because of accumu- 
lated debts. The careful man would also 
suffer heavy losses, but would keep his farm 
and wait for better times. During the boom 
years, when the great prairie States were 
urged by the Government to extend their 
wheat acreage, and were assured high 
prices, there set in an unwise period of land 
speculation with prevailing valuations that 
every local banker and business man ought 
to have known to be unsound and danger- 
ous. The bankers and money-lenrders were 
much more to blame than were the people 
on the farms. Money was loaned freely 
in amounts beyond actual values, and farm- 
ers were encouraged to borrow on mort- 
gage to build new barns, and to buy quanti- 
ties of expensive machinery at double the 
normal price for such articles. 


Reaction Tt is the prevailing opinion 
— ' in the West that the govern- 
isasler = 

ment policy, exerted through 

the Federal Reserve banking system, which 
sharply checked rediscounting in the agri- 
cultural districts, caused the crash from 
which the West is now beginning to recover. 
There was no intention, of course, to hurt 
the farmers; but it is possible that agricul- 
tural credits were curtailed somewhat too 
abruptly. The principal trouble, however, 
resulted from the sudden closing of the 
European markets, and the consequent fall 
of prices because of overproduction. When 
beef cattle, during the brief weeks of one 
fattening season, fell from fifteen cents a 
pound to six or seven cents, the shock was 
almost annihilating to the vast cattle 
industry of the ranges and to the cattle- 
feeding system of the corn belt. With 
wheat cut suddenly to 30 or 4o per cent. 
of the price that had prevailed, millions of 
farmers and thousands of local banks were 
facing insolvency. The general disaster 
was too great to be met by any particular 
palliative. The one thing to do was to find 
every possible way to provide credits and 
tide farmers along, so that they might not 

















MISS AGNES C. LAUT, EMINENT AUTHOR 
AND JOURNALIST 


(Miss Laut, who was born in Canada, spent her childhood 
in Manitoba, where in due time she became a writer on the 
Winnipeg Free Press. Turning to authorship and 
special correspondence, she has written many books, her 
favorite field being the history of the development of the 
North American West. Her home for some years has 
been in the United States, and she writes upon the 
problems of agriculture, transportation and commerce) 


be driven wholesale off the face of vast 
agricultural areas. 


The Situation Liquidation is by no means 
— complete as yet; but it has 
0-day 2 

been largely accomplished, and 

the prairie States are resuming normal con- 
ditions. The whole episode is a thrilling 
chapter in the economic history of America. 
A remarkable presentation of the situation 
as it stands this summer is given to our 
readers in this number of the REVIEW oF 
Reviews by Agnes C. Laut. Miss Laut’s 
studies are well known to the older readers 
cf this magazine, who remember her as one 
of the keenest of political observers, with a 
remarkable grasp of economic facts and 
principles. She is a foremost authority 
upon Canada, especially upon the newe1 
states of the Canadian Northwest, about 
which she has written important books 
Her driving energy is revealed in the crisp, 
almost staccato style of her writing. It 
may interest some of our readers to know 
that she is also a practical farmer, with an 
especially detailed knowledge of the pro- 








o 


duction and marketing of dairy products. 
Miss Laut’s present article is entitled “The 
Northwest Swings Back to Prosperity.” 
She has been spending recent months in a 
most assiduous study—through much travel 
and interviewing—of the farms, the banks, 
the railroads, and all the fundamental 
conditions that affect the Mississippi Valley 
and the Farther West. In her antecedent 
knowledge of agricultural economics, she 
would be accepted by Mr. George E. Roberts, 
Dr. Richard T. Ely, or Dr. Henry C. Tay- 
lor as of the highest rank; while the farmer, 
the banker, and the railroad man cannot fail 
to realize that Miss Laut understands the 
practical problems. We attach therefore 
the highest value to her present article, 
which in its facts and its deductions consti- 
tutes the best statement of actual Western 
conditions that has been made by any writer 
during the present year. 


Last month, as our readers will 
remember, we presented note- 
worthy articles on the codpera- 
tive marketing of agricultural products. 
This movement is not likely to be too much 
praised or encouraged. It cannot, indeed, 
radically affect the fundamental pricemak- 
ing facts that depend upon world-wide con- 


Desirable 


Policies 

















HON. RAGNVALD A. NESTOS, OF NORTH 
DAKOTA 


(Mr. Nestos came to the United States from Norway as 

a boy of sixteen, and obtained an academic and afterwards 

a legal education in the Universities of Wisconsin and 

North Dakota. After filling other offices, he was elected 

Governor in 1921 and again in 1923. He may be a 

candidate for the seat in the United States Senate made 
vacant by the death of Senator Ladd) 
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ditions of supply and demand. But it can 
make life for the individual farmer not only 
endurable but actually stable and happy. 
Production will continue on the family basis, 
with the independent management of the 
average-sized farm. But marketing must 
adopt the experiences of big business, 
and must be handled wholesale through 
codperative agencies with standardized 
brands and merchandising skill. Further- 
more, as a matter of sound policy, the short 
haul and local markets should be constantly 
sought as the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lems of the Western States. Diversified 
industries, in a State like Iowa or Kansas, 
mean a more intensive and varied kind of 
farming, a higher average prosperity, a 
protection against the haphazard chances 
of distant markets. This year the wheat 
crop of the United States is considerably 
smaller than last year; but, with higher 
prices, the farmers will receive quite as 
much money. 


P — “ The Canadian Northwest has 
Northward 2 /atge though nota record crop, 


and the European countries 
also report a much larger wheat yield than in 
any other season since the war. The United 
States ought to produce enough wheat for 
its own use, with careful rotation of crops, 
and the price ought to be stable at not far 
from two dollars a bushel. A caller at our 
ofices in early August was that fine citizen 
and sturdy Northwesterner, Ex-Governor 
Nestos of North Dakota. He reminds us 
that North Dakota now produces many 
millions of bushels of corn every year, 
whereas in his early youth it was thought 
barely possible to raise corn even in the 
southern counties of the adjacent State of 
South Dakota. Varieties of early maturing 
corn have been safely acclimated; and 
these States of the wheat belt will rely less 
and less upon their once predominant crop. 
We shall see a gradual revival of Eastern 
agriculture, as the growth of the commercial 
and industrial towns of the prairie States 
provides for larger local consumption of 
farm products. Dairying and _live-stock 
feeding are already making rapid progress 
where wheat-raising a few years ago was the 
monopolizing rural industry. 


The Northwest We are fortunate in the race of 
—.. men that has pioneered the 

Northwest, and that has en- 
dured the toils and vicissitudes of the 
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creative epoch. Governor Nestos came to 
America as a poor boy from Norway. He 
goes back just now to visit his aged mother 
near Bergen on the rugged North Sea coast 
—a man of training and force, who has filled 
the highest office in an American State and 
who would compare well with the public 
men of any European country. If North 
Dakota should choose to send him to the 
United States Senate, the country as a 
whole would be the gainer. Nestos is as 
sound an American as any man whose 
ancestors came over in the Mayflower, or 
founded Virginia. He is a student of inter- 
national conditions, and will go to Geneva 
this September to observe the workings of 
the League of Nations. Our readers may 
expect an article from him on the Scandina- 
vian stock, as he finds it in the old countries 
to-day, in comparison with its achievements 
in our own Northwest. 


Mr. Welliver, 
Publicist of 


Distinction 


We have no apologies to make 
for referring in these editorial 
comments now and then to 
contributors whose writing of authoritative 
articles on timely matters so much enhances 
the usefulness of this periodical to its 
readers. Mr. Judson C. Welliver gives us in 
this number the results of a visit to Henry 
Ford at Detroit, which he has made on 
behalf of our readers. Mr. Welliver is 
known to all public men at Washington, 
and especially to journalists, as a member 
of President Coolidge’s White House staff. 
In view of the multiplicity of affairs that 
demand the President’s attention, an office 
organization of high intelligence and capac- 
ity is indispensable. When one compares 
the personnel of the White House offices 
with that of the head of a railroad or an 
industrial corporation, or with that of a 
newspaper or a publishing house, the only 
wonder is that an American President can 
do so much work himself, and can get along 
with so small a group of secretaries and 
immediate helpers. Mr. Welliver’s knowl- 
edge of public affairs qualifies him to serve 
upon any official board or to fill any office. 


— — Mr. Welliver began his jour- 
ae ho nalistic life in Iowa, but has 

arms - 
worked for many years from 


Washington as a center of observation. He 


operates a real farm a few miles from Wash- 
Ington (in Maryland just outside the 
District of Columbia), and understands 
thoroughly the agricultural conditions of 
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MR. JUDSON C. WELLIVER, NOW OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE STAFF AT WASHINGTON 


(Mr. Welliver, who is one of the foremost journalists of 

America, came to Washington after some years of 

editorial work in Iowa, and has had a wide experience as 

an investigator and writer upon economic and political 

subjects. He is a member of President Coolidge’s 
personal staff in the executive offices) 


all sections of the country. Among many 
articles he has written for this periodical 
are to be mentioned his character sketches 
of President Harding and President 
Coolidge. There are few, if any, economists 
in our universities with so clear a grasp of 
principles and their applications as Mr. 
Welliver possesses. As a political journalist, 
he was at President Harding’s elbow from 
the launching of the Harding-Coolidge 
ticket at Chicago, a little more than five 
years ago, until election day; and he was 
persuaded to enter the White House offices 
in a confidential capacity. It is a high 
tribute to his loyalty and his ability that 
President Coolidge kept him at his post, 
along with such tried veterans as Mr. 
Rudolph Forster, chief executive clerk. Mr. 
Welliver and Mr. Forster have remained in 
the quiet White House offices at Washington, 
while the Secretary to the President, Hon. 
Everett Sanders, has been with his chief at 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. If the Govern- 
ment’s entire executive business were as 
efficiently carried on as that which comes 
directly under the President, the resultant 
economies would delight the country. 








232 
Fordasa With no disrespect whatso- 
pig ever to the memories. of 


political apostles like Messrs. 
Bryan and LaFollette, it is almost a truism 
to remark that the men who are the actual 
leaders of Western thought and progress 
to-day are typified by Henry Fora. It is 
constructive progress, not political radical- 
ism, that is really the Western mood. 
While the backward looking politicians 
were still hurling wordy denunciations at 
railroads as the oppressors of the West, 
there was coming into existence an alto- 
gether new kind of social and economic life, 
ushered in with the era of improved high- 
ways, the universal use of cheap automo- 
biles, and a variety of other new conve- 
niences and devices. Good roads, Ford cars, 
auto buses, make the consolidated country 
schools feasible. The town folks find their 
way readily into the country, while the 
farming people frequent the towns. Moving 
pictures and radio sets bring the same 
kind of entertainment simultaneously to 
millions of people, far and near. Rural 
free delivery greatly widens the range of 
newspaper distribution. We are fast getting 
away from old time group. distinctions. 
The town people who have never seen green 
grass are as obsolete as the dodo. Vanished 
also are the country people who come to 
town wearing top boots and who blow out 
the gas. Our remotest feminine rustics 
to-day are better informed about the 
changing fashions than are the French 
people of village and countryside who live 
within forty miles of Paris. They all read 
those marvelous periodicals, skillfully edited 
and illustrated to meet feminine demands 
for things that pertain to the household, to 
child life, to health, to diet, to costume, and 
to personal adornment. We are coming 
into vastly changed times through a revolu- 
tion that is so free from clamor and disturb- 
ance that most people are not aware of 
what is taking place. 


The Shifting Of all our modern recreations 
— f and pleasures, the greatest by 
ummer : 


far may be summed up in the 
one word “‘éravel.”” During the past month, 
hundreds of thousands of automobile parties 
have been indulging in longer or shorter 
vacation tours. One may now cross the 
entire country by various routes, and find 
everywhere the camping facilities that are 
provided by towns and villages for the 
motoring nomads. Ask these Ford tourists 
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what their objects are, and some will tell 
you they are seeking recovery from illness 
by virtue of travel and change. Others 
will tell you they are satisfying an eager 
and commendable curiosity by visiting new 
scenes. Many are driving to higher alti- 
tudes or northern climates, to escape ex- 
treme summer heat during vacation periods, 
An immense number are impelled by the 
restlessness and ambition that have always 
characterized Americans, and that induce 
millions of people to look about and see if 
they cannot “better themselves” by moving 
from one place to another. In short, they 
are “prospecting.” The home-seeking thou- 
sands in earlier days were especially pro- 
vided for by the railroads. The general 
passenger agents, indeed, have not yet 
abandoned the cheap excursion idea; but the 
automobile tourists of the home-seeking 
variety are perhaps as numerous to-day 
as those that travel by rail. 


The Passion for One must have these things 
Variety and iy mind if he would know what 
Freedom : 

the American people are really 

thinking about. The great majority of 
human beings, from time immemorial, have 
been fastened by unbreakable chains of 
circumstance and condition to the places 
where they happened to be born. When 
the settlement of America began, a limited 
number of Europeans had the hardihood to 
overcome obstacles and cross a stormy 
ocean in small sailing ships. At that time, 
only a few Europeans had ever been ten 
miles away from their birth-places. These 
adventurers were the forerunners of new 
epochs of emancipation that are now visibly 
affecting the whole world. The descendants 
of the early colonists, reinforced by later 
millions, found their way by wagon or by 
flatboat through forested wildernesses and 
vast prairies and snow-capped mountains 
all the way to the Pacific Coast. Here 
became habitual a freedom of movement 
that had never been known elsewhere. 
But there is always a tendency to “settle 
down” again, that results from diffused 
land ownership, stable agriculture, and 
organized industry. As against this later 
hardening of the social structure, tying men 
to their localities—not through the ancient 
helplessness of poverty and ignorance, but 
through relative prosperity and success— 
we are now observing a new urge and a new 
kind of restlessness. And this is due, more 
than anything else, to the present-day ease 
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COUNT ANTONIO CIPPICO, DISTINGUISHED 
MEMBER OF THE ITALIAN SENATE 


(Who spoke at the sessions of the Institute of Politics at 

Williamstown, presenting Italian social and economic 

problems with the voice of authority. He justly resented 
aspersions on Italian emigrants) 


of communication. How can the energetic 
American resist temptation to travel, with 
the cheap car at his very door ready to 
transport him two hundred miles in a day, 
or a thousand miles in a week? 


—— Let us try to understand that 
in the y, . . e 
of Science We are seeing the beginning 


rather than the climax or the 
subsidence of this new migratory phase. 
Every few days some individual of slight 
knowledge and no imagination steps forward 
to tell us how large New York City will be 
twenty years hence, and how soon the nation 
will be at the starving point because popu- 
lation will have outgrown our agricultural 
resources. The Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown this summer has been excep- 
tionally instructive, and the newspapers 
have done themselves credit by printing 
extended reports of the utterances of Euro- 
pean lecturers and statesmen and of Ameri- 
can scholars and publicists. But the 
reporters at Williamstown have been a 
little more eager for sensations than for 
wisdom; and they have given publicity to 





© Harris & Ewing 
COUNT ALEXANDER SKRZYNSKI, POLISH MIN- 
ISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(President Garfield, of the Institute of Politics, is to be 

congratulated on having brought to this summer’s 

gathering so importagt a statesman as the present 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Poland) 


some sad drivel. A_ technical scientific 
man of laboratory training will sometimes 
utter grotesquely foolish things when he 
assumes the unaccustomed réle of prophet, 
or attempts to talk in the open about general 
affairs. It is not true that we are in the 
slightest danger from the tendency to mass 
population in cities. In due time the 
pendulum will swing the other way. It is 
crass ignorance to assert that we are nearing 
the limit of our possible food production. 
The State of Texas alone could raise food 
enough to feed all of the people now in the 
United States. 


Population The State of New York is pro- 
F sat ‘ducing not more than 25 per 
cent. of the vegetables, fruit, 

breadstuffs, meat and poultry that it could 
supply if the demand were sufficient to justify 
the full use of existing soil resources, even 
under our present imperfect methods of culti- 
vation. Florida is producing not much more 
than 5 per cent. of the food material that 
it could raise if fully developed. We are 
just beginning to utilize the possibilities of 
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nitrogenous fertilizer drawn from the air. 
Food supplies are far better and more varied 
to-day than ever before in the history of 
the world. We have hardly touched the 
food-producing resources either of the 
tropics or of the far northern regions. 
New facilities for transportation will dis- 
tribute the factories throughout country 
districts and small places, when the dis- 
advantages of large cities begin to outweigh 
the advantages. Leaders of to-day, like 
Henry Ford, as Mr. Welliver’s article sug- 
gests, are experimenting seriously with our 
transportation. With the constant improve- 
ment of highways and the further perfecting 
of automotive vehicles, the amount of travel 
will increase rather than diminish. Those 
who predict the failure of the gasoline supply 
after five years or ten years should remember 
that we may look for engine improvements 
that will result in great economies of fuel and 
lubricating oils; and we may also expect 
cheap fuel alcohol or other substitutes for 
gasoline. When our population reaches 
400,000,000, they will all be better fed, 
better housed, and better educated than 
our first 100,000,c00 have been. 


Remedies_ The perennial trouble between 
for the Coal “the owners of coal mines and 
Troubles 


the United Mine Workers is 
not creditable to the coal industry as a 
whole. This is one of the few of our great 
production enterprises that has never 
seemed able to work its way out from the 
bad conditions that have long surrounded 
it. The coal mines were capitalized on a 
false basis; their poolings and their com- 
petitions were alike discreditable; the 
spasmodic character of their mining, their 
bad methods of transportation, and their 
lack of storage facilities have only been 
surpassed by their failure as a general rule 
to deal with the human problems in an 
enlightened manner. It is time to call a 
halt upon the hauling and distribution of 
so much coal. Railroads should be en- 
couraged to adopt electric power for their 
own operation, and a great part of the coal 
output should be consumed at the mine 
and converted into electrical energy, fuel 
gas, and other products. To justify the 
expense of electrification, the railroads 
must have assurance that they will be pro- 
tected against the ignorance, greed, and 
malevolence of demagogues in public life, 
who continually clamor for the virtual con- 
fiscation of railroad property. 
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How to Railroads should be en- 
ae couraged to own and operate 
merica 


bus lines for local passengers, 
and chey should use motor-truck lines for 
local freight. The railroads are now heavily 
taxed to pay for building motor highways, 
and they should not be debarred from using 
those highways for auxiliary transportation 
services. With a proper policy of encourage- 
ment, capital can be found to electrify our 
railroads and to harness our water powers; 
and herein lies the real remedy for the 
perennial troubles in the coal fields. We 
are now sending hundreds of millions of 
dollars of capital to European countries, 
through the mechanism of our international 
banks and our enterprising investment 
houses, for the identical purposes of elec- 
trical and transportation development that 
false policies have been retarding here at 
home. These great sums could be much 
more safely and profitably invested in the 
United States, if we were encouraging our 
railway and hydro-electric enterprises by 
wise and far-seeing volicies. 


—— Onc reason for the amazing 
ncourages . 
Capital developments that are going 


forward in Florida is to be 
found in the common agreement that has 
been reached in that State to encourage 
capital and to discourage demagogues. 
Speculation is indeed rife; but the thing to 
be noted in Florida to-day is the creation of 
substantial improvements—highways, rail- 
way extensions, docks and harbor facilities, 
business buildings, hotels for visitors, and 
homes for the new citizens who come to till 
the soil or to work at their trades. All this 
is merely a twentieth-century manner of 
taking a relatively neglected part of the 
country and bringing it rapidly abreast of 
the best standards of other States or re- 
gions, by the use of capital and the latest 
methods. Instinctively, our American pub- 
lic would rather develop Florida than invest 
its surplus capital in Soviet Russia or in 
some other distant place of unstable finance 
that is insistently proposing to float loans 
in our money markets, with tempting com- 
missions to those who can find the lenders. 


Trouble With In mid-August it seemed alto 
ao gether likely that September 
mrs would begin with a strike of 

the anthracite coal miners in Pennsylvania 
—some 155,000 in all. Negotiations at 
Atlantic City, between the operators and 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF ENGLISH COAL MINERS, WHO HAVE WON A GREAT VICTORY 


(From left to right, are: Messrs. T. Richards; A. J. Cook, secretary; Herbert Smith, president; and W. B. Richardson. 
These men, after a long deadlock with the mine owners, accepted Premier Baldwin’s intervention, and agreed to take 


part in a Government inquiry into the whole subject of the British coal industry. 


Meanwhile, the Government gives 


the miners a great subsidy, pending the results of the investigation) 


the miners, had droned on with occasional 
outbursts of asperity and _ recriminations 
but with very little aid to the situation, 
so far as the outside observer could discern. 
The miners insisted on a 1o per cent. ad- 
vance in wages, and that the companies 
shall collect union dues for the union—by 
the “check-off” system. The operators 
pointed to the demoralization in the coal 
industry, reminded the miners that they 
got, two years ago, a Io per cent. advance 
on what were already the highest wages 
in the history of coal mining, and urged a 
reduction from the present rates. The 
operators from the start offered to arbitrate 
the dispute; Mr. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, flatly refused to 
arbitrate, on the ground that the operators 
had undue i- fluence on the arbitrator who 
acted in the dispute of 1920. Throughout 
the entire spring and summer of this year 
the mines have been worked at full capacity 
to store up stocks which, it is said, are now 
sufficient to last nearly four months in the 
event of a strike. President Coolidge kept 


aloof from the dispute in its stages of 
negotiations and threats. It is not expected 
that there will be suffering unless there is a 
prolonged strike; there is a current over- 
production of bituminous coal which in 
many cases can be substituted for anthra- 
cite without disadvantage. 


Britain's Labor troubles seem to be 
yrisg present to-day wherever there 


is coal mining. Britain has 
been passing through one of the most 
serious labor crises in her history in the 
attempt made by the owners of her coal 
mines to lower wages and the refusal of the 
miners to accept any reduction. British 
coal mining is a very sick industry. Owing 
to high wages, second-rate equipment, and 
the necessity of mining at great depths, 
British coal has been costing so much to 
produce that it could not compete with 
French and German offerings. During the 
past year the mines have been run at a loss. 
There seemed no way to put them on a 
profitable basis except to make the wage 
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reduction. The miners’ refusal to accept 
this was backed up by various allied trade 
unions. Steps were taken to form the 
“one big union” with 3,000,000 British 
workers—in the mines, shipping, engineer- 
ing and on the railroads—banded together 
for united action. The situation was so 
grave that the heads of the Government 
freely admitted they were confronted by 
“revolution” in case the mines were shut 
down. British labor at large had made up 
its mind that employers had embarked on a 
general program of forcing downward the 
wage gains of workers. 


Prime Minister Baldwin met 
the situation with a device 
that has brought a storm of 
criticism, but also peace—for a time. The 
Government offered a bill appropriating 
money to reimburse the mine owners from 
the public treasury, for any losses they should 
suffer through the succeeding nine months 
due to the difference between the wages 
they offered and the wages the miners were 
willing to accept. On August 6 the Com- 
mons approved this subsidy to the coal 
industry by 351 votes to 18 after a long 
debate, in which the Premier warned the 
miners the community would have to pro- 
tect itself and in which there were notable 
speeches by MacDonald and Lloyd George. 
The specific sum voted was £10,000,000 
(nearly $50,000,000); the final cost may be 
twice as much. This result was hailed as 
an epoch-making victory for labor and for 
socialism. All logic would make it such 
and the first long step in the general nation- 
alization of British industry. But the 
Englishman is not afraid to be illogical, 
and doubtless when the second step toward 
state socialism is proposed he will turn 
“about face” and “muddle through”’ the 
situation as he has so often done before. 


A 
Subsidized 
Industry 


AGerman While America and Britain 
— are struggling through their 


crises in coal-mining troubles, 
Germany also is finding the industry in the 
Ruhr sadly crippled. The coal-mining 
industrialists of that region cannot produce 
coal under present conditions of over-supply 
at a price which will enable them to export 
it. But they must export if they are to live; 
and, for that matter, Germany must export 
if she is to carry out the Dawes plan. Faced 
with impossibly high costs and accumulated 
stocks of some 10,000,000 tons heaped up 
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at the pitheads, the Ruhr coal magnates 
have obtained arrangements for rebates 
from the railroads on freight charges for 
carrying their coal, and have apparently 
persuaded the Luther Government to at- 
tempt to lengthen the hours of labor in the 
mines without increasing the pay for a day’s 
work. The labor and socialist elements are 
already in arms over the proposed tariffs 
on foodstuffs, which they consider will raise 
the cost of living for workers, and the Goy- 
ernment will undertake no small job if it 
insists on a longer working day with no 
increase in pay. 


— Beginning September I, the 
— Interstate Commerce Con- 


mission is to hear in Chicago 
testimony bearing on the wisdom of in- 
creasing (or lowering) the freight rates of 
Western railroads. The decision is going 
to be a very important one. Not only is the 
great Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railroad system in receivership, with others 
promising to follow it in the first period of 
really bad times; but the whole question of 
the practical working of the Esch-Cummins 
law is, in the opinion of many people, at 
stake. The railroads as a whole in this 
section, during the last three or four years, 
have been earning only about three-fifths 
of the 534 per cent. rate which has been set 
forth as the fair and reasonable return. If 
under the present circumstances the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission cannot bring 
itself to make rates which will carry out its 
own formulas of fairness and reasonableness, 
the future does not look bright for rail- 
roads and investors in them. It is, of 
course, conceivable that the Commission’s 
investigations should find that it was mis- 
management and corruption that wrecked 
the St. Paul and threatens to wreck other 
Northwestern roads; but few, if any, well- 
informed men believe that grossly bad 
management can be shown to be the chief 
cause of the troubles of these railroads. 


The It is also true that it is going 
ee 5 to be hard for the Commission 
ifficulties ; Rizee ee 

to give a substantial increase In 

rates even if it is convinced the situation 
justified it. There had begun, even early 
in August, a great gathering of the clans ol 
those who believe railrcad rates should be 
lowered rather than raised—chambers of 


commerce, associations of shippers and ~ 


other business men, and united groups of 
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farmers. Some ot these objectors do not 
see the central truth, that it is well worth 
while for the farmer and business man to 
pay railroad rates high enough to keep the 
roads in good physical condition, well 
manned and well managed—as their losses 
from poor service would be vastly greater 
if the railroad plant were starved than from 
higher rates. The railroad managers are 
showing a disposition to be more aggressive 
in pushing their claims for rate relief under 
the Esch-Cummins Act. Their logic is: 
“If the law says the railroads are entitled 
to rates that will yield 534 per cent., and 
if we find over a period of years that the 
railways of the West are earning not much 
over half that rate—why should we not 
insist on getting such rates and, if neces- 
sary, go to the courts to obtain our rights?” 


The By the middle of August the 
Wheat actual harvest achievements 
Harvest 
of the farmers for the year 
can be gauged with fair accuracy. The 
results for 1925 are good for the United 
States in the sense of showing a well-bal- 
anced agricultural production, and the 
farmers will get good prices for their grain— 
very much better prices, in fact, than they 
have gotten for a number of years. The 
wheat crop turns out none too large in the 
United States—680,000,000 bushels against 
873,000,000 last year. As our home re- 
quirements for food and seed amount to 
about 650,000,000 bushels, and as_ there 
was a rather small stock of wheat carried 
over from last year, it looks as if this year’s 
exportable surplus of the United States 
would be negligible. Canada was thought, 
earlier in the year, to have a bumper crop 
comparable to that of 1923—500,000,000 
bushels. But the Government’s July 1 
estimate is for 365,000,000 bushels, the 
crop having suffered from rust and hot 
weather. European wheat crops are better 
this year than last, but, except for Canada 
and China, only about enough better to 
make up for the falling off in the United 
States’ crop. 


The Farmer's 
Dollar Buys 


More 


We shall have a good corn crop 
of nearly 3,000,000,000 bushels 
—of vital importance to the 
Middle West and the livestock industry. 
Cotton seemed destined to make a great 
crop this year, with 46,448,000 acres 


- planted: 8.9 per cent. more than last year’s, 


Which made a record. Earlier it was 
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estimated that the crop would be 14,- 
339,000 bales, but serious droughts in 
Texas and Oklahoma have brought down 
the. estimate by 750,000 bales. The all- 
important thing in surveying our farming 
activities this year is that owing to very 
much better prices for wheat, corn, oats, 
cattle, hogs, etc., with a fair volume of pro- 
duction, the equilibrium has nearly been 
restored between the purchasing power 
of farmers and that of the rest of the coun- 
try. Only a little over a year ago, accord- 
ing to an interesting calculation for South 
Dakota, the purchasing power of thirteen 
representative agricultural commodities ap- 
plied to non-agricultural products was only 
7o per cent. as compared with conditions 
before the World War. In June, 1925, this 
composite purchasing power had risen to 
96% percent. In other words, the farmer is 
no longer at any substantial disadvantage, 
compared with pre-war conditions, in 
exchanging his wheat, corn, cattle, and 
other crops for furniture, motor cars, cloth- 
ing and the various articles he must buy. 


Plenty of | So much has been said about 
P — our waste of petroleum and the 


danger of exhaustion of the 
supplies that it is reassuring to get a much 
more cheerful report, from Mr. J. Edgar 
Pew, president of the American Petroleum 
Institute, as to the future supply of petro- 
leum in the United States. Before the 
wells are exhausted, this authority predicts 
that science will have found new ways of 
using oil more effectively and substitutes for 
petroleum, which, together with the re- 
course to water power and other natural 
energies, will prevent any shortage of 
energy disastrous to the human race. The 
survey estimates that present methods will 
obtain from existing oil fields something 
like 5,300,000,000 barrels. But over and 
above this there will remain some 26,000,- 
000,000 barrels in the present producing area, 
a considerable portion of which Mr. Pew 


thinks can be recovered by improved 
processes. 
Land Land speculation is not con- 
Booms fined by any means to the en- 
Elsewhere : 2 


deavor to bring Florida price 
levels in town and country up to those that 
prevail elsewhere. The most intense center 
of speculation last month was on the ocean 
beaches of Long Island, lying between the 
well-known Coney Island and Manhattan 
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MR. GEORGE H. FAIRCHILD, OF MANILA 


(Mr. Fairchild is a son of Vermont who was educated at 
Western Reserve University in Ohio and who later 
removed to Honolulu. There he served in the Hawaiian 
Senate and was engaged in business enterprises. For a 
number of years past he has been in the Philippines, 
where he has had a large part in developing the sugar 
industry, and where, also, he is the owner of an im- 
portant daily newspaper) 


Beach resorts and Long Beach in the dis- 
trict known as Rockaway. Surf bathing 
as a summer recreation has gained an in- 
creased hold upon the teeming millions of 
New York City. Public parks authorities 
are taking account of this fact and providing 
enlarged facilities at the beaches. But there 
are also miles of privately owned and hith- 
erto neglected shore-front, that have 
within a few weeks become the scene of 
the most. frantic speculation that has per- 
haps ever been known anywhere. Those 
Westerners who remember the wild rush 
for claims at the opening of the last im- 
portant reservations in Oklahoma will 
understand something of the excitement of 
recent speculation on the Long Island sea 
front. 


Competing with Tt is said that the almost un- 
rg al believable advance in the 
ncle Sam ; 

prices of ocean frontage at 

Palm Beach, at Miami, and elsewhere in 
Florida, has been responsible for the psy- 
chological aspects of the soaring prices of 
this Rockaway ocean frontage. The sud- 
den soaring in price of the lots and acres 
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m a comparatively small district has per- 
haps aggregated several hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars within a few weeks. Uncle 
Sam himself has absorbed about forty 
billions of dollars that he has borrowed 
from the public, or has taken in taxes, to 
pay for the experience of engaging in a Eu- 
ropean war. A country rich enough to 
bear such a burden (as ours has shown that 
it can) may be indulged in the minor and 
quite incidental game of marking up land 
values, in view of the solid basis that Amer- 
ica affords for optimism. Miss Laut shows 
us that they are beginning to buy land 
again with fresh confidence out in the agri- 
cultural West, where the returning swing 
of the pendulum is now lifting farm acres 
from unduly low levels. If President Coo- 
lidge and Secretary Mellon succeed in 
curbing Uncle Sam’s greedy habit of seizing 
the people’s money, there will be ample 
capital for investment in lands and im- 
provements. 


— a An instance of retarded de- 
evelop the A ne . 
Philippines? velopment caused by a re 


strictive and harmful public 
policy comes to light in current discussion 
of conditions in the Philippines. Mr. 
George H. Fairchild, of Manila, who is the 
owner and publisher of the Manila Times 
and a successful business man -of large 
experience in the affairs of the Pacific and 
the Orient, was in New York last month 
on his way to Europe. He had recently 
visited the Federated Malay States under 
British rule, the thriving Dutch Island 
colonies of Java and Sumatra, and British 
India, where he conferred with the Viceroy, 
Lord Reading, and other officials. Mr. 
Fairchild was asked by us for a statement 
in answer to our questions as to certain 
facts, and we are glad to publish elsewhere 
in this number his very frank but carefully 
matured views. Among other things, he 
was asked about the possibility of rubber 
production in the Philippines under the 
American flag. He is most largely con- 
cerned with sugar production, but is 
broadly familiar with the rubber question 
in all its aspects. He assures us that the 
Philippines are well adapted to the growth 
of rubber, but that American capital and 
enterprise are fatally checked, first, by the 
uncertainty that clouds the political future 
of the islands, and, second, by the existence 
of a law that prevents separate ownership 
of more than 2,500 acres of arable land. 
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No American rubber company could pro- 
ceed unless it were allowed to plant a large 
area and thus compete on even terms with 
the British and the Dutch in their respective 


territories. 


Opinions The law limiting land owner- 
of an ship to 2,500 acres was well 
Authority 


intended; but, instead of work- 
ing for the benefit of the United States or 
of the Philippine people, it has merely 
operated to prevent development and to 
subject the United States to the exactions 


| that affect every automobile owner and 


user who pays an increased price for tires 
by reason of British export regulations. 
Mr. Fairchild is of opinion that the time 
has come for a firm decision about the 
political and economic future of the Philip- 
pines. Naturally, he believes that the 
islands should remain under the American 
flag. He does not believe that Congress 
has any constitutional right to alienate a 
territory that, under the law of nations, is 
fully recognized as belonging to the United 
States. He believes that we ought to 
undo, so far as possible, the harm that has 
come from our vacillating policy. He would 
encourage and protect the investment of 
American capital in the large development 
of the islands, and would carry forward the 
educational, sanitary, and agricultural and 
commercial transformations that were so 
finely begun in the earlier years of our 
Philippine experience. 


Porto Rico Lhe beautiful island of Porto 
Appreciated Rico continues to justify the 
reasonable hopes that attended 

its annexation by the United States twenty- 
five years ago. Mrs. Caroline Dawes 
Appleton contributes to this number of the 
Review oF Reviews an article on Porto 
Rico of to-day, in which she interprets with 
rare sympathy and understanding the 
qualities of the Porto Rican people, and the 
spirit in which our political and_ social 
telationships can best be improved to 
mutual benefit. We have always main- 
‘ained, in this periodical, that we ought not 
to try to convert Porto Ricans into Carib- 
bean Yankees. In the nature of things, we 
shall change the children and grand- 
children of our Italian immigrants into 
English - speaking Americans who have 
wholly lost the consciousness of a foreign 
origin. In like manner, Porto Rican fami- 
lies transplanted to Florida or California, 























DR. THOMAS ELIOT BENNER, CHANCELLOR OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICCO 


(Dr. Benner was born in Massachusetts thirty years ago, 


educated at Harvard, served with the army air forces, 


and has been connected with the Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Education) 


would, in the second and third generations, 
cease to be Porto Ricans. But the Porto 
Rican people in their own island, under the 
American flag, will remain, what they have 
always been, a Spanish-speaking people 
with their own distinctive characteristics. 
As a part of their education, however, they 
can readily learn to read the English 
language; and the better instructed classes 
may be expected to speak English well, and 
to understand thoroughly the Government 
and the civilization of the continental 
United States. There is no convincing 
reason why, in due time, Porto Rico should 
not be admitted as a State in the Union, if 
that destiny seems to promise the maximum 
of advantages. 


Buildizg a 
Pan-American 
University 


Meanwhile Porto Rico is a 
delightful island; and its peopie 
are fellow-citizens worthy to 
be respected and admired. All the condi- 
tions are favorable for making Porto Rico 
a meeting place for Americans from North 
and South America. No better step looking 
to the future could be taken than the 
recent decision of Porto Rico to expand its 
University. Governor Towner, whose ad- 
ministration is proving fortunate in every 
way, has approved a tax bill recently 
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HON. GEORGE C. BUTTE, PORTO RICO’S AC- 
COMPLISHED AND POPULAR NEW ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL 
passed by the legislature at San Juan that 
will give the University an annual income 
of more than $700,000. Dr. Thomas Eliot 
Benner, the Chancellor of the University, 
hopes to make that institution a center that 
will bring together educational leaders from 
all parts of the Western Hemisphere. It is 
gratifying to know that Dr. Bailey K. 
Ashford, long resident in the Island and 
eminent authority on tropical diseases, has 
been successful in the promotion of his 
project for a School of Tropical Medicine. 
He has described this undertaking as part of 
the larger enterprise chai ‘s to form what he 
calls “‘an educational biidge, whose spans 
comprise schools of Tropical Agri-nIture. of 
Pan-American Commerce, of Tropical Cli- 
matology, of Tropical Architecture, of Inter- 
American Sanitation, and of the American 
languages.” Mr. Barcelo, Presiden of the 
Senate, and Mr. Soto, Speaker of the 
House, have given eloquent and fitting 
interpretations to the meaning of the new 

University tax bill. 


Porto Rico is also fortunate in 
the appointment of the Dean 
of the Law School of the 
University of Texas, Dr. George C. Butte, 


A Brilliant 
Law Official 


as Attorney-General. Dr. Butte, at the age — 


of forty-eight, has had a notable record, 
After American academic experiences, he 
studied law in European universities; be. 
came an accomplished linguist; and under. 
stands the civil law that is the basis of Porto 
Rican judicature, while equally familiar 
with the common law and our Americay 


procedure. Porto Ricans always recognize | 


quality and training in the Americans who 
become associated with them 
capacity whatsoever. While we send to 
Porto Rico such men as Governor Towner, 
President Benner, and Attorney-General 
Butte, we should avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to select Porto Rican publicists 
and young men of aptitude for places in 


our Departments of State and Justice and ff 


in our diplomatic and consular services. The 
right men are available. 


New York's 
Municipal 
Contest 


The municipal contest in New 
York City had taken definite 
shape by the middle of August. 
Primary elections are to be held on Septen- 
ber 15. Tammany Hall decided to oppose 
the renomination of Mayor Hylan and 
selected for the mayoralty James J. Walker, 
who has recently been the Democratic 
leader in the State Senate. Mayor Hylan, 
with his main support in the Democratic 
organization in the Borough of Brooklyn, 
will fight Senator Walker in the primaries of 
all the boroughs of Greater New York. 
Meanwhile, the contest between Hylan and 
Walker will be a bitter one, Governor Smith 
directing the Walker forces while the Hearst 
newspapers are the main reliance of the 
Hylanites. The Republicans, supported by 
citizens’ organizations, have named Frank 
D. Waterman, head of a successful and 
widely known business enterprise, who has 
shown himself a public-spirited citizen of 
the highest type and who, if elected, would 
accept the mayoralty at personal sacrifice. 
As between Hylan and Walker, in the 
primary contest for the Democratic nomina 
tion, Democratic papers like the New York 
World advise their readers to support 
Walker. The Citizens’ Union has given 
similar advice to those whom it influences, 
without committing itself, however, to the 
support of Walker in the campaign that 
culminates on election day in November. 
Senator Walker is a young man of popular 
qualities, a favorite with his Tammany 
associates, and a good campaigner. The 
Republicans, meanwhile, deserve credit for 
having laid mere partisanship aside 1 
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launching a citizens’ ticket that must appeal 
strongly to all who wish to see the affairs of 
the metropolis managed on sound business 
lines. It will be a lively campaign. 

While the summer has been a 
quiet one as regards public 
affairs, our readers are espe- 
cially invited to read carefully up and down 
the columns of our department called 
“Record of Current Events,” in order to see 
how many things of real significance may be 
going on, even in a tranquil season. Our 
government financiers have been planning 
for tax reduction when Congress meets next 
winter. Our authorities on the Foreign 
Debt Commiss''). notably Secretary Mel- 
lon and Senator Sinoot, have been confer- 
ring at Washington with the distinguished 
officials from Belgium who have come here 
to arrange for the funding of the debt of 
nearly half a billion dollars, part of which 
was borrowed before the armistice, and a 
large part after the Germans had surren- 
dered and withdrawn from Belgian soil. 
Negotiations were not finished as these 
pages closed for the press. It was under- 
stood that a prompt agreement was prac- 
tically certain, and this should be regarded 
as creditable to both countries. While 
enjoying the change in climate, President 
Coolidge has not laid aside the responsi- 
bilities of his office, but has been all the 
better able to deal with large questions 


Doings of a 
Quiet Season 

















STATE SENATOR JAMES J. WALKER, TAMMANY 
HALL’S CANDIDATE FOR THE MAYORALTY OF 
NEW YORK CITY 




















MR. FRANK D. WATERMAN, WHO HEADS THE 
REPUBLICAN-CITIZENS’ TICKET FOR MAYOR 
OF NEW YORK 


because comparatively free from the daily 
pressure of smaller matters and from the 
stream of visitors who take so much of a 
President’s time and attention at Washing- 
ton. It is reported from Swampscott that 
the President now feels confident that the 
Senate will agree upon some plan by which 
we can join the World Court. 


The Approcch- Highly creditable to the Gov- 
ing’ Peace ernments of France and Great 
Pact Phi 

Britain has been the agree- 

ment upon the terms of a reply to the 
German note of several weeks ago. The 
Germans wish to jain in immediate negotia- 
tions on the basis of these latest proposals 
and there now seems good prospect of a 
so-called security pact that will be generally 
considered as a long step towards perma- 
nent peace. It is needless to say more at this 
point on these movemenis in European 
diplomacy, because Mr. Simonds, elsewhere 
in this number, brings the European situa- 
tion up to date with his usual clarity, fair- 
ness, and keen intelligence. Mr. Simonds 
sweeps rapidly through a series of inter- 
national situations, and then devotes him- 
self, in two or three chapters, to the present 
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© Henry Miller 
TWO MEMBERS OF THE BELGIAN DEBT 
MISSION AT WASHINGTON 


{ (At the left is George Theunis, former Prime Minister, 
and at the right is Baron de Cartier, Belgian Ambassador 
at Washington since 1917) 


problems of Great Britain, these being 
mainly in the spheres of industry and 
commerce. The background of the policies 
that Premier Baldwin has successfully 
launched is set forth by Mr. Simonds in 
pages of economic history that are as 


instructive as his former studies from time 
to time of diplomatic and military situations, 


Chinese One of those brilliant young 
Aspirations Chinese scholars whose aspira- 
tions are so closely concerned 
= the current troubles in China writes 
for this number of the REVIEW oF REviEws 
an article that states the case from what 
he regards as the true Chinese standpoint. 
It would be impossible not to sympathize 
with the students and scholars of China 
whose patriotism is so strongly aroused this 
year. It is the desire of the American 
people to see China united, and responsibly 
governed by wise and capable leaders. 
Americans wish to see China enjoying larger 
revenues from revised customs dues, and 
have no desire to prolong unduly the period 
of foreign jurisdiction in Chinese territory. 
But there is such a thing as a proper order 
of exercises; and the first need of China is to 
emerge from anarchy and political chaos, 
and form a government that can deal 
responsibly and meet obligations. Such a 
government could count always upon the 
good will of the people and the government 
of the United States. 


The death in Japan of our 
Ambassador, Edgar A. Ban- 
croft, has been deeply regretted 
in both countries. Mr. Bancroft asa private 
citizen of Chicago, where he had been a 
practicing lawyer for many years, had risen 
to a high place of influence because of his 
talents and his unselfish public spirit. The 


Death of an 


Ambassador 
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EXCHANGING RATIFICATIONS OF THE NINE-POWER TREATIES RELATING TO CHINA, 
ARRANGED AT THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE IN 1921 


(Secretary Kellogg sits at the head of the table, in the State Department, and around the table are diplomatic repre 
sentatives of France, China, Great Britain, Belgium, Port.:gal, the Netherlands, Japan, and Italy) 
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government and people of Japan at once 
recognized in Mr. Bancroft a man of the 
finest type that we have been able to 
produce in our American life. As a diplo- 
matist he was sincere and straightforward, 
while unfailing in courtesy and tact. His 
was a sensitive nature, fitted to appreciate 
all that is beautiful and charming in a 
civilization like that of Japan. 


Value of -In Mr. Bancroft’s case we 
Well-chosen have an illustration of the 
Representatives 


great importance of selecting 
the right men to represent us in foreign 
countries. The Japanese Government 
showed every possible mark of honor and 
respect, and the feeling of sorrow was 
evidently personal and sincere. Mr. Hough- 
ton, in the recent negotiations at London, 
was consulted by the French and British 
officials, who treated him very much as they 
had treated Mr. Kellogg two years ago. 
Ambassador Herrick, who has been in this 
country on vacation, has known how, at his 
post in Paris, to promote international good 
will. General Pershing, supervising the 
plebiscite in Tacna and Arica, is using every 
effort to bring to an end a long-standing 
menace to peace, and to usher in a period of 
good understanding on the West Coast of 
South America. 


Some Ministers ‘There are ambassadors of good 
—_— will who do not carry official 
credentials but who render 

high services, nevertheless, in promoting 
harmony across boundary lines. Between 
Canada and the United States, such ex- 
changes are frequent and of value beyond 
estimation. We are also, in the United 
States, receiving an increasing number of 
English visitors, who permeate the atmo- 
sphere with a spirit of friendship wherever 
they go, and who, in accepting American 
hospitality, are able to give quite as much 
as they receive. Particularly welcome are 
the ministerial guests who represent the 
various religious denominations as well as 
the Established Church. One of these is 
the Rev. Samuel W. Hughes, the Baptist 
leader who came from London to preach in 
a New York Presbyterian Church through- 
out the summer, while speaking on week- 
days in different parts of the country. 
Mr. Hughes is a man of striking personality 
and remarkable eloquence. The Rev. Archi- 
bald Chisholm is a young Presbyterian 
minister from Scotland, who is an authority 

















AMBASSADOR BANCROFT, WHO DIED IN 
JAPAN ON JULY 28 


(Mr. Bancroft was born in Illinois in 1857, educated at 

Knox College and Columbia Law School, and was 

eminent as a Chicago lawyer and public-spirited citizen 
for many years) 


on labor questions and on the League of 
Nations. Rev. J. W. Niven, another 
Presbyterian of eminent scholarship, has 
been lecturing and preaching in Detroit and 
other American cities. Rev. R. A. Giles, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, who 
has worked much among the poor districts 
of East London, is an Australian by birth 
and early education, who studied theology 
at Oxford, was a chaplain with Australian 
troops in the war, and is an outstanding 
character in the social and religious life of 
England. The Rev. Dr. Henry Howard, of 
Australia, now spending some months in the 
United States, has recently lived three years 
in England, where, as preacher and lecturer, 
he has made a great reputation. He 
preaches at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York in August and 
September. The Rev. Gifford Gordon, of 
Australia, is another of our eloquent 
summer visitors; and Mr. Harry Holmes, 
also of the Antipodes, has been investigating 
prohibition and speaking with convincing 
force. These are a few of the men of 
British training who have been instructing 
church audiences in the United States this 
summer. By way of return, British pulpits 
are welcoming American clergymen. 











J. W. Niven 
FOUR BRITISH CLERGYMEN WHO HAVE SPENT THE SUMMER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Samuel W. Hughes 


British Students The movement for the ex- 
™ os a change of professors, and for 
ait aiding students to broaden 
their training by foreign study, is now well 
established and is growing apace. The 
Rhodes scholarships at Oxford are beginning 
to influence American educational life quite 
perceptibly, now that our earlier Rhodes 
scholars, one after another, take high places 
in our university and college life. But our 
American institutions have gone forward so 
fast that they are fully abreast of the most 
important European séats of learning; and 
students from all parts of the world are 
beginning to see the advantages of taking a 
part of their instruction in this country. In 
our present number, Mr. Frank Dilnot, the 
well-known English journalist, describes the 
plan under which the Commonwealth Fund 
is just now bringing to the United States the 
first instalment of British students, who will 
not study at one university only, but will 
be distributed across the country. This 
interesting experiment is quite likely to 
grow into something as extensive and 
important as the Rhodes Foundation. 


The Evolu- 
tion Trial 
in Tennessee 


The Scopes trial in Tennessee 
filled much space in the news- 
papers, but it seems to us to 
call for little editorial comment beyond 
what has already appeared in our July and 
August numbers. Elsewhere in this issue 
we are quoting from Mr. Bryan’s un- 
delivered speech. Our “Record of Current 
Events,” also, gives dates and summarizes 
iacts. Judge Raulston took the obvious 
course, and excluded the irrelevancies of 
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Henry Howard 


Archibald Chisholm 


Scientists and of Fundamentalists alike. 
Tennessee had actually adopted a law that 
the school teacher confessedly violated. 
He was duly found guilty, with the result 
of a $100 fine. The case will reach the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee on appeal, 
and there the question whether or not the 
Tennessee anti-evolution law violates consti- 
tutional guarantees will be argued pro and 
con. Meanwhile, Tennessee is giving some 
attention to the alleged discoveries of 
modern science, although the excitement 
over the Scopes trial found its principal 
expression in the Northern press. 


Some Our obituary list this month 
_— contains, besides the names 
mericans 


of William J. Bryan and 
Edgar A. Bancroft, that of George Gray 
of Delaware, who died at the age of eighty- 
five. He had served for fourteen years in 
the United States Senate and for fifteen 
ycars as a United States Circuit Judge. 
He was a member of our delegation at Paris 
that made peace with Spain and acquired 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. He was 
also a member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. Richard V. Lindabury, of 
New Jersey, was a distinguished lawyer 
and fine citizen. Dr. Lucien C. Warner, 
who died at the age of eighty-four, was a 
philanthropist and well-known manufac- 
turer. Stephen Henry Olin, New York 
lawyer, had been identified through his 
lifetime with Wesleyan University. Rear 
Admiral William Henry Whiting had lived 
to the age of eighty-two, as has the Rev. 
John Gordon, of Philadelphia. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 14 to August 14, 1925) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 14.—In the Scopes case at Dayton, Tenn., 
counsel for the defense moves to stop opening the 
court with prayer, as prejudicial to the defendant, 
who is accused of teaching evolution in the schools 
against the Tennessee law. 

Anthracite mine operators and workers begin 
discussien of minor points in the coal wage contro- 
versy in Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission sets 
September 1 as the date for a hearing at Chicago to 
investigate the freight-rate structure by rail through- 
out the country. 

July 15—The New York Court of Appeals 
decides that New York City must register the vote, 
beginning this fall, by voting machines; the Secre- 
tary of State is empowered to buy the machines, the 
local Board of Elections having lost the power 
through failure to act. 

July 16—New York City taxpayers seek to en- 
join the municipality from broadcasting through 
Station WNYC, by radio, propaganda for Mayor 
John F. Hylan’s reélection. 

July 17—Judge John T. Raulston rules that the 
defendant Scopes, at Dayton, Tenn., may not 
introduce expert testimony on evo- 


July 22.—A taxpayer’s action is begun in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to enjoin public school authorities 
from paying salaries of teachers teaching evolution 
in ‘‘disrespect for the Holy Bible,” under a provision 
of the annual appropriation bill. 

July 23.—The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. raises rates to commuters in New York 4o 
per cent. and secures a 20 per cent. increase in 
Connecticut. 

The New Jersey State Forester, Charles P. 
Wilber, announces that timber lands have been 
increased 625 acres, through distribution this 
spring of 750,000 forest trees for planting on idle 
farm lands. 


July 25.—General Andrews rearranges the bound- 
aries of seven federal prohibition enforcement 
districts; the new enforcement plan will wait until 
September 1. 

July 27.—Secretary Wilbur of the Navy Depart- 
ment announces that the dirigible base will be 
moved from Lakehurst, N. J., to San Diego, Calif. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission reduces 
by $864,249 bankers, and lawyers, fees for reorganiz- 
ing the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

At New York, under District Attorney Emory R. 





lution and the Bible in the anti- 
evolution case. 

The Philippine legislature is ad- 
vised by Governor-General Wood to 
transfer its railroads, mines, and 
agricultural enterprises to private 
control and put the Government on 
a cash basis. 

July 19.—The 62nd Coast Artillery 
scores 25 hits in 8 min. on an airplane 
target at 6000 ft. elevation at 75 
miles per hour with 3”’ batteries; 445 
shots are fired and one target is shot 
down and lost at sea. 

July 20.—In the Tennessee evo- 
lution trial, Clarence Darrow ex- 
amines William J. Bryan as to 
whether he believes that all state- 
ments in the Bible must be taken 
literally; questioned by the Attorney- 
General as to his object, Darrow 
says it is to “prevent bigots and 
ignoramuses from controlling the 
educational system of the United 
States.” 

The Joint Postal Committee of 
Congress begins hearings on rates 
and wages. 

July 21.—John Thomas Scopes is 














convicted of violating the Tennessee 
anti-evolution law and is fined $100; 
appeal is taken, to be heard at Knox- 
ville in September by the State 
Supreme Court. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND ATTORNEY-GENERAL SARGENT 


AT SWAMPSCOTT 


(From a photograph taken at the Presicent’s summer residence, where Mr. 
Sargent stopped on his way home to Ludlow, Vt.) 
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3uckner, 189 bootleggers plead guilty for light fines 
and 60 forfeit their bonds amounting to $45,000. 

July 28.—The New York City Board of Trans- 
portation reports recommendations for establish- 
ment of 110 omnibus routes, aggregating 291.6 
miles. 

July 29.—The Georgia House votes down an 
amendment to prohibit teaching evolution. 

July 31.—William Jennings Bryan is buried with 
military honors in Arlington Cemetery. 

Attorney-General Sargent holds that the Shipping 
Board has power to sell vessels under the Henry 
Ford offer to scrap them. 

August 2.—The American Federation of Labor 
executive committee announces it will not in future 
support third-party movements. 

August 3.—Roy A. Haynes is stripped of authority 
as Prohibition Commissioner, effective September 1, 
when the twenty-four new Prohibition Adminis- 
trators will act without his ‘‘advice, concurrence, or 
approval.” 

Paul Addison Chase is appointed as assistant to 
Attorney-General! Sargent. 

August 4.—Anthracite coal miners break off 
negotiations with the operators, who refuse to grant 
a wage increase and the “‘check-off;” the present 
agreement expires August 31. 

The Shipping Board accepts Henry Ford’s bid of 
$1,706,000 for 200 steel vessels to be scrapped; the 
vote is 4 to 1, with Commissioner Benson in the 
minority. 

Capt. Martin E. Trench is chosen to succeed Capt. 
Philip Williams as naval governor of the Virgin 
Islands. 

The Virginia Democratic primaries give the 
nomination for Governor to State Senator Harry 
Flood Byrd, who defeats G. Walter Mapp. 

August 5.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission orders a general revision of southeastern 
freight rates. 

August 6.—At New York, Tammany Hall 
refuses to endorse Mayor Hylan for renomination 
and names State Senator James J. Walker as its 
primary candidate. 

Mayor Lawrence F. Quigley of Chelsea, Mass., 
and forty-three other persons are indicted for 
conspiracy to violate the Prohibition law. 


August 8.—The Prohibition service extends its 
border patrol with 300 men from Atlantic to Pacific 
along the Canadian line. 

August 10.—The Republicans at New York City 
designate Frank D. Waterman for Mayor and 
James E. Finegan (Dem.) for Controller; the Hylan 
anti-Tammany forces rename the Mayor and choose 
William H. Edwards for Controller. 

William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, tells the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor he is ready to curb the judiciary in order 
“to bring back freedom to American citizens.” 

The New York Bureau of Motor Vehicles an- 
nounces revocation of 1,549 automobile driving 
licenses in ten months; 3,740 licenses are suspended 
for cause. 

August 11.—The voters of Cleveland, Ohio, in a 
special election, keep proportional representation 
by defeating a proposed amendment to the charter 
to return to electing councilmen from thirty-three 
wards. 

August 13.—Wisconsin Republicans, in conven- 


tion dick Roy P. Wilcox, of Eau Claire, to run for 
Senator to succeed the late Robert M. LaFollette, 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 15.—It is reported that Russia’s total 
currency circulation has dropped to 45 per cent. of 
the 1913 figure, the present amount being $423,000,- 
000; $230,000,000 is guaranteed by a gold reserve, 
$128,000,000 is in Soviet Treasury notes, $50,000,- 
ooo'in silver and copper coins. 

E. N. Rhodes takes office as Conservative Premier 
of Nova Scotia, succeeding E. H. Armstrong. 

A new Ecuador cabinet takes office, headed by 
Premier Modesto Larrea Jijon; José Rafael Busta- 
mente is Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


July 17.—President von Hindenburg signs the 
revaluation bill which makes state loans redeemable 
at 21% per cent. of their face value, whether pur- 
chased before or after July 1, 1920. 

The Portuguese cabinet of Antonio da Silva 
resigns, after two weeks in office. 

July 19.—A military revolt in Portugal is quickly 
suppressed without casualties and the leaders, 
headed by Captain Baptista, surrender. 

In Jugoslavia, the new Pashitch-Raditch coalition 
cabinet is sworn in; Pashitch is Premier, and Raditch 
is released from custody with others of the Croat 
Peasants’ party. 

July 22.—The Beni Mesgilda tribe of Riffians in 
Morocco offers to submit to the Sultan and desert 
Abd-el-Krim. 

The British Cabinet settles an internal dis- 
agreement on naval policy; 2 cruisers will be laid 
down in October, 2 in February, and 3 annually 
thereafter; 9g destroyers and 6 submarines will be 
built each year; Winston Churchill led the oppo- 
sition, in the interest of economy. 

The Luther Cabinet in Germany receives a vote 
of confidence from the Reichstag (235 to 158) on the 
security-pact negotiations. 

July 29.—The House of Commons approves the 
£58,000,000 cruiser-building program, voting a 
majority of 127. 

July 31.—To avoid a coal-miners’ strike, the 
British Government decides to hold an inquiry into 
the industry, giving financial assistance until May 
I, 1926, to maintain wages at present levels. 

The House of Commons passes the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance bill amending the present act after 
defeating a Labor motion to reject by voting 263 
to 098. 

Britain increases by ro per cent. the percentage 
standard of rubber exportable at the minimum duty 
from Ceylon, Malay States, and the Straits Settle- 
ments; beginning August 1 the figure is 75 per cent, 

August 1.—Lloyd George criticizes the British 
coal subsidy, saying it will cost £20,000,000. 

Premier Kato forms a new Japanese Cabinet, 
substituting for three Seiyukai Ministers three 
members of the Kenseikai. 

August 5.—Winston Churchill defends _ his 
financial policy and the gold standard in the House 
of Commons (the gold standard has been recently 
attacked by Sir Josiah Stamp and by John Maynard 
Keynes). : 

August 6.—The House of Commons votes 351 to 
18 for an appropriation of £10,000,000 to cover the 
Government subsidy of the coal-mining industry. 

Former Premier Orlando of Italy resigns from the 
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SECRETARY HOOVER BEGINS WORK ON THE BUREAU OF MINES, TRANSFERRED IN JUNE FROM 
THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


(Secretary Hoover is seated at the head of the table, in the center. From left to right, are: C. P. White, secretary of 
the committee which is administering the work; F. P. Hanaway, of the United Mine Workers; J. V. W. Reynders, of 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; Secretary Herbert Hoover; J. G. Bradlev, former president 
of the National Coal Association; J. F. Callbreath, of the American Mining Congress; and H. Foster Bain, former 


director of the Bureau of Mines) 


Chamber of Deputies after being mobbed at 
Palermo by Fascisti. 

The Reichstag passes the Government’s tax bills, 
assuring revenues of 7,000,000,000 gold marks; 
payments under the Dawes plan are ratified. 


August 7.—The House of Commons adjourns 
until November 16. 

August 10.—New Brunswick voters, in the 
provincial general elections, defeat the Liberals 
under P. J. Veniot, and favor the Conservatives, led 
by J. B. M. Baxter. 

August 12.—The German Reichstag passes the 
protective tariff bill restoring the Bismarckian rates 
of 1903; the tariff on wheat is 85 cents per 100 kilos, 
raw products for basic.industries are mostly free, 
and semi-manufactured goods are heavily taxed; 
the Reichstag adjourns. 

At Tientsin, China, a number of people are killed 
or wounded and 300 are arrested in strike riots in 
the mills. 

August 14.—The Australian budget for the 
coming fiscal year is presented to the Melbourne 
Parliament by Dr. Earle G. C. Page, Common- 
wealth Treasurer; it amounts to £56,619,000. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


July 15.—John Van A. MacMurray, new United 
States Minister to China, presents his credentials to 
President Tuan Chi-jui and makes a formal state- 
ment of American policy in China. 

July 16.—Signor de Giuseppe de Michili is 
appointed president of the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome. 

July 17.—French losses in Morocco are estimated 
at 707 killed, 2,775 wounded, and 666 missing. 

The United States and Canada exchange ratifi- 
cations of the Hughes-Lapointe border agreemenis 
for the suppression of rum and opium smuggling. 

_ July 18.—General Guillaumat, commander of the 
French Army of Occupation in the Ruhr, notifies 


German local authorities that the evacuation of 
French and Belgian troops will be completed by 
July 31. 

July 19.—The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that total American investments abroad 
amount to $9,500,000,000. 

The siege of Ain Aicha, in Morocco, is raised by 
the French with a mobile column. 

The United States remits the balance of $6,137,- 
552 due from China under the Boxer indemnity; it 
will be devoted to Chinese education and distributed 
through the China Foundation for the Promotion of 
Education and Culture, composed of nine Chinese 
and five Americans. 

July 21.—The second German security pact note 
is published in European capitals. 

July 22.—The foreign powers in China are 
reported in agreement on a program (1) for carly 
conference on Chinese customs increases and 
zppointment of a commission on extraterritorial 
matters and (2) for joint judicial inquiry into 
casualties at Shanghai during rioting. 

July 23.—The United States fleet, in two sections, 
arrives at Melbourne and Sydney, Australia. 

An American named Morgan Palmer, of New 
York, is killed by bandits in Manchuria on the 
Sungari River near Harbin; Dr. Harvey J. Howard, 
of the Rockefeller Hospital at Peking, is captured. 


July 25.—Ambassador Lord Crewe hands the 
British reply to M. Briand’s comment on the 
German security pact note to the French Foreign 
Office. 

The World Federation of Education Associations 
takes steps, in its meeting at Edinburgh, to establish 
world peace through study courses that will present 
2 complete concept of internationalism. 


July 26.—Abd-el-Krim is reported negotiating for 
peace in Morocco on the basis of Riffian autonomy, 
the peace conference to be held at Tangier; Marshal 
Petain has been conducting strong attacks in 
command of the French field forces. 
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The Reichstag investigation of the causes of the 
German defeat in the World War arrives at the 
conclusion that American troops were the deciding 
factor; the report fills three large volumes. 

A French debt commission, headed by M. Thion 
de la Chaume, leaves Paris for London. 

July 27.—President Coolidge exchanges compli- 

“ments with Governor-General Forster of Australia, 
on occasion of the visit of the American fleet to 
Melbourne and Sydney. 

The World Federation of Education Associations 
ends its conference at Edinburgh, reélecting 
Augustus O. Thomas of Maine as president. 

July 28.—Professor Schultze-Gavernitz, a Ger- 
man, is appointed by the League Commission on 
Intellectual Coéperation as chief of the Section of 
Sciences at the International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Coéperation. 

The League of Nations Commission on settlement 
of the Mosul boundary dispute between Great 
Britain and Turkey reports to both sides in a 
250-page volume of findings. 

July 29.—Germany and Poland each expels some 
20,000 persons of opposite nationality, from the 
Ruhr and Upper Silesia. 

July 30.—France and Britain are reported in 
disagreement on the settlement of war debts; 
French propose to pay £3,000,000 a year in cash, 
and £6,000,000 annually from reparation payments. 

August 2.—Rear-Admiral Mark L. Bristol leaves 
Constantinople to return to the United States. 

Gen. John J. Pershing arrives at Arica, as head of 
the Tacna-Arica Plebiscite Commission. 

August 3.—The French forces in Morocco use 
tanks with success against the Riffians. 


United States Marines, stationed in Nicaragua, 
since 1912 (to keep order during a revolution), leave 
for home; Major Calvin Brooks Carter will main- 
tain order as head of the Nicaraguan Constabulary, 


August 4.—Gen. Primo de Rivera transmits to 
Abd-el-Krim, on behalf of France and Spain, peace 
terms to end the Moroccan War. 


August 5.—A Belgian debt commission arrives 
at New York, composed of ex-Premier Theunis, 
Ambassador Baron de Cartier, Emil Franqui, 
Felician Cattier, and four financial experts. 

Formal ratifications are exchanged at Washington 
covering the two Nine-Power Treaties on China, 
concerning tariff increase and abandonment of 
extraterritoriality. 

August 6.—The Danube River traffic report of 
Walker D. Hines is published at Geneva; the fleets 
have increased 25 per cent., but traffic has declined 
44 per cent. 

August 7.—French troops, fighting in Syria, at 
Sueida, lose 200 killed and 600 wounded in a 
battle with rebellious Druse tribesmen. 

The League of Nations receives the report on the 
Mosul boundary dispute; it recommends (1) League 
mandate for twenty-five years over disputed area, 
or (2) upon termination of British mandate over 
Iraq in four years by treaty, to give territory to 
Turkey, or (3) possible partition by the League 
Council along the Lesses Zab River of the disputed 
territory; the Council will consider the report 
September 20. 

August 8.—In Morocco, French troops capture 
the fortress of Ameryou with the bayonet; this 
position controls the roads from Koline and Fez-el- 
Bali to Fez. 

















JAPAN RESUMES DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


(At the right is the new Japanese Ambassador at Moscow, Tanaka-Tokitsi. The President of Soviet Russia, Kalinin, 

is in the center; and at the left is the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Chicherin. Ambassador Tanaka has been in the 

Japanese foreign office for twenty-five years, at one time serving as counselor of the embassy at Washington. More 
recently he has been editor of the Japan Times) 
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©Henry Miller Ficture News Service (Inc.) 


FORTY THOUSAND WHITE-ROBED KU KLUX KLANSMEN PARTICIPATE IN A DEMONSTRATION 
AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL ON AUGUST 8 


British motor machine-gun detachments are 
dispatched to the border of Transjordania to drive 
rebelling Druse tribesmen back into French terri- 
tory in Syria. 

August 10.—Uruguay registers the arbitration 
treaty with Venezuela dated February 23, 1923, 
with the League of Nations. 

The American fleet arrives in several units at 
Wellington, Dunedin, and Auckland, New Zealand. 


_ August 11.—Spanish and French forces succeed 
in joining forces against the Riffians. 


August 12,—Britain and France, with the aid of 
American Ambassador Houghton, come to agree- 
ment on holding a conference on boundary security 
with Germany. 

Ambassador von Maltzan delivers to Secretary 
Kellogg a German request for return of seized alien 
enemy properties valued at about $300,000,000; 
the Mixed Claims Commission estim:tes it will 
confine awards to well under $200,000,000. 

The French-British war debt funding negotiations 
are at the point where it is agreed a permanent 
rather than a temporary settlement must be made; 
France offers £7,000,000, and Britain £15,000,000 
a year. 

The Belgian Debt Commission at Washington 
refers back to Brussels the terms for funding the 
Belgian war debt of $480,000,000. 


August 14.—The Prince of Wales arrives at 

ieee Uruguay, from his tour of South 
Arica, 
_Norway (whose capital has been called Oslo 
since January 1, 1925) celebrates the assumption of 
Sovereigiity over the Spitzbergen archipelago in the 
Arctic Ocean, awarded under treaty of February 9, 
1920, by the League of Nations. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES GF THE MONTH 


July 14.—It is reported that the peak of Mt. 
Logan, Canada, was scaled on June 23 by an 
amateur expedition of the Canadian Alpine Club 
headed by Capt. A. H. McCarthy; the peak is 
19,850 feet high, in the southwestern Yukon. 

July 16.—John D. Rockefeller donates a million 
dollars to the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. 

July 19.—At Raleigh, N. C., it is announced that 
Gutzum Borglum is to carve a new Confederate 
Memorial on the granite cliffs over Chimney Rock 
Gorge in Rutherford County. 

July 20.—The American Institute of Codperation 
opens a conference at Philadelphia; Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine makes an important address. 

July 21—Farmer incomes in the fiscal year 
ended June 30 amount to $12,136,000,000, an 
increase of about $850,000,000 over last year. 

July 23.—The Union Station at Chicago is 
dedicated; it was begun in 1915, accommodates 300 
trains a day, and cost $60,000,000. 

Sigmund Freud accepts the chairmanship of the 
International Psychoanalytical Foundation of New 
York, which will extend the knowledge of psychology 
along Freudian principles. 

July 25.—The Bulgarian wheat crop is estimated 
at 200,000,000 bushels, of which about 33,000,000 
are for export. 

July 29.—Governor Smith, Elbert H. Gary, 
Richard Washburn Child, and other leading public 
men, organize a National Crime Commission to 
make reliable research for the prevention of crime. 

July 30.—William Beebe returns from an cceanc- 
graphic expedition with many new discoveries. 
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July 31.—Col. Theodore Roosevelt and his brother 
Kermit are reported at Yarkand in Eastern Tur- 
kestan, en route for Tianshan. 

August 1.—The Corcoran Gallery at Washington 
accepts the bequest of the late Senator William A. 
Clarke’s art collection and will provide a new 
extension to house it. 

A flood of 4.71 inches of rainfall destroys $2,000,- 
ooo of property, according to estimates, at Detroit. 


August 2.—A real-estate boom starts at the 
Rockaway beaches, in New York City. 

August 3.—A diamond syndicate is formed at 
New York to take over for five years the total 
production of the De Beers, Premier, Jaegers- 
fontein, Congo, and Angola diamond mines; the 
latter two have heretofore kept out of syndicates. 

August 4.—The MacMillan Arctic expedition, 
from its flight base at Etah, tests an airplane, 
preparatory to exploration. 

August 5.—Wisconsin University’s board of 
regents, accepting a $12,500 gift for health work 
from the Rockefellers, resolves not to accept in 
future any gifts from incorporated endowments. 


August 6.—The World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches holds a session at 
Stockholm, Sweden; delegates attend from all parts 
of Europe, China, Japan, and America. 

August 8.—In the great Olympic Hall, London, 
8,000 Freemasons dine together, presided over by the 
Duke of Connaught, Grand Master of English 
Freemasonry. 

The Ku Klux Klan holds a parade at Washington, 
D. C., with 40,000 men and women marching 
behind Hiram W. Evans, Imperial Wizard and 
former dentist from Dallas, Texas. 


August 9.—The University of Pittsburgh an- 
nounces plans for a $14,000,000 medical center. 

Near Hoquiam, Wash., two prehistoric skeletons, 
eighty feet in length, are found in forty feet of lime- 
stone; the skulls are missing. 

August 1o.—The International Prison Congress 
at London recommends that judges be compulsorily 
educated in psychology, sociology, penitentiary 
science, and the healing of mental disease. 

August 12.—F. Trubee Davison, of New York, is 
elected head of the National Crime Commission. 


OBITUARY 
July 14.—John H. Elliott, New York journalist 
and income tax official, 49. . . . Thomas J. Noctor, 


Cincinnati Democratic political leader, 55. 
July 15.—Richard Vliet Lindabury, noted cor- 


poration lawyer, of Newark, N. J., 74... . Dr. 
Alexander Henry, widely known Philadelphia 
Presbyterian, 74... . Dr. John Martin Gile, 


New Hampshire physician, 61. 

July 16.—John G. Walker, New Jersey consulting 
engineer, 67. . . . Dr. Sigmar Stark, University of 
Cincinnati gynecologist, 63. 

July 17.—Rear-Adm. George Washington Wil- 
liams, U. S. A., 56. ... John R. Yale, oldest 
member of N. Y. State Assembly, 70. . . . Dr. 
William Perry Watson, well-known Jersey City 
pediatrist, 73. . . . George E. MacFarland, head 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 82. 

July 18.—Arthur Milnor Bridgeman, Boston 
journalist, 74. 


July 19.—Josiah Grout, former Governor of Ver- 
mont, 84. . . . Cardinal Louis Nazaire Begin, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec and Catholic primate of Canada, 85, 

July 21.—Lucius Elmer Sayre, noted pharmacist 
of Kansas University, 78. 

July 22.—Col. James Buchanan Stoner, noted 
Government public health expert, 64... . . \lbert 
Jaegers, New York sculptor, 57. 

July 23.—Prof. Adolph Lazarus, Berlin blood 
specialist, 58. 

July 24—Max Hirsch, former treasurer of 
Metropolitan Opera House, 62. 

July 25.—Dr. Albert John Ochsner, noted Chicago 
surgeon, 67. 

July 26.—William Jennings Bryan, former 
Secretary of State and three times Democratic 
nominee for President, 65.... Mrs. Helen 
Hamilton Gardner, Federal Civil Service Com- 
missioner, 72... . Charles Z. Lincoln, legal 
author, 76... . George M. Bosworth, Canadian 
shipping expert, 67. 

July 27.—Rear-Adm. William Henry Whiting, U. 
S.N., retired, 82.... Jean Marie Botrel, French poet, 
57.... Emil Eichhorn, German communist. 

July 28.—Edgar Addison Bancroft, U. S. Am- 
bassador to Japan and eminent Chicago lawyer, 67. 

July 29.—Maj.-Gen. Lord Cheylesmore, British 
sportsman. 

July 30.—Dr. Lucien Calvin Warner, chemist 
and manufacturer, 84. 

July 31.—Edward Clark Osborn, New York 
lawyer, 62. 

August 1.—William Joseph Hamilton Cochran, 
Washington, D. C., journalist, 47. 

August 2.—Rev. John Gordon, dean emeritus of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 82. 

August 3.—Georges Sylvain, Haitian patriotic 
leader. . . . Amos Nelson Whiteley, Indiana manv- 
facturer, 86. 

August 4.—Richard Lee, well-known New York 
ship news reporter, 71. 

August 5.—Prof. Jay Backus Woodworth, Har- 
vard geologist, 60. 

August 6.—Stephen Henry Olin, New York 
copyright lawyer, 78. . . . Prof. Thomas Francis 
Carter, of Columbia University, 43. 

August 7.—George Gray, of Delaware, formerly 
United States Senator and Judge of the Circuit 
Court, 85... . Sir Surendranath Banerjea, head 
of the Bengal Liberal party, 76. 

August 9.—Capt. Charles A. Lyerly, Chattanooga 
financier, 78. . . . Henry Bond, well-known New 
England Baptist, 69. 

August to.—Charles W. Mills, of Wilmington, 
Del., banker, 57. 

August 12.—Brig.-Gen. William O. Richardson, 


of New York National Guard, 46... . / Albert 
Kruger, Jewish philanthropist, 59... . Vice-Ad- 


miral Leoniero Galleani, of Italy, 56. 


August 13.—Theodore Spiering, noted violinist 
and teacher, former orchestra conductor, 51. 


August 14.—Prince L. Campbell, president of the 
University of Oregon, 64. . . . Prof. William Calvin 
Whitford, of Alfred University, 60.... Gustav Bach, 
noted violinist. . . . Severo Fernandez Aionzo, former 
President of Bolivia, 76. 
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THE FARMER IRONS OUT HIS TROUBLES 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, III.) 
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CRUISER PROGRAM 









THE BRITISH TUG-OF-WARSHIP—WITH ‘‘ECONOMY” AT THE LOSING END 


From the Star (London, England) 
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THE EQUILIBRIUM OF EUROPE—THE OLD 
GAME BEGINS ANEW 


From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 

















IT WON’T KEEP FINE FOREVER 
JouN BuLL: “I'll have to get this recovered; it’s wearing thin.” 
THe Optimist (MacDonald, Lloyd George, etc.): ‘*Don’t 
waste your money; it ain’t gonna rain no mo’'!”’ 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 
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THE GREAT SELU 
FLOOR SUPERINTENDENT WINSTON: “Can I direct you to the 
economy basement? My dear sir, bless your life, this is the 
economy basement!" 
From Opinion (London, England) 


[The floorwalker is Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Cabinet of Premier Baldwin of Great Britain| 




















HIS NOSE TO THE GRINDSTONE ONCE MORE 
From the Star (Montreal, Canada) 
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OBSERVER BALDWIN: ‘‘GOOD SHOT. WINSTON—A BULL ”’ 


From the Express (London, England) 


HE problems confronting Britain’s 

Government are vast and critical, 
especially when compared with current 
affairs at Washington. There is wide- 
spread unemployment, dissension over 
tariff, and necessity for economy in all 
things. In addition, a cabinet crisis was 
barely averted last month over Premier 
Baldwin’s plan for building cruisers—two 
to be started in October, two in February, 
and three annually thereafter. 


“CRUISER -Trec” * 
CALMOST A BATTLESHIP) 
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NO! NO! NO! IT CAN’T BE TRUE! 


(French Treasury officials are arranging to start paying the 
French debt to Britain) 


From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 











“PRACTICAL” DISARMAMENT 
From the American (©) (New York) 
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HE DESCENT OF THE FRANC 


From Campana de Gracia (Barcelona, Spain) 





[The French franc is now worth approximately 4.7 cents, the 


Italian lira 3.6. The normal value of each is 19.3 cents.] 
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THE STABILIZATION OF EUROPE 
From Izvestiya (Moscow, Russia) 


[Europe is ‘‘stabilized’’ by the English pound sterling, with 
the American dollar serving as a pulley 
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UNCLE SAM’S TROUBLE 


Doctor: ‘I hear no beating. Have you no heart?” 
UNCLE Sam: ‘“‘Yes—but there’s a very thick pocketbook 
over it!’’ 
From il Travaso (Rome, Italy) 











THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS 
UNCLE Sam (to the Italian Lira): ‘‘Have you come here to 
pay up at last?” 
THE LittLe Lira: “I am here, dear Uncle, to discuss.” 


From Sera (Milan, Italy) 
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THE FRANCO-ITALIAN EXCHANGE RACE 


“*Which will arrive the quicker at the inflation goal?” 


From Dorfbarbier (Berlin, Germany) 


COMPANIONS IN MISFORTUNE 
“We are both going in the same direction!” 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION 
From John Bull (London, England) 
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REAL HELP ARRIVES 
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HE MAY HAVE TO TAKE A LEAF FROM 
AMERICA’S BOOK 


From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 


From the Journal (Kansas City, Mo.) 





{A bumper corn creo and good prices for wheat will do for the 
American farmer what politics has failed to do in the recent 
financial crisis. The reader is referred to an article on the re- 
turn of prosperity in the agricultural Northwest, beginning on 
page 289 of this issue of the Review] 
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JAPAN’S POSITION IN CHINA 
_{Japan is jammed in between two contestants, China and 
Great Britain. Japan, as an innocent third party, receives all 
the wrath of China really directed at John Bull] 


From Miyako (Tokyo, Japan) 


GERMANY IS INVITED TO JOIN THE LEAGUE 


CAPTAIN OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ARK: ‘“‘Come in! We 
are one donkey short!”’ 


From Lustige Blaetter (Berlin, Germany) 


[The League of Nations—Council and Assembly—patiently 
and assiduously carries on its work at Geneva; and it is probably 
a matter of months only before Germany will take its place as 
a member. That is one of the results to be brought about by 
the much discussed “‘security pact’’ now being negotiated] 
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“‘JUST LOOK AT THAT LONELY FELLOW, JOHN—AREN’T YOU GLAD YOU’VE GOT US WITH YOU?” 
From the Express (London, England) 
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THE MISSING LINK 


From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


The “anti-evolution” trial in Dayton, 
Tenn., had just begun to attract attention 
in the European press when it came to an 
abrupt end in July. Cartoon comment 
abroad was in no way complimentary to 
Uncle Sam. The sudden death of William 
Jennings Bryan, chief figure at that trial, 





THE MODERN CRUSADER 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 


brought to a close a public career extending 
over more than thirty years. No man in 
that period, except Mr. Roosevelt, had 
furnished more material for the cartoonists. 
And no one was more kindly treated by 
those craftsmen, when his career was over, 
than the great Commoner himself. 




















SAM—KNOW THYSELF 
From the Competitor’s Journal (London, Engiand) 


THE EPITAPH OF A CRUSADER 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) 




















THE COLOSSUS OF TRANSPORTATION 
From the Tribune © (New York) 











A FEW YEARS HENCE: THE FORD PRIVATE 
MOTOR FOR EVERYBODY 


From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 


Mr. Henry Ford has once more become a 
center of world-wide interest. His factories 
produce their twelve-millionth car; his 
purchase of a bankrupt railroad yields a 
profit; his experiments with commercial 
aviation result in his obtaining control of a 
metal airplane plant for manufacturing a 
freight-carrying machine, and the Govern- 
ment accepts his bid for two hundred 
steel ships, most, but not all, of which will 
be scrapped. Surely Mr. Ford is becoming 
a veritable colossus of transportation. 














MR. FORD’S GRANDCHILDREN—From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 




















WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


BY ALBERT SHA\ 


HE sudden death of Mr. Bryan at 

Dayton, Tenn., following the local 
contest in which he was the most prominent 
supporter of the anti-evolution law, ended 
a public career that for thirty years had 
kept the “‘Commoner”’ before the American 
people. When William Jennings Bryan 
became Secretary of State in Woodrow 
Wilson’s Cabinet in March, 1913, he had 
already made three historic speaking can- 
vasses as presidential nominee of the 
Democratic party. No American in poli- 
. tics since Henry Clay, with the sole excep- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt—not even 
James G. Blaine—had been so influential 
and so widely known over a long period as 
Mr. Bryan. It has not been customary for 
parties to nominate for the second time a 
man who has made one_ unsuccessful 
campaign. Still less has it been the ex- 


perience of a major party, with reasonable 


hopes of victory, to nominate a candidate 
who has had two previous opportunities 
and failed in both. Grover Cleveland was 
nominated by the Democrats three times; 
but he had won in his first trial, losing in 
the second, and winning again in the third. 


Personal Triumph in the “Silver” Defeat 


In 1896, when Mr. Bryan had reached 
the age of thirty-six, he was nominated for 
the presidency by the Democrats at Chicago 
amidst scenes of wild enthusiasm. The 
issue of that year was the free coinage of 
silver; and Mr. Bryan had swept the con- 
vention by the magic of an eloquent speech. 
McKinley’s election meant the triumph of a 
cause, and Bryan’s defeat meant the rejec- 
tion by the country of the plan to open the 
mints to the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio with gold of sixteen to one. President 
McKinley and Senator Hanna owed every- 
thing to the Republican victory. But the 
chief personal triumph. was Mr. Bryan’s, 
Inasmuch as he was lifted from the position 
of a virtually unknown young Nebraskan 
to world-wide farne and to the dominating 
leadership of a national party. 

Only two years later we found ourselves 


at war with Spain by reason of conditions 
in Cuba; and Bryan mustered in a regiment; 
of volunteers while Roosevelt and Leonard’ 
Wood were enlisting their Rough Riders. 
Mr. Roosevelt reached Cuba; had a part 
in the fighting; came back to be elected 
Governor of New York; was put on the 
Republican ticket for Vice-President with 
McKinley in tgoo. Meanwhile we had 
made our treaty with Spain, acquiring 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. 


Anti-Imperialism a Second Lost Cause 


Mr. Bryan had used his influence with 
members of the Senate to secure the rati 
fication of that treaty. Yet, in the pre- 
convention discussions of 1900, he came out 
for the independence of the Philippines 
and denounced what he called the imperial-+ 
ism of McKinley and the Republican party, 

So the Democrats nominated him a 
second time in 1900. And again the verdict 
rendered by the country related to the 
issues at stake. There was a clear victory 
for the idea that the United States should 
henceforth play a larger part in the affairs 
of the world. The cause itself that Mr. 
Bryan championed was lost. But again 
he won great personal prestige by his 
powerful campaigning; and he succeeded in 
fastening upon the Democratic party a 
ready-made opinion against our sovereignty 
in the Philippines that has persisted to the 
present moment, and that was expressed 
again in the party’s platform of last year. 


Defeat on Railroad and “ Trust” Issues 


The conservative Democrats of the East 
won control of the Democratic convention 
in 1904, and nominated Judge Alton B. 
Parker of New York, although Mr. Bryan 
continued to be the idolized leader of 
the West and the South. In that year, 
Theodore Roosevelt, who had already 
become President through the death of 
McKinley, was the victorious Republican 
candidate. 

In 1905, Mr. Bryan started upon a 
Jeisurely tour around the world, returning 
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in 1906 to find that his popularity had grown 
in his absence and that New York City, 
regardless of party, was prepared to greet 
him with enthusiasm. But he made a 
speech at Madison Square Garden, favoring 
the nationalization of our railroads; and this 
again set the great forces of conservatism 
and of organized business strongly against 
him. The West and South, however, took 
up his views about railroads and _ trusts 
and monopolies; and he was given his 
third opportunity to win the Presidency. 
William Howard Taft, of the Roosevelt 
Cabinet, was the Republican nominee, and 
Mr. Bryan went down to what proved to 
be his final defeat. Again let it be said, 
the country rejected the program rather 
than the man. 


Won the 1912 Nomination for Wilson 


Mr. Bryan was conspicuous as a visitor 
at the Republican convention of 1912, at 
Chicago, where the Progressives withdrew 
after the Taft forces had secured control 
of the convention. His sympathies were 
wholly with the Progressive wing that 
induced Colonel Roosevelt to accept the 
Progressive nomination and take the field 
against Mr. Taft. From Chicago, Mr. 
Bryan went to the Democratic convention 
at Baltimore, where Champ Clark (who 
had won in the primaries) was the leading 
candidate of the West and South, while 
the conservatives of New York and the 
East were trying to nominate a candidate 
of their own liking. Mr. Bryan’s personal 
prestige was greater than ever; and, after 
many ballots—with the two-thirds rule 
deadlocking the convention—he succeeded 
in securing the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson, who had recently left the presi- 
dency of Princeton University to become 
Governor of New Jersey. 

Mr. Wilson had gone into the Baltimore 
convention with national support of a 
very high quality; but his chances of success 
were slight. Mr. Bryan was the masterful 
Warwick of the convention. He defeated 
New York and the conservatives on the 
one hand, and he swept aside Champ 
Clark and his friends on the other. Un- 
questionably, Mr. Bryan could have won 
the nomination for Champ Clark by a 
turn of his hand, or could even have secured 
the nomination of a candidate agreeable to 
New York and the conservatives—Oscar 
Underwood, for example. But he destroyed 
the conservatives’ morale by scathing 


denunciation from the platform, and he 
shelved Mr. Clark by more amiable processes, 


Wilson’s First Secretary of State 


Frankly admitting the indubitable fact 
that he owed his nomination to Mr. Bryan’s 
influence and mastery of convention tactics, 
Mr. Wilson gave the Nebraskan the position 
of Secretary of State. But this appoint- 
ment was meant also to recognize the 
Bryan following in the country and in 
Congress. 

It had been the habit of the Eastern press 
and of the so-called “intellectual” elements 
to disparage Mr. Bryan as well as to oppose 
him; and from the first it was assumed as 
obvious that the popular orator from Ne- 
braska would be a misfit as Wilson’s 
Secretary of State. 

/As a sheer fact of recent history, it should 
be netéd~that Mr. Bryan quickly gained 
and never lost the affectionate regard of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, while he gained 
the full respect and hearty good will of the 
Diplomatic Corps at Washington. At the 
very moment of taking up his work as 
Secretary of State, he delivered a noble 
oration on Peace at a great dinner in New 
York; and he was impressive in view of his 
official status in declaring that he could 
never have any part in negotiations that 
would lead this country into any kind of 
foreign war. 

It is no part of my purpose to discuss at 
this moment the differences of opinion 
between President Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
regarding our diplomacy in relation to the 
great contest in Europe—especially after 
the sinking of the Lusitania. Colonel 
Roosevelt, and others who were Jooking on, 
were quite as much opposed to President 
Wilson’s views and methods as they were to 
those of the Secretary of State. Mr. Bryan 
left the Cabinet without harsh words or 
feelings, and conducted himself as a loyal 
and patriotic citizen from that time until 
the day of his death. 


Mr. Bryan’s Part in Recent Conventions 


The renomination of Mr. Wilson in 1916 
was a foregone conclusion; but Mr. Bryan 
went to the convention at San Francisco 


\1920 expecting to assume a more decisive 


role than actually fell to his lot. The 
nomination of Mr. Cox of Ohio was not in 
accordance with his views; but he supported 
the ticket as a good party man who had 
himself demanded support on previous 
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occasions. The part he played during the 
protracted convention in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, in 1924, is recent enough 
to be generally remembered. He _ had 
changed his legal residence from Nebraska 
to, Florida, where he had for some years 
maintained a winter home. As a Florida 
delegate-at-large, he came to the convention 
supporting Mr. McAdoo; and he was 
instrumental in keeping the convention from 
puiting into the platform a specific denun- 
ciation of the Ku Klux Klan. 


His Youth in the Middle West 


Mr. Bryan was born in March, 1860, at 
Salem, Ill., and graduated at Illinois College 
(Jacksonville) in 1881. He studied law and 
was admitted to the Bar in 1883; and he 
married Miss Mary Baird in 1884. Three 
years later he went to Lincoln, Nebraska, to 
practise law, and had been in Nebraska only 
three years when he was elected to Congress 
at the age of thirty. He served for two terms 
in the House of Representatives (from 
March, 1891, to March, 1895, in the ad- 
ministrations of Harrison and Cleveland). 

In the western colleges of Bryan’s period, 
public speaking was greatly cultivated. 
Mr. Bryan, as a student, devoted himself to 
the practice of oratory, and was successful 
in an intercollegiate contest over champion 
speakers from a number of Western States. 
The late Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, 
had a like success, and so had Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana. Mr. Bryan, as a 
young man, had a fine presence and a 
magnificent voice. He acquired a full set 
of convictions while still very young, and 
he devoted himself to the art of advocating 
his views from the platform. 

In many ways he was a typical man of 
the agricultural West, in the generation to 
which he belonged. He was orthodox in 
religion, and never reconsidered the theo- 
logical views that were prevalent in Illinois 
fifty years ago. The temperance cause was 
strongly espoused by the churches, and 
Mr. Bryan was always a total abstainer and 
a prohibitionist. He believed in woman 
suffrage and had his part in the national 
success of the suffrage movement as well as 
in the movement for prohibition. He had 
always advocated the popular election of 
Senators, and from his youth had been one 
of the strongest advocates of the income tax. 
We have, therefore, four recent amendments 
of the Federal Constitution with which 
Mr. Bryan had much to do. 


Preéminence as an Orator 


After going to Congress in 1891, Mr. 
Bryan never resumed the practice of law. 
He was engaged in journalism in Omaha for 
a time, and he espoused the free silver move- 
ment which was sweeping the West, espe- 
cially in the two or three years preceding the 
convention of 1896. For a year or two— 
although this was not known in the East— 
he was employed on a salary by the Western 
silver miners’ association with headquarters 
at Denver, to speak at innumerable places 
in the West and South in favor of free 
coinage. Thus, when he went to the Chicago 
convention in 1896, the arguments and 
statements that he used in his famous speech 
were not extemporized. He had _ been 
rehearsing them, up to that very week, at 
several hundred different speaking points 
during the previous two years. 

This is by no means to disparage his effort 
at Chicago, which was one of the greatest 
instances of effective oratory in all the 
modern story of democratic government. 
I knew Mr. Bryan well from the early days 
of his Congressional career until his death, 
and I heard him speak on many occasions. 
In my boyhood I had heard Wendell 
Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, Robert G. 
Ingersoll, and James G. Blaine, as well as 
Roscoe Conkling and James A. Garfield; 
and I have been familiar with the platform 
efforts of our more recent public men, 
including the convention pleadings of 
orators like Bourke Cockran. It was also 
my privilege to hear Mr. Gladstone in 
Parliament, in Liberal party gatherings, 
and on great non-political occasions; and 
I have heard more than once the two 
superb orators of present-day French poli- 
tics. Mindful of these great public speakers, 
I do not hesitate to place Mr. Bryan, as a 
platform figure, in the very highest rank. 


Advocate Rather than Student 


Having paid this tribute to his power as a 
convention orator and as a trained platform 
speaker, however, I cannot give such high 
rank to Mr. Bryan as a writer or as an 
editor, nor praise the substance of his 
spoken arguments. For many years he 
maintained a weekly paper called 7/ie 
Commoner, in the conduct of which he was 
associated with his brother, Charles Bryan, 
recently Governor of Nebraska. This paper 
was a controversial exponent of Mr. Bryan's 
political and personal views, and went to 
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thousands of his followers; but it never had 
a high intellectual place. Mr. Bryan was 
content to address himself to the multi- 
tudes of his followers, mostly, as we have 
already said, in the South and the West. 

He had always opposed high Repub- 
lican tariffs, and in Congress, as a ready 
debater, he had notably assisted William L. 
Wilson in passing his tariff bill of 1894 
(which was quickly superseded by the 
Dingley tariff of 1897). If one were to 
criticize Mr. Bryan’s mental processes, it 
might be said of him that, like too many 
other people, he started with his conclusions 
and convictions already made, and then 
devoted a lifetime to the skilful and plausible 
advocacy of his opinions. He had never 
been a student of monetary science, but the 
West was experiencing hard times and 
believed that the abandonment of silver as 
a money standard in 1873 had made it 
increasingly hard for Western farmers to pay 
mortgages held by Eastern investors. Mr. 
Bryan espoused this view; and he was its 
great advocate, denouncing the single gold 
standard as the result of a conspiracy of 
Wall Street and the creditor East against 
the indebted and impoverished West. 


His Interest in Religion and Science 


In private life he was known everywhere 
as a man of kindliness and of simple tastes, 
with hosts of friends everywhere, regardless 
of party or creed. He had followed the 
American profession of the lecture platform 
as a gainful pursuit for many years; and in 
this way he had amassed a fortune of some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, which was 
doubtless increased by good investments in 
real estate, in Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Florida. 

In his business of lecturing, especially in 
the West and South, he had in recent years 
tended to speak more and more frequently 
upon the Bible and upon religious subjects, 
As a Presbyterian he held the uncritical 


views of an earlier period regarding the\ 


verbal inspiration of the Bible, and he took 
the traditional creeds without trying to 
modernize their interpretation. He had 
become identified with the Fundamentalist 
movement in the present-day controversies 
of his own denomination, and he had also 
taken up the cudgels against the nes 
dectrine of evolution, as opposed to his 
religious views. He was an active mem- 
ber of an organization that has been—and 
still is—trying to persuade State legislatures 


' 


to forbid the teaching of the evolution hy- 


pothesis in schools supported by taxation. , 


This circumstance led to his assuming the 
conspicuous place that was assigned to him 
in the recent trial of a Tennessee school 
teacher. As it happened, the trial turned 
upon the specific legal situation, and did not 
take up the broader questions that had been 
regarded as involved by the scientists on the 
one side and the anti-evolutionists like 
Mr. Bryan on the other. Elsewhere in this 
number of the REVIEW we are quoting from 
the speech that Mr. Bryan had prepared, 
and that he had hoped to deliver as his great 
effort at the Dayton trial. 


Devoted to the Cause of World Peace 


Mr. Bryan had lived and labored in a 
period of marvelous interest and importance 
in the world’s history. It was when one 
saw and heard him at moments of storm and 
stress in great conventions, and realized his 
power and_his courage in combat as a man 
among men that his dominant qualities 
were visible at their best. He was perhaps 
in some sense the’victim of the easy success 
that he was able to win in speaking to 
audiences that lacked high mental training. 
His congressional career was ended in his 
early thirties. After that, for three full 
decades, he was constantly talking to 
popular assemblies. The audience does not 
“talk back”; and the charming platform 
speaker who delivers the same carefully 
polished address hundreds of times in 
different places is not sufficiently on his 
mettle as a student and a thinker. If Mr. 
Bryan had spent his last thirty years at 
Washington in the Senate, he would have 
been subjected to experiences that would 
have led to a more profound intellectua 
development. ; 

Nevertheless, he was actually one of .the 
great leaders of public opinion in the United 
States, and he leaves a vacant place, not 
only in the counsels of his party and of his 
religious denomination but also in the 
popular forum that considers the economic 
and social problems of our times. The whole 
world at least ought to recognize the fact 
that Mr. Bryan was the lifelong devotee of 
the cause of peace throughout the world. As 
Secretary of State, he had secured the 
adoption of many arbitration treaties, and 


to the very end he was most convincing’ 


when he chose to address his audiences on 
the substitution of law for force in the dis- 
putes and rivalries of the nations. 
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MR. FORD IS INTERVIEWED 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


N a Pullman seat on a railroad train from 

Detroit to Washington, I am setting 
about to arrange and digest a huge volume 
of notes made during the last three days, 
which I have spent with Henry Ford and 
his lieutenants in the conduct of the aston- 
ishing industrial system that owes its 
existence to him. I have enjoyed every 
facility, including the frankest of conver- 
sations with Mr. Ford himself, supple- 
mented by equally unreserved discussions 
with many of the executive and technical 
assistants in his organization. Along with 
all this, I have had special privileges in 
visiting and studying the Ford plants and 
methods. 

The circumstances surrounding this, my 
most recent interview with Mr. Ford, may 
deserve a word. Six or seven months ago 
the Editor of the Review or REVIEWS 
asked me to arrange for just such an inter- 
view, and I addressed an appropriate 


request to Mr. Ford. The reply came 
promptly, but was disappointing: Mr. Ford 
was away from Detroit, expected to be 
away the most of the time for some months, 
and could only promise that at the earliest 
convenient opportunity he would give me 
such time as might be required. 

A half year or more passed without a 
word; then one day came a telegram from 
Detroit naming certain days on which, if I 
were still interested, Mr. Ford would be 
there to receive me. I promptly accepted, 
and the present article is the result. 

As I now find myself thumbing over and 
attempting to arrange the materials before 
me, particularly, as I try to summarize the 
stupendous development and expansion of 
the Ford scheme of things since my last 
previous session with Mr. Ford, a particular 
incident which came to my attention 
yesterday, continually recurs. Though it 
has nothing in particular to do with the 
purposes of this article, I 











think it is interesting and 
suggestive enough to be 
worth recounting here. It 
is my impression that the 
story has not heretofore 
been published. 

The scene is a local 
garage on a Florida high- 
way, and the time several 
months ago. A big motor- 
car stops in front of the 
garage for a “wash.” Its 
single passenger climbs out 
and makes his way alone 
to a handsome residence 
not far away. The pas- 
senger is Henry Ford, and 
the residence happens to 
be the winter home ol 
John D. Rockefeller. 

The two men had never 
seen each other, and this 
meeting had not been ar- 
ranged beforehand.  In- 








MR. HENRY FORD, AS THE INTERVIEWER MEETS HIM 


IN DETROIT 
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deed, Mr. Rockefeller was 
on the golf links when Mr. 
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Ford arrived, and the visitor 
waited a few moments. Then he 
was most cordially received, and 
the call lasted about a half hour. 

I wish it were possible to report 
the details of that conversation. 
Here were two men, each of whom 
in his time had been looked upon 
as the most striking business 
figure of the day. Each had risen 
from the humblest and most un- 
promising beginnings to be the 
foremost factor in an enormous 
industry. Each had been a 
founder, a builder, a leader in 
devising methods suited to his 
times and circumstances. Each 
had attained a success so aston- 
ishing that contemporaries found 
it difficult to realize the mag- 
nificence of the wealth that had 
come to them. Each had the 
faculty of dramatizing his achieve- 
ments in business. Each had com- 
manded, without apparent effort, 
a stupendous volume of public- 
ity, and had possessed the full 
faculty of appeal to the popular 
imagination. 


A Comparison with Mr. Rockefeller 


Yet with so much in common, 
they represented different and 














widely differing business genera- 
tions. Mr. Rockefeller was born 
in 1839, Mr Ford in 1863; the one is 
now 86, the other 62 years old. Mr. 
Rockefeller, after a varied preparatory 
experience in business, founded the original 
Standard Oil Company in 1870. Mr. Ford 
established the Ford Motor Company in 
1903, just thirty-three years later. 

One hesitates to say dogmatically that 
at this point the parallel ends. Yet 
beyond the details that have been men- 
tioned, there are so many and wide diver- 
gencies that one is tempted to conclude 
that each man was peculiarly representative 
of his own generation, and that both the 
men and the generations were radically 
different. 

_Each was a pioneer in realizing the pos- 
sibilities of a new industry. Each saw 
visions of a future so enormous that the 
vision, and the confidence with which it 
Was entertained, became the real initial 
capital fund with which the business was 
Inaugurated. Mr. Rockefeller believed in 


‘““SLENDER, BLUE-EYED, HIS HAIR NEARLY WHITE, HIS 
STEP AND BEARING THOSE OF A MAN OF THIRTY” 


the possibilities of petroleum and its myriad 
products. Mr. Ford just as confidently 
realized the possibilities of the motor-car. 
Both were inspired by a rare appreciation 
of the enormous consuming capacity of 
the modern human community. Both saw 
that mass production, together with rapid 
and cheap transportation, implied an 
almost unbelievable expansion of con- 
suming capacity, and they built their in- 
dustries to the scale which this conception 
implied. Finally, both recognized from the 
start that a universal market could only be 
assured through the organization of a uni- 
versal scheme of distribution. 

In some ways the contrasts between these 
two careers are even more impressive and 
illuminating than are the resemblances. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s active career was for the 
greater part in a time when competition, 
with all its rigors, was the accepted rule of 
business. Most people looked upon business 
as akin to war, and upon the violences of 
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competition as legitimate and inevitable 
weapons. The commanders in this struggle 
had little patience with methods of modera- 
tion and codperation. Those who saw 
business being urged toward great units 
and centralized control, looked upon deadly 
competition as the one sure method of 
gaining that end. A competitor was a 
business antagonist, whom under the rules 
one must fight and destroy, or be destroyed. 

It was a fast and a relentless game, and 
those who played it on the scale and by the 
hard rules of those times, had small respect 
for the notion that the public had rights and 
interests which the belligerents must re- 
spect. Yet such odd notions of public 
interest and social concern were persistently 
cropping up, commanding a certain amount 
of consideration. Legislation to control 
business methods, to regulate great cor- 
porations, to restrict certain practices in 
interstate transportation, was passed by 
Congress and the legislatures. 

What was really more important, the 
legislation and prosecutions of this period 
at length crystallized a certain body of 
public judgment about business methods, 
organizations and practices. It came to 
be accepted that competition was somc- 
times overdone, and had unfortunate re- 
sults; that the public had rights and 
interests in behalf of which it was entitled 
to demand consideration; that mere bigness 
and efficiency in profit-earning were not 
conclusive evidences of success and use- 
fulness. And, it happened, the transition 
from the earlier to the later conception, fell 
just about when Mr. Ford was launching 
his business. 


The Good that Some Men Do 


Conforming to the ideals of his business 
generation, Mr. Rockefeller seems to have 
been quite unabashed about the acquisition 
of wealth in unprecedented quantities. 
Nor do the modified ideals of a later epoch 
seem to have greatly embittered Mr. Ford 
against the conditions which were presently 
submerging him under his hundreds of 
millions. But in the years since he ceased 
actively accumulating, Mr. Rockefeller has 
given away half of his putative billion. 

On the other hand, Mr. Ford, while he 
has given away more millions than most 
people could dollars, has been comparative- 
ly conservative about his benevolences. 
There is pretty uniform agreement that Mr. 
Rockefeller has done a good and intelligent 


job with his givings. He has sought to put 
them where they would do the most good, 
in a large, social way, for the most people, 
Whereas, Mr. Ford seems to have been 
moved by the conviction that his best way 
to help folks along was to establish his 
business and his idea so firmly that they 
could go on indefinitely supplying some 
hundreds of thousands of people with 
extremely well-paid jobs that it would be 
pleasant to work at, while at the same time 
proving to Doubting Thomases that it was 
positively profitable to pay the highest 
wages and to sell your goods at the lowest 
prices. 


Mr. Ford’s Opinions on Inventions 


Mr. Ford began as an inventor. The 
idea of establishing an enormous business to 
exploit his inventions seems to have been 
rather an afterthought. He spent more 
than a dozen years perfecting his motor-car 
to the point where he was willing to market 
it. His beginnings were marked by the 
usual struggle for a foothold; for capital, 
for time, and for expert assistance. He 
has taken out some hundreds of patents, 
and yet has small regard for the inventor. 
One gathers from his talk about inventors 
and inventions, that he feels that about 
everything fundamental and essential in 
practical mechanics has long ago been 
produced. The problem of modern me- 
chanical development is one of coérdination 
and simplification. He told me once that 
among all the devices that have been 
produced and on which patents have been 
granted in many countries, he doubted if 
any were really new. 

In the beginnings of his business he 
rcfused flatly to pay royalties on the 
Selden patents covering the basic me- 
chanical features of the practical motor 
vehicle. He insisted that a car built strictly 
by the Selden specifications would not run— 
and he built one and proved it! While 
other automobile manufacturers conceded 
the validity of these patents, and paid the 
royalties, Mr. Ford persistently refused 
and went through a long and expensive 
litigation. Repeatedly defeated, he won 
completely in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Whether in the realm of invention and 
mechanics, or in that of business, Mr. Ford 
has little regard for things that are gener- 
ally accepted. His entire business exper! 
ence has been a succession of fights t? 
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THE FORD MOTOR WORKS AT HIGHLAND PARK, DETROIT 


(With the companion plant at Dearborn, on the other side of the city, the Ford industry furnishes employment to 
93,000 persons in Detroit alone) 


establish what he believes is real business 
freedom. He would abolish the whole 
system of patents, if he could have his way, 
and would take the control of business out 
of the hands of the financiers and turn it 
over to the experts in the particular line. 

A history of all the Ford lawsuits would 
be a liberal education in business methods. 
Mr. Ford has not always won, but he has 
always been willing to stand a lawsuit to 
test his theory. He never takes anything 
for granted merely because it seems uni- 
versally accepted. He is constantly ex- 
perimenting with ideas that nearly every- 
body else would regard as preposterous. 

I think the most astonishing thing about 
Mr. Ford, to one who gets close enough to 
see something of what is really inside him, 
is the wide range of his interests. I mean 
intellectual, social, moral and_ spiritual 
interests. His passion is for efficiency, 
production, elimination of waste. But he 
does not indulge this passion with the mere, 
or even the chief, purpose of money-making. 
He seems to me a sort of schoolmaster in 
industry and the practical application of 
economics. His enormous fortune has 
come, not so much because primarily he 
Was seeking it, but because a man doing the 
things he was doing, in the way he did 
them, could not well avoid making huge 


money. But he looks upon his fortune as 
a trusteeship, an opportunity of usefulness. 

With every expansion of his means, he 
has sincerely tried to increase his usefulness. 
Not many people would agree as to the 
practicability of all his activities and ideas. 
But, all the same, he has the courage and 
persistence of the inventor and the pioneer. ~ 
He has always been trying things out, and, 
if they did not work, scrapping them. 
Enough of them have worked to produce 
probably the greatest fortune that any man 
has ever amassed, to win him universal 
repute as one of the world’s most useful 
citizens, and to enable him constantly to 
widen his interests and activities. 


His Own Methods in Business 


Mr. Ford does not “do business”’ like 
any other big business man I have known 
or known about. Practically, he has no 
office and no office hours. He wanders 
about, without much appearance of pur- 
pose, among the plants and departments of 
his vast establishment, seeing everything, 
talking familiarly with old-time employees, 
making suggestions to his executives, and 
frequently turning up with the most 
unexpected ideas that have come to him 
from nobody can guess where. He is full of 
the notion of revolutionizing farming by 
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mechanizing it, taking out the human 
drudgery, and establishing industries in the 
rural areas so that people may be employed 
by them when farming operations do not 
cemand attention. There is nothing in 
which he takes more pride than the great 
communities of comfortable homes, largely 
owned by their occupants, which house the 
employees of his Detroit plants. He pays 
high wages, on the theory, as he once told 
me, that no business could rightly be 
regarded as a success that did not bring 
definite and substantial benefits to every- 
body connected with it. 


Widely Varied Interests 


There is no place where one can get an 
“epitome” of the Ford personality; but I 
think it will most nearly be found by the 
thoughtful visitor to the museum of an- 
tiquities and oddities that Mr. Ford has 
brought together at Dearborn. Here will 
be found everything that patience and 
money could acquire, of ancient vehicles, 
implements, tools, mechanisms, furniture, 
and the like. A lover of design, an admirer 
of fine craftsmanship, he is devoted to and 
knows all about these old models in every- 
thing from medieval agricultural imple- 
ments to the design and finish of the most 
elegant coach that ever bowled along a 
colonial highway behind a gentleman’s team 
of four or six horses. 

After you have “done” the museum, and 
blast furnaces, and the airplane factory 
where they turn out a flying machine 
without a scrap of anything except metal in 
it, you sit down in the office of one of his 
chief assistants, and presently Mr. Ford 
wanders in. Quite slender, blue-eyed, his 
hair nearly white, his step and bearing are 


those of a man of thirty who has conscien- 
tiously lived up to the traditions of his 
college athletics. He takes a chair, prefer- 
ably a severely straight-backed one, draws 
it to one side of the room, and sits down, 
tilting against the wall. This attitude is a 
sign that he is ready to talk. 

He is accommodating about answering 
your questions, but none the less rather likes 
to determine the subject to be discussed, 
You are likely to find, when you want his 
views on rubber culture in Florida, or the 
industrial outlook, that he wants to talk 
about the demoralizing effects of jazz music 
and modern dancing. Just now he is, ‘in 
fact, deeply interested in a revival of the 
old-fashioned dance, as an antidote to 
degraded modernism. He has provided an 
enormous dancing pavilion in one of the 
administration buildings at Dearborn, sup- 
plies an orchestra and the services of a 
professional dancing teacher, and invites 
young and old, employees and _ neighbors, 
to come and help in the revival of the 
ancient dances. He himself quite frequently 
dances, and is rated as a good dancer. 

One might go on indefinitely cataloging 
the interests and avocations for which Mr. 
Ford has the time and energy. He built a 
great hospital in Detroit at a cost of 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000, to try out kis 
theory that such an institution with proper 
organization could give its very best and 
most useful service through a policy of 
moderation in charges, but in nowise as a 
charity. The institution still has an annual 
deficit that absorbs a good share of a 
million dollars annually from the Ford privy 
purse; but Mr. Ford goes cheerfully on with 
the experiment, and while the doctors, of 
course, disagree, many of them insist that 











the project has done a 
great service. 

He is fond of music, and 
plays the violin, as one of 
his friends told me, “a 
good deal better than 
badly.” 

The Ford passion for 
getting everything done 
on a strictly business basis 
reaches to all his activities 
save those of the friend 
and the neighbor. De- 
voted to his home and to 
his old friends, ke is a sort 
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THE NEW LABORATORY OF THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY AT DEARBORN 


munity, and especially to the friends of his 
boyhood and young manhood. One after- 
noon, when I had expected to spend a con- 
siderable time with him, he disappeared. 
The explanation offered by one of his asso- 
ciates was that he had probably gone to the 
funeral of an old friend, which was taking 
place that day. He has a genius for under- 
standing, sympathy, practical helpfulness, 
that always makes him peculiarly welcome 
on such occasions. 

But it is, after all, as a man of business 
and affairs that Mr.. Ford has most im- 
pressed himself upon the public attention. 


Why He Became Sole Owner 


In the early stages of the business, when 
he was turning out a few motor-cars each 
week, and making a comfortable profit, Mr. 
Ford had some partners who were fearful 
of his ambitious projects in expansion. 
He was always looking ahead to the time 
when the unit of weekly production would 
be hundreds or thousands, rather than 
single cars. Some of his associates urged 


that the buyer of a car made himself an 
assured source of profits for a long future, 
because he would require repairs and new 
parts. They believed the sound policy 
would be to make large profits out of re- 
placements. Mr. Ford took an entirely 
different view. He believed cheap service 
and cheap replacement parts would give 
best results. And on this principle the 
business was built. Ford was a leader 
among those who put “service” into the 
vocabulary of business. 

It was not long until the profits of the 
business were huge. But Mr. Ford did not 
want to take them out. His aim was to 
establish a great business, rather than to 
enjoy spending the earnings of a highly 
successful one. So he set about building a 
new and stupendous plant out of the earn- 
ings, instead of distributing them as 
dividends. The minority stockholders ulti- 
mately sued to compel dividends. In this 
litigation Mr. Ford was soundly defeated. 
The court held that the object with which 
people invest in business, is to make profits 
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which they may take out. So he bought 
out the minority stockholders for consider- 
ably over $100,000,000. 

The Fords now own all the shares of the 
company. It has never paid a dividend. 
Its capitalization of a hundred million 
dollars is merely nominal. The best calcu- 
lation as to its actual value places the 
figure at probably $1,500,000,000. Mr. 
Ford has recently confessed to having 
$300,000,000 cash on hand; an amount 
which, in view of the big and fast turn- 
over of the business, is not considered 
particularly excessive. 


The Ford Fortune, Now and in Twenty Years 


What will ultimately become of this 
enormous wealth, practically all of it 
employed in production and sale of a few 
particular articles? The question is not 
only interesting but important, in many 
ways, even to people who have not a dollar’s 
interest in Ford affairs. In a little more 
than twenty years the growth of the 
business has been almost beyond con- 
ception. That growth continues. There 
is no experience, there are no precedents, 
from which to project a computation of 
possible increase over another twenty years. 
Mr. Ford has neither reason nor inclination 
to change his rule of “plowing back” the 
earnings into the business. His vision of 
big and constantly bigger accomplishments 
ahead, is just as keen to-day as when he was 
turning out fifteen or twenty cars a week. 
Standing on the pinacle of present ac- 
complishment, represented by a production 
of 7,000 motor-cars a day and 150,000 
tractors a year, he still looks forward. His 
first “benzine buggy” dates back to 1892. 
In twenty years he manufactured 5,000,000 
cars. But that was only a beginning. The 
second 5,000,000 were produced in three 
years! Contemplating such a record, one 
must hesitate to conjecture what another 
twenty years, or even another ten, may 
bring forth. - 

Before taking up the story of what Mr. 
Ford is nowadays planning and projecting, 
I want to consider his attitude toward 
certain relations of business to government, 
and particularly to taxation. He is pro- 
foundly impressed that too high taxation 
may bring disaster. He does not believe in 
“banker management” of business; but he 
sees just ahead of us an era in which banker 
management, or something like it, will be 
forced upon business if the laws continue te 
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exact the enormous inheritance taxes that 
are now collected from large estates. 


Could the Business Survive Inheritance 
Taxes? 

Mr. Ford has never taken much out of his 
business. He questions whether the Govern- 
ment ought to be more severe with it than 
he has been. It is argued that he has built 
a great business, doing a real social service, 
He wishes that business left alone to con- 
tinue that service. But some day he will 
have to relinquish control. When that 
time comes, the Government will demand 
the extreme limit of inheritance taxes. To 
pay them will require liquidating a con- 
siderable share of the estate. The problem 
will be to take care of the business and at 
the same time liquidate a sufficient part of 
it to pay the taxes. 

The Federal Government will demand 
approximately 4o per cent. and the State 
of Michigan its own share. Practically 
every other State, and many foreign 
governments, will take further slices. A 
moderate estimate by an expert in the 
subject, indicated that probably 50 per 
cent. of the entire estate would be thus 
absorbed. But that is not all. It is not 
feasible to sell such a proportion of a great 
business within a limited time, without 
serious sacrifice. In the case of an estate 
chiefly invested, like that of Mr. Ford, ina 
single going industry, such a liquidation 
might compel a change of control, manage- 
ment, and policy, with most unfortunate 
consequences. Over against these possi- 
bilities of bad effects must be set, of course, 
the arguments for preventing such aggre- 
gations from continuing generation after 
generation to grow like rolling snowballs. 


Taxation that Discourages Effort 


The Ford theory is that there is no harm 
in mere bigness, so long as the big business is 
managed in the real social interest. Mr. 
Ford believes his industry has been so 
managed. He thinks that if it remains in 
the control of those whom he would nomi- 
nate to succeed him, the same sort of 
management can be continued. Convinced 
that business is best conducted by those who 
grow up with it, and worst conducted by 
those who have merely a profit-earning 
interest, he feels that a taxation system 
which prevents continuity of management 
and policy must be disastrous. He said 
recently, on his own page in his magazine: 
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“The ownership of business is being made 
in some cases an impossibility by taxation. 
The legitimate motives to exertion have 
been neutralized, the legitimate necessity 
of expansion has been penalized, the whole 
drive toward initiative and excellency has 
been devitalized by the endless variety of 
tax charges that come from every direction 
and from every unit of political power. 
The result is a socialization of all industrial 
effort without the social benefits which 
socialism promised. 

“Government has usurped the place 
which was once supposed to be held by 
what was called the ‘capitalistic class’; but 
whereas that class was compelled to keep 
its money in productive industry, and at 
least had its money invested where other 
people could use it and do things with it, 
the Government simply absorbs and goes on 
absorbing. If so called ‘capitalism’ had 
ever absorbed the fruits of industry to the 
same extent that taxes absorb them, it is 
impossible to say what would have oc- 
curred. : 

“What is occurring now is that taxation 
is discouraging effort, for men will probably 
never learn to find satisfaction in earning 
vast amounts for the purposes of paying 
taxes. If they could see any proportionate 
results from their payments, if they could 
see that money put into the Government 
serves as great a public benefit as money 
put into industry, they might be more 
satisfied; but that is a sight that no one has 
yet seen and no Government has ever been 
bold enough to make the claim. It is not 
the amount of taxes that must be paid that 
causes the discussion, it is the effect it has in 
destroying the very tax sources.” 

Discussing the responsibilities which go 
with control of great properties, Mr. Ford 
adds: 

“What most heirs inherit these days is a 
job, a business to be maintained, a re- 
sponsibility to be shouldered. To inherit 
the managing control of a factory or other 
business is to be saddled with a task upon 
the wise performance of which depends the 
employment of men and the livelihood of 
families. Unfortunately, such an inherit- 
ance is designated as $$$$ when often it 
does not contain any dollars but obligations 
and hard labor. It is all part of the fallacy 
which has steered our country wrong on so 
many matters pertaining to industry—the 
fallacy that Business is all Money and that 
Big Business means Big Money.” 
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. tions of a fleet. 


Ramifications of the Ford Business 


The present writer has no purpose of 
partisanship in the discussion of inherit- 
ance taxes. What is here set down is 
merely intended to suggest some of the 
problems which confront a man like Mr. 
Ford, as he looks toward the future. They 
are big, difficult, and eminently practical 
problems, entitled to all the consideration 
which they can possibly be expected to 
receive. 

These problems concerning the Ford 
industry have an especial interest because 
Mr. Ford is right now launching a series of 
experiments in new fields. He protests that 
he is interested in nothing that is unrelated 
to making and selling motor-cars. But that 
is so inclusive that almost anything would 
fall within the category. Mr. Ford long 
ago began making part of his own iron and 
steel. To do this he must have supplies of 
ore and fuel, so he became owner of great 
coal and iron mines. This, again, raised 
the question of transportation; and, quite 
within the logic of his “vertical trust” 
idea, he bought a strategically located rail- 
road. The same reasoning led him to 
purchase great forest areas and operate 
logging camps and mills. Then, it was 
found profitable and logical to operate his 
own ore-carrying vessels on the Great 
Lakes. The ships bring iron ore from the 
northern Michigan mines down to Detroit, 
and for return cargo carry coal, which comes 
from the Ford mines and is sold to the fuel 
trade of the Northwest. 

Having manufacturing, assembling, and 
distributing organizations scattered in all 
parts of the world, the Ford system naturally 
enough discovered a direct interest in 
ocean shipping, and so is laying the founda- 
The ramifications of such 
a business are well-nigh endless. Raising 
of flax on the big Ford farm, and con- 
verting it into fabrics for motor-cars, is 
just one incident. The Ford plants require 
an enormous amount of power; and so, 
having found that in favorable conditions 
water-power is cheaper than steam, Mr. 
Ford has acquired sites and developed a 
large number of water-powers. He has 
even discovered that transportation of 
freight by airplane has a sufficiently inti- 
mate relationship to the motor-car industry, 
to justify him in building airplanes and 
operating an air express service! 

Yet when I suggested to Mr. Ford that 
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he was erecting a “vertical trust,” he 
protested that it was no trust at all, and 
that he did not want a trust, vertical or 
otherwise. ‘It has never been our policy,” 
he said, “to supply all our requirements of 
any particular article. But we try to make 
a little of everything we use. We bought a 
railroad, because that particular railroad 
was so located as to be useful to us. But 
that does not mean that we expect to go 
extensively into railroading. We bought 
a glass factory, and we established another; 
but we still buy much of our glass. Produc- 
ing coal from our own mines, and shipping 
it over our own railroad, we are assured of 
coal whenever we need it, and can know 
what it is going to cost. When we are 
producing any given article, we know what 
it ought to cost, and so are in a position to 
protect ourselves when we buy it. At this 
time, we are selling part of the glass we 
produce, and buying a considerable part of 
the glass we require. Because we have the 
mines and want to keep them in operation, 
we ship our own coal to the upper lakes, 
and sell it in the general market. But 
there is nothing in the nature of trust or 
monopoly in our business.” 


An Experiment in Ocean Shipping 


On the day when I first talked with Mr. 
Ford, he was particularly interested in the 
fact that an ocean-going steamship, the 
Anders, had that morning tied up at the 
Ford docks just outside of Detroit, having 
come from Belgium with steel rails for the 
Ford road. The Anders is the first ocean- 
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going vessel to bring a commercial cargo 
direct from Europe through the St. Lawrence, 
the Welland Canal, and the Lakes tg 
Detroit. Loaded to a draft of fourteen 
feet, the Anders had 1440 tons of rails, and 
just managed to scrape her way over the 
sills of the Welland locks. The trip had 
been made from Antwerp in good time, and 
with satisfactory business results. The 
Belgian rails were laid down on the Ford 
dock at a little under $37 per ion, f. o. b, 
River Rouge docks. Mr. Ford would not 
venture from recollection to say what 
American rails would have cost; but one of 
his executives to whom the matter was 
referred set the figure at $46.74. 

The Anders went back to Europe with a 
cargo made up of knocked-down cars from 
several of the Detroit motor works. The 
experiment in direct shipping was regarded 
as entirely successful. ‘‘ There should be no 
trouble getting cargo to go both ways,” 
Mr. Ford said, “for, of course, as we carry 
on a large export trade, we must expect in 
return to buy abroad. Commerce must be 
a matter of exchanges, and we must buy 
where we sell.” 


Five Ships in the Ford Fleet 


The Anders, is should be explained, is not 
one of the Ford sea-going boats. The 
experiment of direct importation was under- 
taken because an enterprising ship manager 
had desired to try it, and Mr. Ford had 
promptly agreed to furnish cargoes. It 
was a particularly interesting tryout, be- 
cause Mr. Ford has recently acquired three 














‘““‘WE BOUGHT A GLASS FACTORY, AND ESTABLISHED ANOTHER; BUT WE STILL BUY MUCH OF 
OUR GLASS” 


(This is the factory at Glassmere, on the Allegheny River, near Pittsburgh) 
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ONE OF TWO MOTOR-DRIVEN SHIPS USED TO CARRY FORD PRODUCTS ON THE GREAT LAKES 


ocean-going vessels for service to Europe 
and South America. They are the Oneida, 
the East Indian and the Onondaga. When 
I talked with Mr. Ford, the Oneida was 
plying between this country and European 
ports; the East Indian was being fitted for 
the same trade; while the Onondaga was 
operating via the Panama Canal between 
Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States, carrying Ford products westward 
and returning with lumber. Besides these, 
the Ford system has two big motor-driven 
ships on the Great Lakes, carrying coal 
northward and iron ore southward, but 
also handling Ford products and general 
commercial cargo. These lake ships are 


of 12,500 tons capacity and are the first: 


Diesel-driven vessels on the Great Lakes. 

“ All five ships are earning good profits,” 
declared Mr. Ford, who is particularly 
pleased with his initial successes in applying 
Ford methods to vessel operation. “We 
have established a minimum wage of $100 
a month for our ships’ crews; that being 
calculated as equivalent to the $6 per day 
minimum wage of the factories, railroads, 
and mines. There is no philanthropy in it; 
certainly no thought of setting up conditions 
which might injure other American shipping 
interests. The simple fact is that because 
we pay well and provide good living condi- 
tions, our ships vill be better operated, will 
make their trips in shorter time, will be 
loaded and unloaded more promptly. 

“Besides all that, the payment of good 
wages is the best possible method of dis- 
seminating prosperity, giving everybody a 
share in it, and assuring its continuance. I 
do not know to what extent our fleet may 
expand. We have gone into the business 
because we expect it to be profitable, and 
have wanted to test out our methods in 
this industry. 

‘The newspapers have missed the point 


in emphasizing the wages we pay on our 
ships. The important point 1s the service 
the men give the ships. Performance is 
always a greater factor than wages. Our 
critics are overlooking that.”’ 


Progress in a Ford Plant 


Asked if his bid for two hundred of the 
idle ships owned by the Government was 
made with a view to adding any of them to 
his commercial fleet, Mr. Ford replied that 
it was not. “‘Few of them would be useful 
for our purposes,” he said. “If they should 
be sold to us, the majority of them would be 
scrapped and put through our furnaces, to 
turn up later in the form of tractors and 
motor-cars.”’ 

The possibilities of Tord’s sea-going 
shipping can only be conjectured at this 
time, and the best basis for conjecture is to 
be found in the international character of 
the Ford business. There are Ford branch 
companies in Belgium, Argentine, France, 
Denmark, Cuba, England, Ireland, Holland, 
Uruguay, Chile, Brazil, Sweden, Italy, and 
Canada. In this country, there are first of 
all the two enormous plants at Detroit— 
one at the suburb of Highland Park, 
employing some 35,cco people, and the 
other at Dearborn, on ite opposite side of 
the city, employing about 58,000. The 
famous Highland Park plant, which has 
been studied by millions of people from all 
over the world and regarded as the last word 
in factory cfficiency, is now looked upon as 
secondary. 

The much greater and more modern plant 
at River Rouge is now the apple of the 
Ford eye, and the tendency is toward 
complete concentration of the Detroit 
activities in this one &tablishment. 

But there is no last word in industrial 
methods in the Ford organization. One 
of the engineering executives was explaining 
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recent improvements in the system at River 
Rouge, where molten steel is drawn from 
the great blast furnaces, and then poured, 
without being allowed to cool, into molds 
for Ford parts. The old process of produc- 
ing pigs, to be remelted before casting, is 
eliminated. The Ford establishment was 
first to adopt this method, but when I 
ventured to. speak of it as approaching 
perfection in processes—‘‘Oh, no,” replied 
my technical expert, ‘‘the next step proba- 
bly will be to pipe the coal mine, burn the 
coal under the ground, and eliminate the 
entire process of mining.” 


More Power Out of Coal 


This idea of burning the coal under- 
ground, extracting its power and by- 


products without ever bringing it to the, 


surface, is a dream in which Mr. Ford has 
long and persistently indulged. ‘It will 
be accomplished some day,” he declared 
confidently. “There are no impossibilities 
involved in it. In spite of efforts to 
prevent, coal mines sometimes get on fire 
and burn for years. One has been burning 
since Civil War times. Some day we will 
be ready to take advantage of processes 
based on conditions of this sort.”” To burn 
his coal underground, to convert its power 
into electrical units right there and dis- 
tribute these over wires, instead of hauling 
coal great distances in railroad cars, 
continues the great aspiration of this man 
whose conceptions of power completely 


developed and most efficiently utilized have 
been the real basis of his industrial system. 

From speculation about the power future, 
Mr. Ford turned, in answer to a question, to 
more immediate problems of the coal 
industry. 

“One factor affecting the coal business at 
this time,” he said, “is that in comparison 
to the amount of power used, industry is 
constantly requiring less and less coal. 
Better methods, which get more power from 
the unit of coal, together with the tendency 
toward constantly bigger power plants, 
which are far more efficient, explain a good 
deal. We powder all our coal, and so can 
use practically everything. Some time 
ago, one of our 300-class locomotives took 
a train of 78 cars to Napoleon, Ohio, on 
1134 tons of coal. Later, with improved 
methods, the same locomotive performed 
the same service with 41% tons. Improve- 
ments which bring such results are being 
constantly adopted by all the power-using 
industries.” 


Metal Airplanes—“ Flivvers”’ of the Future? 


When I asked Mr. Ford what he had in 
mind in going into the manufacture of all- 
metal airplanes and the establishment of an 
air-freight service, he was a bit slow about 
committing himself. His airplane enter- 
prises are still admittedly in the stage of 
investigation and experiment. He is doing 
with airplanes exactly what he did with 
motor-cars, during the dozen years between 

the completion of his first 
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car and the inauguration 
of efforts to sell the new 
vehicle. In this connection 
there is a particularly in- 
teresting bit of the history 
of heavier-than-air flying. 
It relates to William B. 
Stout, in charge of air- 
planes at Dearborn. 
About thirty years ago 
an article was printed in 
the Youth's Companion 
about experiments with 
curious contraptions of 
very light materials, in- 
cluding feathers, that 
would actually fly. The 
first power employed for 
these toys was furnished 








MOLTEN STEEL, IN THE FORD PLANT, IS DRAWN FROM THE 
BLAST FURNACE AND POURED DIRECTLY INTO MOLDS FOR 


FORD PARTS 


by elastic rubber. Now, 
that article was read by 
two boys in different parts 
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A METAL AIRPLANE MANUFACTURED BY THE STOUT COMPANY, NOW OWNED BY MR. FORD 


(There is not one scrap of wood or cloth in this plane, yet it weighs less than the ordinary machine. The weight 
saved makes it possible for this metal plane to carry three-fourtns of a ton of express matter. There is a daily 
freight-carrying airplane service from the Ford plant in Detroit to Cleveland and to Chicago) 


of the country. One was Orville Wright, of 
Dayton; the other was William Bushnell 
Stout. Everybody knows what the Wright 
Brothers later accomplished. Both of them 
became convinced that flying was feasible, 
if a motor could be made with sufficient 
power without too great weight. While 
that was being accomplished, Mr. Stout 
became satisfied that instead of building 
aircraft of the lightest possible materials 
the real ideal was to produce them com- 
posed of metal. The advantages of such 
construction, provided the machine be kept 
within proper weight limits, are apparent. 
Ultimately, Mr. Stout produced his ma- 
chine, and the Fords are now associated 
with him in making them. 

The writer visited’ the factory of the 
Stout Metal Airplane Company, occupying 
one of the vast group of industrial buildings 
that constitute the Ford establishment at 
Dearborn. There is not a scrap of wood or 
any vegetable fabric about this plane. 
The wings and fuselage are built of dura- 
luminum, an alloy of about 96 parts 
aluminum and the remainder copper. Rolled 
almost as thin as heavy paper, and then 
scientifically corrugated to give it the 
utmost strength, it makes a completed 
machine that is lighter, in proportion to 
wing spread and carrying capacity, than the 
earlier heavier-than-air machines. The 
wings are quite thick, and all the struts and 
braces are inside the metal sheathing, thus 
assuring the greatest strength with the 
least air resistance. 


A machine of 60-foot wing spread, with. 
400-horsepower Liberty motor, weighs 3717 
pounds, as against 4700 pounds for a like 
ship of cloth, wood and metal. It carries 
2700 pounds “useful load”; equipped for 
flight, with gasoline, oil, water, etc., it still 
has capacity for 1000 pounds of express. 
With longer fields for starting and alighting, 
the metal airplane could handle 1500 
pounds of express matter. 


A Daily Airplane Freight Service 


The parallel between Mr. Ford’s early 
experiences with motor-cars and his present 
experiments with airplanes is oddly inter- 
esting. In the beginnings of motor-car 
building, all the rage was for speed. No 
motor-car could attract attention save by 
speed stunts. Mr. Ford did not believe 
speed and stunts represented the real 
desiderata in a motor-car; but as these were 
necessary in order to get recognition, he 
built cars for speed, and became an expert 
driver. But it was all done with the 
purpose of leading up to the general 
utility car which he foresaw as the really 
useful and popular machine. 

He found the airplane in much the same 
stage of development. The war was largely 
responsible, for stunt flying is necessary 
under war conditions. 

“But, if the airplane has a practical 
field,” said Mr. Ford, “it is not for doing 
stunts.” He walked over to the window 
and pointed out the big, burnished, metal 


_ bird that at that moment was roaring by, 
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starting its daily trip to Chicago and return. 
“What we wanted,” he said, ‘was to find 
out positively whether it is safe for that 
man to go up there in that machine every 
day; whether the machine will stay up 
there; and after that, we wanted to find out 
whether there is some useful, worth-while 
job it can do. So we set up a daily service 
to Cleveland and another to Chicago. The 
machines carry freight for our plants, and 
we find, after all allowances for expenses, 
depreciation and the like, that it costs 13 
to 14 cents per pound to Chicago. From 
the beginning of the service, I think just 
one forced landing has been necessary, and 
it did no damage. We have carried only 
one passenger, and that was for a very sad 
emergency reason.” 

The future of the airplane carrier? Mr. 
Ford is still utterly noncommittal. His 
experiments have not gone far enough. If 
he has an opinion about the practical use- 
fulness of planes, he is not yet ready to 
state it. Imaginative stories which repre- 
sent him as pioneering in a project to fill the 
heavens with sky-flivvers, merely make 
Mr. Ford smile. He concludes, as he 
began: ‘‘ All we know now is that we have 


given them a regular job, to find out if they 


can stay up there and do that job.” “No,” 
in answer to a question, “I have never been 
up in one of them. There is no reason why 
I should go up. I have no business up 
there, and the sensation is no attraction.” 

One further detail. The Stout Company 
is turning out planes of the dimensions and 
capacity already described, at a cost of 
$22,500 each. The officials say that if 
demand should ever justifiy mass _pro- 
duction, they would cost about $4,000. A 
considerable number of orders from sports- 
men and commercial concerns have been 
received, indicating that present producing 
capacity will be inadequate to meet de- 
mands. 


Water-Power at Muscle Shoals and 
Elsewhere 


When Mr. Ford was asked about his 
present attitude toward the hydroelectric 
development at Muscle Shoals, he dis- 
played a distinct reticence. “We are 
willing to take it, with the idea of developing 
an industrial district about the Shoals and 
utilizing the power there for whatever 
industries might want it.” Apparently, 
Mr. Ford feels that for an indefinite future 


at least he has small chance to try out his _ 
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ideas with the Shoals. But that by no 
means indicates that he has lost any of his 
interest in hydroelectric development. 

Incident to a conversation about his 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, whose 
southern terminal is now at Ironton, on the 
Ohio River, he digressed to say: 

“Tt is likely that some day we will want 
to bridge the Ohio. When that time comes, 
the sensible thing will be to build a dam, and 
to provide in one structure a railway 
bridge, a highway bridge, and a power 
supply. That is perfectly practicable, and 
ought to be done in many places on the 
Ohio. The river has an enormous power 
capacity, but the dams that have been put 
in by the Government to improve navi- 
gation are not high enough to serve their 
best. purpose for either navigation or power. 
Let them be raised fifteen or eighteen feet, 
put adequate locks around them, and use 
them for bridge and highway purposes— 
then the Ohio will be improved as it ought 
to be for navigation, and its huge power 
resources will be available.’ 


Making a Bankrupt Railroad Pay 


When it came to his railroad, which he 
has now operated for just about five years, 
Mr. Ford referred to the executives im- 
mediately in charge. The road runs nearly 
north-and-south across Ohio, from Detroit 
and Toledo to Ironton, where the States of 
Ohio, Kentucky, and West Virginia corner. 
It had been in a condition of chronic 
bankruptcy from its beginnings until Mr. 
Ford took it over. Since then its manage- 
ment has been reorganized according to 
Ford’s ideas; $6-a-day minimum wage, no 
Sunday trains, and all the rest. When I 
first talked to Mr. Ford about it, shortly 
after his purchase, he was not decided 
whether he would finally electrify it or 
operate it with improved steam locomotives. 
Now, the decision seems to favor electrifi- 
cation. The first section, from Detroit 
south, is now in process of electrical equip- 
ment. 

Charles E. Sorensen, chief engineer at 
Dearborn, and F. L. Rockelman, general 


‘manager of the railroad, talked freely 


about the D. T. & I. “Yes,” said Mr. 
Rockelman, ‘the road is now profitable.” 
“But what is it that has produced 
earnings in such volume from a road that 
had never before had anything but a 
deficit?” I urged. 
Mr. Sorensen signaled that he wished to 
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answer that question, and after 
hesitating a moment he smiled 
broadly and said: 

‘“T should say, in the first place, 
that as soon as possible after we 
acquired the road, we got rid of 
the experts.” 

Mr. Rockelman, it developed, 
never was a railroad man until he 
was put in charge of this property. 
Before that, he was a Ford district 
agent in Indianapolis. To hear the 
story told by Sorensen and Rock- 














elman, the business of putting a 
bankrupt, one-horse railroad on its 
feet and making it earn excessive 
profits was just -as simple as all 
the other Ford accomplishments seem when 
described by the Ford executives. 


More Work Out of Locomotives and Coal 


“We use fewer locomotives than they 
formerly did, and haul three times as much 
freight,” said Mr. Sorensen. “In May, 
1921, the locomotives were doing an average 
of 46 miles per day. In May, 1925, they 
did 97 miles per day. In March, 1921, it 
took 189 pounds of coal to move 1000 gross 
tons a mile. Four years later, the same 
movement required only 103 pounds of coal. 
The last personnel statement showed the 
road employing 2256 people, of whom 
7.29 per cent. were in clerical and account- 
ing service. Reports of railroads generally 
show that from 11 to 12 per cent. of their 
employees are in these departments.” 

All these and many more statistical 
details were highly interesting; but, as 
bearing on the explanation of the road’s new 
prosperity under Ford management, there 
was particular illumination in response to 
the question: 

“What percentage of all the road’s 
freight, incoming and outgoing, is either to 
or from the Ford industries?” 

“Just about 55 per cent.,” replied Mr. 
Rockelman. 

“What proportion of freight, to or from 
the Ford industries in Detroit, traverses 
some part of the D. T. & I. line?” was the 
next question. 

“Just about go per cent.,’’ was the reply. 

In these two statements seems to reside, 
after all, the obvious explanation of the 
road’s success. Not mainly as to the 
business given the road, it is argued, but as 
the fulcrum for improving Ford methods on 
this and other roads. In handling Ford 


A LOCOMOTIVE ON MR. FORD’S RAILROAD 


(On the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton road the freight locomotives now 
average twice the daily mileage of four years ago) 


business, connecting railroads have largely 
adopted Ford methods to meet the general 
Ford plan. 


Not Now Interested in Rubber 


Mr. Ford never varies from his insistence 
that his incursions into wide-ranging fields 
of activity are always explicable under a 
simple rule. ‘‘We never go into anything 
new unless we need to do it as a protection,” 
he said. Once when he made that remark | 
asked about the stories that he is interested 
in promoting the culture of rubber in this 
country and the insular possessions. 

“We have never gone into tires because 
we did not need to,” he replied. ‘They 
have been cheap, and getting constantly 
better. But the rubber production of the 
world had largely fallen into control of the 
Jews in England, and they may make it 
necessary to protect our interests; they 
are trying to squeeze us.” 

This was followed by a discussion of the 
Jews in finance and international affairs. 
“The big groups of international bankers 
always win,” he said, ‘no matter who 
loses. The great national debts are almost 
never paid, but they go on drawing interest, 
which must come from the product of 
industry. The groups that control them 
manipulate them to retain their combi- 
nation of business and profits. Europe 
needs to free itself from the influence of 
these groups, and to get away from the 
narrow nationalism and jealousies that 
have so long hindered its progress.” 


The Ford Theory of High Wages 


For the United States, Mr. Ford sees a 
long era of continuing expansion ahead. 
High and continuingly higher wages will 
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contribute to the sure maintenance of 
prosperity. while high taxes will always be a 
drag. On the subject of wages he de- 
manded: 

“‘What is the use of paying a man $1 a 
day? He can’t want things and buy them, 
on that. You can’t make a customer of him 
for yourself or for anybody else. He can’t 
do his share toward making business good 
and prosperity general.”’ 

So the high minimum wage goes wher- 
ever Ford goes. When he bought a glass 
works at Glassmere, Pa., wages promptly 
went up to the Ford basis. It meant an 
increase of about 80 per cent. in a majority 
of cases; and, with the assurance of steady 
employment, wrought a revolution in the 
living conditions of the people. In the 
Kentucky and West Virginia districts where 
hundreds of thousands of acres of coal lands 
are held by the Fords, the company has 
- contributed largely to building roads, and 
provided for nine instead of six months’ 
school yearly; afforded good houses at $2 
per month per room, and operates a 
complete commissariat, selling necessaries 
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at cost. All the like services are provided 
for the iron-mining communities in northern 
Michigan, and the lumber camps in 
Michigan and Kentucky. 

Despite the big centralization of oper- 
ations in a few places, the Ford ideal is 
decentralization; building up factories in 
small communities, where special parts are 
made, and bringing industry and agriculture 
closer and closer together. There is no one 
place where a Ford car is completely made; 
parts come from many and _ scattered 
points, to the assembling centers. 

The plan of adding a bonus to employees’ 
wages has been widely discussed. At first 
the bonus came in an annual distribution, 
but in recent years it is included in the 
wage at each pay-day. To this bonus plan 
was added a system by which employees 
may buy Ford Investment Certificates, 
entitling them to a share in the company’s 
profits. More than 30,000 employees have 
bought a total of $25,000,000 of these 
certificates, which have, paid as high as 16 
per cent. in a single year. 


A Ford-ized World 


Henry Ford is 62 years old. At 4o he 
was just launching into the beginnings of 
his business career. In his industrial 
methods and social ideals, he is a good deal 
the benevolent despot. With a deep sym- 
pathy for humanity, he couples a bit of 
contempt for most humans because of their 
general incapacity. I suspect he would like 
to gather up all the human scraps, melt 
them in a vast sociological furnace, and 
pour the product into molds built in the 
Ford plant. 

A Ford-ized world would be right monot- 
onous—‘“‘any color, so it’s black,’”’ was the 
rule by which he decided how his cars 
should be painted—but it would include a 
lot of features that most folks think would 
help. And, though Mr. Ford does not agree 
with this, holding that standardization in- 
creases leisure for the development of indi- 
vidual initiative, such a world would just 
naturally have to have Henry Ford sitting 
right up on top, with his ‘‘engineer’s 
conscience” and his eye for all details, 
keeping it running according to schedule. 
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| JOHN BULL AND HIS TROUBLES 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Comparative Tranquillity Abroad 


T WOULD perhaps be no exaggeration 

to say of the past month that it has been 
marked by the nearest approach to tran- 
quillity the world has known since that 
August, eleven years ago, which ushered 
in the great conflict. Even the anniversaries 
of the momentous events of 1914 passed 
without any disturbing celebration, while 
the returning tide of American travelers 
supplied unanimous testimony to the fact 
that Europe was working hard and the 
European atmosphere promised peace rather 
than new wars. Indeed, the absence of 


great international disputes served to con- 
centrate attention upon a domestic episode 
of momentous significance, namely, the 


avoidance of the coal strike in Great Britain. 

Before discussing this British coal crisis 
and the general British situation of which 
it was a real if extreme illustration, it is 
perhaps appropriate to review very rapidly 
the major happenings. Of the world’s 
“unfinished business”’ the more important 
details, such as the war in Morocco and the 
unrest in China, it is necessary to say only 
that in the main the situation has changed 
but little. 

Negotiations between France and Spain 
looking to a common action against the 
Riffians have reached no definite conclusion, 
while the concomitant attempts to arrive at 
peace with Abd-el-Krim both on _ the 
Spanish and French sides have so far 
amounted to little. Marshal Petain has 
come and gone from Morocco and General 
Naulin, the new military commander, has 
arrived but so far undertaken no consider- 
able operation. The hot season, so un- 
favorable for operations of European armies, 
is drawing to a close, but it will be succeeded 
by a rainy season when little can be done. 
Relying upon this fact, the Riffian leader 
has stiffened his terms and demanded what 
amounts to complete independence. Peace 
by negotiation remains possible, but not on 


any basis yet suggested by the Riffs, for that 
would carry fatal consequences to all French 
influence in North Africa. 

The position of the French in Morocco 
has been compromised measurably by the 
outbreak of a new disturbance in Syria, the 
sixth in the brief history of this unlucky 
French mandate. Britain in the Iraq and 
Palestine, France in Syria are paying the 
price of failure to carry out the pledges made 
by the British during the war to the Arabs. 
The new trouble originating in one of the 
most difficult corners of the Syrian Mandate 
seems to have been provoked by blunders 
on the part of French military commanders, 
faults of commission and of omission. But 
at the moment the Syrian affair is mainly 
important as it is one more indication of the 
stirring of subject races, in the vast area of 
unrest which extends from Morocco to 
Mongolia, and at bottom represents the 
determination of many races to free them- 
selves from European control. 

The Chinese situation has been at least 
slightly improved by the completed ratifica- 
tion of the Nine Power Treaty framed by 
the Washington Conference, which clears a 
way for new negotiations enabling the 
Chinese to recover some measure of control 
of their own affairs, notably in the matter of 
the tariff. President Coolidge’s earnest 
efforts in this direction have encountered 
certain British objections, based upon a 
traditional reluctance to yield in the face 
of violence and thus still further reduce 
western prestige. But the real obstacle in 
the way of adjustment seems now to come 
from Japan, which, as I write, has served 
notice upon China asking for guarantees 
against trade boycotts and for loan pay- 
ments—demands which might seriously 
hamper any effort to hold a conference and 
have awakened apprehension in Washington. 

At the moment, however, what is of 
importance to note is not so much the 
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individual incident, but the ever-mounting 
ferment in Fez and Tunis, in Cairo and 
Jerusalem, in Damascus and Bagdad, in 
Calcutta and Delhi, in Shanghai and even 
in Manila, Asia and North Africa are 
to-day the scenes of increasing disorders 
which have their foundation in the demand 
and purpose of those races we have called 
“backward,” to rid themselves of the 
bearers of the “White Man’s Burden.” 
And it is at least possible that a similar 
revolt will presently manifest itself in the 
black regions of Africa, notably in the 
Union of South Africa, for which the Negro 
problem becomes increasingly acute. 

In the purely European field the out- 
standing issue remains the proposed Guar- 
anty Pact. President Coolidge last month 
indicated his approval of the principle in an 
utterance which found ready echo abroad. 
As I write the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Briand, is in London and Anglo- 
French views as to what Germany should 
offer are having a new review, pending 
another diplomatic note, this time a 
French answer to the latest German com- 
munication. 

The Briand-Chamberlain conference has 
more than passing significance because its 
result will probably determine whether 
Germany will enter the League of Nations 
at the annual meeting of the Assembly in 
the middle of September or postpone this 
entrance to another year. This Geneva 
session, too, promises to be of considerable 
interest, since it is the first since the British 
rejection of the Protocol undid so much of 
the work of the last Assembly. Some 
effort to preserve the Protocol will doubtless 
be made. 

But as to the question of the Guaranty 
Pact, to which German entrance to the 
League is a pendant condition, it is perhaps 
worth while to point out that while the 
various notes represent the _ respective 
countries as widely apart, it is an open 
secret that the foreign ministers and the 
cabinets of Britain, France and Germany 
are all distinctly favorable to the pact idea 
and that while many notes may still flow, 
they represent in the circumstances rather 
sparring for position in domestic politics 
than hopeless divergence between diplomats. 

Germany at the moment insists that she 
shall be permitted to enter the League with- 
out having to assume any obligations in 
case of war made upon a member nation. 
Since she is herself disarmed, what she 


specifically seeks is to be allowed to refuse 
permission for France to use German 
territory as a means of approach to her 
Polish ally in case of a Polo-Russian War, 
arguing that otherwise she might be 
exposed to a Russian invasion in case 
Russia triumphed over Poland. Such con- 
ditional entrance into the League, however, 
has been rejected already. Neverthless in 
the end a bridge is likely to be found. 

The bad feeling between Poland and 
Germany found rather a tragic expression 
in recent weeks when the Poles expelled 
from their soil some thousands of Germans 
who had voted for German sovereignty in 
the plebiscite which determined the allo- 
cation of Upper Silesia several years ago. 
That the Poles were within their rights in 
taking this course the League of Nations 
had held. That in view of the obvious 
German purpose to recover the provinces 
lost to Poland such a course was inevitable 
is clear. Moreover the situation was 
aggravated by a tariff war which has been 
going on for some weeks. 

There is nothing new in this process. 
When Germany took Lorraine from France 
in 1871 more than a hundred thousand 
Frenchmen elected to stay French and left 
the land of their birth. We have just had 
an enormous experiment in transference of 
populations as a result of the Greco- 
Turkish war, which brought about the 
movement of more than a million Greeks 
from the Asiatic mainland to Greece and a 
reciprocal expulsion of a smaller body of 
Turkish residents of European Greece. 
Cruel as it seems, it is perhaps the simplest 
method of eliminating minorities, yet it 
supplies one more evidence of the survival 
of racial antipathies and must inevitably 
awaken new German passion and resent- 
ment as it has already led to German 
reprisals. 

One may balance this black spot, how- 
ever, by the fact of the final and complete 
evacuation of the Ruhr by French and 
Belgian forces of occupation—an evacu- 
ation which peacefully terminated the 
gravest of the post-war episodes. More- 
over, it is clear that at no distant date a 
similar evacuation of the Cologne Zone, 
postponed in January because of Germany’s 
failure to comply with disarmament re- 
quirements, will also take place. Even the 
Ruhr withdrawal served to abolish the real 
and general German fear that France meant 
to stay permanently in Germany’s greatest 
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A similar evidence of French 


workshop. 
assent to see the left bank of the Rhine 


evacuated will doubtless do much to 
diminish German hatred of the French. 
The present withdrawal, too, marks alike 
the fulfilment of the pledge given by 
Herriot at the London Conference a year 
ago and the acknowledgment that Germany 
has fully complied with the provisions of the 
Dawes Plan in the past year. 

For Americans the presence in this 
country of the Belgian Debt Commission 
and the announcement that France and 
perhaps Italy will shortly send similar 
commissions have enlisted general attention. 
Belgium’s case is ably presented by M. 
Theunis, the most distinguished of Belgian 
public men of the post-war period, and 
Baron de Cartier, the Belgian Ambassador 
in Washington, whose long residence in this 
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country has given him an accurate and 
invaluable knowledge of the American 
point of view. 

For us the debt question has been the 
most annoying phase of the post-war 
period and it has unquestionably led to 
misunderstandings on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The gain, not for peace, to be 
sure, but for pleasant international relations, 
will, therefore, be great, if and when this 
matter can be adjusted. That either party 
in interest will appreciate or understand 
fully the point of view of the other is 
perhaps too much to expect, but an ac- 
ceptance of some common point of view 
embodied in a definite settlement must 
certainly be followed by a blessed surcease 
of recriminations between nations which 
were associated in a common effort that 
led to a common victory. 


II. British Troubles, Largely Industrial 


In part, perhaps, because of the immi- 
nence of a coal strike in our own country, but 
even more because of the great interest 
British affairs have for the general American 
reader, the circumstances attending the 
dispute between the coal miners and coal 
operators in the British Isles dwarfed all 
other foreign happenings in recent weeks. 
Moreover, the method by which the strike 
was at the last moment avoided, or at worst 
postponed for many months, was so surpris- 
ing, so startling, as to draw attention once 
more to the conditions obtaining not only in 
the British Isles but in the British Empire 
as well—conditions which promise to make 
British history absorbingly interesting for 
several decades to come. 

To arrive at any comprehension of the 
facts of the coal dispute it is indispensable 
to glance for a moment at the general 
economic situation in which the coal 
industry plays a large but not a dominating 
part. It is not that we are seeing one more 
great but relatively restricted dispute 
between capital and labor such as we are 
familiar with in our own history. What is 
taking place to-day in England has really 
no precedent in modern history and opens 
a new page in a history which began with 
the industrial revolution a century ago. 
Moreover, within limits the same problem 
Is set in all other densely populated and 
highly industrialized countries, notably 
Germany, and to a lesser extent Italy. 


Just before the outbreak of the World 
War the United Kingdom was a compact 
territory which, exception being made for 
Ireland, had an area about twice that of 
New York State and a population of some 
42,000,000. This population was grouped 
about certain large industrial areas and was 
almost exclusively supported by the sale 
abroad of coal and staple articles manu- 
factured at home. This relatively vast 
population could not have lived in the 
narrow area of the British Isles, that is, in 
England, Wales and Scotland, save as it 
was able to sell its products abroad and buy 
food and raw materials. 

Such were the advantages incident to the 
possession of vast coal deposits and to the 
highly trained and organized industrial 
population, however, that the British nation 
was able not only to sell abroad enough to 
pay for its food and raw materials and to 
earn enough by its merchant marine to 
support itself, but it was able to pile up 
annually vast favorable balances. A con- 
siderable part of these were invested abroad 
and supplied a new source with which to 
obtain food and raw materials, if needed. 

Rather by accident than design this 
condition led to definite results. The 
British were able to manufacture certain 
articles more cheaply and efficiently than 
other countries, and the world was ready to 
consume these articles in ever-increasing 
volume, while totally unable to compete 
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with them in British markets. Hence British 
industry tended to specialize in these. Free 
trade was adopted because there was no 
danger of competition at home, while 
agriculture was abandoned, because it was 
cheaper to manufacture British specialities 
and sell them abroad, buying cheap wheat 
in America or Russia. 

Thus by slow degrees Britain became 
little more than one gigantic workshop for 
the whole world. Its population grew, 
alike by reason of a high birth rate and of a 
considerable immigration which balanced 
the migration of British subjects. But also, 
wholly insensibly, Britain came to be in a 
large measure dependent upon the outside 
world. If the capacity and power of the 
world to absorb British products continued 
to grow, all was bound to be well; and it did 
continue decade after decade. Some little 
competition there was, notably on the 
German side, which produced political 
reactions and a measure of apprehension, 
but right up to 1914 Britain continued in 
the main “going strong.” 

But with the coming of the war there was 
an abrupt and continuing change. First of 
all British industry was concentrated upon 
the concentration of war materials and could 
no longer produce and sell abroad, while the 
British merchant marine was _ likewise 
engaged in the contest and soon seriously 
curtailed by the submarine war. ‘Thus, 
nations which had hitherto depended upon 
Great Britain for iron, steel, textiles and 
much else, had either to buy elsewhere, 
manufacture for themselves, or go without. 
Britain, on her side, had now no longer her 
exports with which to meet her bill for food 
and raw material. She had, therefore, to 
liquidate many of her foreign - holdings, 
notably in the United States, to pay her 
bills abroad, while to us she presently 
incurred relatively great debts. She did not 
actually part with all of her foreign securi- 
ties but she did reduce them largely. 

This general dislocation passed unnoted 
at the moment as an incident of war and it 
was believed that when peace came the old 
order would return. But after the war a 
new situation arose. The destruction of 
wealth made it impossible for many nations 
which had been Britain’s best customers to 
resume the buying of British goods. Again, 
they had to go without or to do for them- 
selves and there was a new stimulus to 
domestic manufacture. Countries with de- 
preciated currencies were also unable to 
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buy, while as they increased their produc- 
tion, the lower exchange, with its lower cost 
of production, gave them temporary ad- 
vantage as competitors. Moreover, subject 
races and hostile peoples quickly saw their 
chance and used the boycott of British 
goods as a weapon against British policy. 

In two directions, also, there were special 
complications: Before the war Britain, de- 
spite a measure of German competition, had 
carried the ocean freight of the world. 
But during the war the United States had 
created a vast merchant marine to meet the 
submarine peril and after the war this war 
fleet remained available and became at once 
a great competitor. Most of the other 
allicd nations, too, increased their tonnage. 
Thus, while the war diminished the pur- 
chasing power of nations, automatically 
reducing the volume of British exports 
carried in British ships, it also reduced the 
freights requiring ocean tonnage and British 
shipping suffered tremendously. 

In the second place, as a result of the 
Treaty of Versailles, Britain took the larger 
part of the German shipping as reparation 
for submarine losses, but since ocean 
freights were lacking there was no profit 
here, while this surplus of idle shipping 
automatically reduced demand for new 
tonnage and brought paralysis to the 
British shipyards. Finally, the United 
States not only became a large competitor 
but by its new immigration laws enormously 
reduced the number of immigrants to our 
shores, the transport of which had been one 
of the main items of profit for ocean lines. 

Thus the end of the war, instead of bring- 
ing relief to the British, not at once but 
gradually raised one of the gravest problems 
which has ever faced any nation in modern 
history. The population continued to 
increase; the amount of food and raw 
materials necessary for its support similarly 
increased; the market for British pro- 
duction steadily failed to keep pace with 
British consumption of foreign foodstuffs 
and raw materials. Thus in the end the time 
has come when, if experts are correct, 
Britain will this year spend more abroad 
than she will earn by her exports, by her 


shipping and by the returns on her remain- 


ing investments. She will, then, be driven 
to live upon her capital. 

In all this time her situation was worsened 
by various factors. The war left her with a 
debt of $35,000,000,cco and thus with an 
enormous burden of taxation which became 
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at once a heavy handicap upon industry 
forced to compete with nations which had 
repudiated or highly inflated their curren- 
cies. In addition the absence of foreign 
markets led directly to domestic unemploy- 
ment and the totals, which averaged below 
half a million before the war, rose rapidly to 
the million and a half mark, stand to-day at 
nearly a million and a third, and are ex- 
pected to break all records in the coming 
winter. And this army of the unemployed 
had to be supported, to be maintained in 
idleness, to avoid a national catastrophe. 
To pay this dole for the unemployed once 
more added and added gravely to the 
already huge burden of taxation. 

Gradually the fact became recognized in 
Great Britain that the difficulties were not 
of a temporary character. The hope that 
the restoration of tranquillity abroad would 
increase the purchasing power of nations, 
and thus swell the sales of British products, 
proved idle; for the nations which first 
recovered, notably France, became not good 
customers but more serious competitors— 
France by reason of new industrial plants 
which replaced her factories destroyed by 
the Germans, Germany by reason of similar 
constructions, the product of inflation, while 
the United States became an even more 
dangerous competitor in many fields, as the 
dollar replaced the pound sterling as the 
world standard. 
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Remedies for the situation were variously 
suggested. It was agreed that the country 
was overpopulated and restriction of popu- 
lation was achieved to an extent little 
appreciated abroad. Emigration was en- 
couraged, but unhappily the British pros- 
pective emigrants were all unemployed 
industrialists, while the Dominions desired 
farmers. In addition the costs of such 
transfer proved well-nigh prohibitive and 
recent statistics show an astonishing diminu- 
tion of emigration at the moment when the 
general situation is most acute. 

Two years ago the Tory party proposed 
protection as a remedy, but suffered instant 
and disastrous defeat, while Labor when it 
came to power temporarily killed a project 
for imperial preference. Yet it is clear 
that Britain is moving toward protection 
rapidly, although it is obvious that such a 
resort will not in the least tend to increase 
exports. 

In sum, to-day John Bull finds himself in 
a situation where his business cannot make 
both ends meet, nor can he maintain his huge 
family in its crowded quarters, and he is 
being brought to recognize that even if his 
present difficulties do not prove permanent, 
there is no present hope of any consider- 
able improvement. Salvation, if it is to be 
found, must be discovered in very far- 
reaching domestic transformations, the ex- 
tent of which cannot to-day be foreseen. 


III. The Coal Dispute 


Now, as I have said, the whole British 
problem is thrown into clear relief by the 
circumstances of the recent coal dispute. 
With respect to the coal trade itself one can 
say safely that it has been one of the most 
important factors in the development of 
British industrial greatness. And it is 
precisely the trade which has, on the whole, 
suffered most severely in recent times. 

The reasons are manifold. In the first 
place, the coal consumption of the world is 
tending to diminish. This is due to the fact 
that the merchant marine of the world is 
rapidly being transformed to oil-burning 
craft, while there is the added temporary 
depression due to shrinkage in ocean 
freights. Abroad, too, hydroelectric power 
is rapidly replacing coal in France, Italy 
and Switzerland, formerly customers for 
British coal. France and Germany, too, 


have in recent years reconstructed their 
coal mines and France to-day is raising 
more coal from her devastated mines of the 
war time than in 1914, while she has gained 
new mines in Lorraine. Reparations coal 
delivered by Germany is also an item in the 
situation. Germany, too, has made mar- 
velous progress in the utilization of lignite 
or brown coal. 

One sees the situation plainly in the light 
of two significant figures. Last year the 
British coal exports fell from seventy to 
fifty-two millions of tons, while last June 
the average loss per ton of coal raised in 
England and Scotland was two shillings. 
One must, in addition, of course, reckon that 
along with diminished foreign demand there 
has been a shrinkage of domestic consump- 
tion due to the general industrial depression. 
While it remains true that certain mines still 
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make a profit, this profit has not recently 
been adequate to balance the collective 
loss. 

In this situation the coal operators, the 
capitalists, came forward with the definite 
statement that they could not continue to 
operate their mines at a loss and that the 
single remedy was a reduction in wages, an 
increase in the hours of labor, or both. To 
this the Labor Unions replied that two- 
thirds of the miners were now working for a 
wage of approximately $9 a week, which 
represented the irreducible minimum con- 
sistent with a decent standard of living, and 
that they would strike rather than consent 
to any reduction. 

This clear ultimatum was enormously 
reinforced when the transport workers, both 
railway and shipping, announced that they 
would stand by the miners. This meant, in 
fact, that if the strike came the whole 
industrial life of the nation would be para- 
lyzed, enormous losses incurred, and fatal 
surrenders made in foreign markets to the 
eager competitors. Given the existing 
industrial depression, an enormous increase 
in the standing army of the unemployed, the 
evils which might flow from a coal strike 
were patently unlimited. 

Yet the deadlock was quite as clearly not 
to be broken while the coal operators re- 
mained unwilling to run their business at a 
loss and the coal miners unready to work for 
a wage which had been established as 
assuring the minimum of possible living 
conditions after long negotiations and 
studies. Neither side would or apparently 
cquid yield. It remained to be seen what 
the Government would do to averta national 
disaster. 

What the Government actually did at the 
eleventh hour is simply explained. In effect 
it said to the coal operators, ‘Go on and run 
your mines, maintaining the present scale of 
wages and for nine months we will stand the 
loss.” Thus automatically the taxpayers of 
Britain were called upon to shoulder a new 
burden, the first instalment of which 
amounted to $50,000,000 and the ultimate 
size of which cannot be estimated. 

But in reality what the Government did 
was to accept the responsibility for main- 
taining a minimum wage for the worker, 
whether the given trade could supply it or 
not. And quite obviously the principle thus 
established would apply to railway workers, 
to shipping employees, just as fairly. Thus 
the experiment amounts to a new and 
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enormous unemployment dole paid not to 
maintain men in idleness, to be sure, but 
to keep them at partially unprofitable 
labor. 

Quite correctly all British commentators 
saw in this action the first long step toward 
nationalization of key industries, for ob- 
viously the Government cannot continue to 
pay the losses without exercising some 
control over the conduct of the industries, 
And this is, frankly, the objective of labor 
leaders themselves. Private capital would 
not continue to operate mines which did not 
pay, run railways whose earnings did not 
cover expenses, let alone insure reasonable 
return upon investment. Only the Govern- 
ment could do this. 

Thus, confronted with an appalling situa- 
tion, John Bull undertook to make both 
ends meet by reducing the expenses, by 
lowering the wages paid to workers. But 
the workers responded by a threat to quit 
their jobs, which led to his capitulation 
and consent to pay the bills. To put ita 
little differently, at the present moment 
British industry is in such a situation that in 
many fields the income is not sufficient to 
pay labor its wage and allow capital its 
profit. Capital sought to put the burden 
upon labor and labor to put it upon 
capital. In the end the Government put it 
upon the taxpayer because it feared the 
consequences of the impending strike. 

But this is in no sense a solution, nor is 
there much real hope that the national 
commission which will investigate and 
report during the period in which the sub- 
sidy is paid, can find any real remedy. For, 
while it may be able to suggest economies 
and reorganizations, it cannot find ways to 
increase the sale of coal at home and 
abroad, which is the real necessity. It can- 
not, then, in the end, offer any third way, 
and the choice must be between nationaliza- 
tion and a return to economic production, 
which can only follow an industrial conflict 
the social and political circumstances and 
consequences of which can hardly be 
measured in advance. 

In all of this discussion, alike of the gen- 
eral British economic situation and of the 
immediate coal crisis, I have avoided refer- 
ence to the effect upon economic conditions 
of the return tg the gold standard. The 
point is both exceedingly technical and 
highly controversial. There is a school, 
headed by John Maynard Keynes, which 
ascribes present depression largely to this 
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JOHN BULL AND HIS TROUBLES 


cause and even,so conservative an observer 
as Sir Josiah Stamp, in the recent coal 
commission report, charges temporary dis- 
locations to this factor. In America we have 
regarded the British decision to restore 


IV. Other 


It remains to name some of the difficulties 
of John Bull in his enormous estates abroad, 
which constitute the world’s greatest empire. 
These difficulties are many and serious. 
What is still worse for John Bull, they 
represent conflicts of interests which seem 
hardly reconcilable. 

Thus, for example, Great Britain, in 
addition to its central position in the 
loosely knit fabric of empire, is a European 
state not alone visible from European 
shores but vulnerable to attack by the air 
and by the sea. British policy at all times 
has had therefore to deal with Europe and, 
despite the traditional isolation, has been 
frequently in alliance with European States 
to defend her own security by maintaining 
the balance of power in Europe. 

To-day the British Government is en- 
gaged in a momentous discussion with 
Germany and France of a guarantee pact 
which is to be underwritten by British 
military and naval strength. But essential 
as such a pact seems to a majority of 
Britons, it awakens profound apprehension 
and even open hostility in many of the far- 
flung Dominions which see themselves thus 
committed to send other armies to Europe 
in case of a new conflict. Isolated and 
secure themselves, they fail utterly to see 
the forces which compel the Mother Coun- 
try to accept Continental commitments. 
Thus a policy which is accepted in Britain 
as vital to national security enlists instant 
Opposition in many quarters and in several 
Dominions. 

Again, in the matter of naval policy the 
same clash arises. Before the World War 
England had made an alliance with the 
Japanese which not only enabled her to 
concentrate her fleet in home waters before 
the storm broke, but was of great service 
during the struggle itself. But Australia— 
and Canada to a less degree—looks with 
doubt and apprehension upon Japan and 
Strongly advocated the dropping of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, which was also 
an object of quiet disapproval in the United 
States. Not without reluctance the British 
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the pound sterling to parity as both sound 
sense and financial courage. On the whole, 
the majority of the British financial world 
hold to the same view, but the debate is 
sufficiently sharp to be interesting. 


Troubles 


Government yielded to this pressure and 
abandoned the alliance at the Washington 
Conference. 

But the immediate consequences were 
hardly fortunate. Japan resented the 
action; Australian security was not in- 
creased, and the British Government had 
soon to undertake the costly construction 
of a new naval base at Singapore. In the 
last month, too, there has been a rather 
spectacular debate in Parliament growing 
out of the insistence of the naval authorities 
upon a large building program, mainly in 
cruisers, in which Japan is relatively.strong 
and Britain weak. 

As a consequence, at the present evil 
moment in national economic conditions, 
Britain has been compelled to undertake 
the building of four cruisers this year and 
three each successive year during the life of 
the present Parliament. Such an expan- 
sion could hardly have been asked success- 
fully had the Japanese alliance endured, for 
Japan is obviously the only conceivable 
menace. Yet the sentiment of the Domin- 
ions dictated the decision. 

While she has been brought to adopt 
Dominion views in vital issues, thus entail- 
ing dangers and expenses, Britain has not 
found any method of reconciling the Domin- 
ions to her views in crises in Europe, as was 
disclosed when Lloyd George’s ill-advised 
Near Eastern policy brought this country 
to the brink of war with Turkey. Thena 
frantic appeal to the Dominions obtained 
cool responses rather than unreserved 
promises of aid. 

No single problem, then, is greater than 
that which is posed by the tremendous 
differences in points of view of the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions in the matter 
of foreign policy. To-day England is bound 
to consult the Dominions, but is she bound, 
having consulted them, to accept their 
views in all things, to refrain from joining 
in the guarantee pact, for example, because 
of the opposition of the Dominions to com- 
mitments which might involve them, al- 
though such failure to join in the pact 
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might bring new European unrest, and 
ultimate British peril? 

The movement of the Dominions toward 
independent diplomatic representation 
abroad has been marked in recent years, 
but this, too, presents an anomaly. It is 
not, quite obviously, that there is any 
large or even inconsiderable demand for 
independence either in Canada or Australia. 
The problem is to find some fashion of 
harmonizing not the differences of view or 
sympathies so much as those of time and 
space, of physical conditions. In a word, 
the Empire has been transformed in fact by 
the development of the Dominions. It is 
now a commonwealth of States with equal 
rights, but the machinery remains the 
machinery of the period when Canada and 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
were colonies in the true sense of the word. 

Just as the industrial machinery of 
Britain is largely antiquated and _ the 
organization unsuited to the new condi- 
tions, so the political machinery of the 
empire is out of date. New machinery 
must be found, new forms of association, 
or the several states may drift apart, not 
in anger, not by rebellion—nothing is more 
unlikely—but gradually, imperceptibly. 

This problem of the Dominions is com- 
plicated by the differences between the 
Dominions themselves. Thus Australia 
and South Africa set barriers against the 
immigration of the darker races of India 
quite as firmly as against the yellow races 
of China and Japan. But such exclusion, 
based on such grounds, must arouse violent 
resentments in India and insistent demands 
that the Mother Country intervene—a 
thing which, in the nature of the case, it 
cannot do. 

Thus the magnitude, the diversity and 
the differences in geographical and political 
problems of the several parts of the empire 
make its administration ever more difficult. 
For Britain to retain her old position in the 
world she must in some fashion weld her 
empire together as successfully, although 
clearly by different means, as we have 
united our various States. It is the most 
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gigantic problem ever set for an imperial 
people since the days of the Romans, who 
alone showed themselves capable of sur- 
mounting it. But to-day it is the difficul- 
ties which attract world attention. 

Finally the British as the greatest 
colonial state are face to face with the 
rising tide of independence among all sub- 
ject races. The Arab, the Egyptian, the 
tribes of India, the Chinese in Hong Kong 
and in the treaty ports where Britain main- 
tains establishments are all striving for 
liberty and for liberty in a form which 
would end their connection with the British 
Empire. No wise Englishman believes these 
races can permanently be held by force, 
but the aim must be to find a method of 
evolution which will permit the gradual 
acquisition of freedom along with the 
preservation of an association with the 
empire. 

Thus, following the war, Britain finds 
herself faced by troubles and problems far 
more considerable than those which weigh 
upon the statesmen of any other civilized 
state. Were economic prosperity assured, 
the political, the imperial difficulties would 
still be incalculable, but while the political 
problems are most acute, the economic 
situation is easily the worst in British 
history. And from every point of view the 
contemporary British drama is the most 
interesting and absorbing of our own time. 
Other empires have risen and fallen, victims 
of the pressure of their neighbors in arms. 
Britain has just emerged victorious from a 
tremendous conflict in which she displayed 
all the qualities which explain her past 
greatness. Yet on the morrow of the 
victory she is faced with a struggle for 
existence far more exacting than that of 
the war itself—and, strangest of all circum- 
stances, no other nations can be descried 
having either the will or the power to 
attack Britain. And however little we may 
be affected directly by the success or failure 
of the British to reorganize their empire, we 
are certain to be influenced increasingly 
and without limit by the progress of Brit- 
ain’s economic transformation. 
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THE DANZIG CORRIDOR 


Is Ir A NEw War BREEDER? 


BY CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


[Many of our readers will remember Frank H. Simonds’ discussion of the Polish Corridor, in the May 
Review, on his return from a visit to Poland. It is interesting now to have the reaction of another American 
student. General Sherrill has been spending the summer in Europe, obtaining first-hand impressions. He 
sends us these observations on the bearings of the Danzig Corridor upon European peace.—THE Ep1Tor] 


5 A DRAFTY corridor, singularly apt to 
give statesmen bad colds, if not fatal 
pneumonia,”” remarked a wise French 
cabinet officer this summer, when speaking 
of the strip of land running from the Baltic 
Sea at Danzig to Poland to afford the 
Polish people an outlet to the sea. It might 
be quite an innocent outlet and serve 
nothing more than a commercial purpose 
if it were not for the fact that it cuts off 
East Prussia from the remainder of Ger- 
many. For this reason it has recently 
become the most discussed paragraph of the 
Versailles Treaty. Poland and Germany 
can come to some arrangement about it, 
but no other countries can act except by 
modifying that treaty, something which 
none of them seems disposed to do. But 
will Poland take such a far-seeing step? 
It is more than doubtful! Even more 
doubtful is it that Germany will long 
accept this cutting off of East Prussia, 
certainly no longer than she has to. 

And how is it that of late the chancelries 
of Europe have come to wag foreboding 
heads over this Danzig Corridor instead 
of over the Balkans, so long considered the 
probable birthplace of future wars? Euro- 
pean diplomacy does not easily change its 
habits of thought (one had almost said 
“change its spots!’’) and this unanimous 
turning of fearful eyes from the Balkans in 
the south to the Baltic in the north deserves 
more notice than it has received. 

If the writer may venture a guess as to 
why and how it has come about, his answer 
would be that it results from public dis- 
cussion of the pact of security between the 
Allies and Germany, now being negotiated, 
to make of the Rhine a boundary of peace 
Instead of an incentive to war. This 
notable agreement, due chiefly to that 


remarkable man Aristide Briand, French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, is not only 
practical but also novel. It is open to all, 
to Germany as well as the Allies. The 
world at large has not yet come to realize 
the amazing significance of this pact, the 
first really great step toward assuring world 
peace since the war. But its publication 
has turned the spotlight on the Danzig 
Corridor—of that there is no doubt. 

All those well-informed folk who make 
a practice of reading the newspapers of 
foreign countries (and it is a pity there are 
so few!) know that the English press has 
been practically unanimous in favoring 
restriction of England’s part in this pact to 
Germany’s western frontiers. But France 
could not forget that she has treaties with 
Czechoslovakia and other Little Entente 
countries to the south of Germany, nor is 
France willing to let any one forget that 
the Versailles Treaty guarantees Poland 
and the Danzig Corridor. The utmost 
frankness prevailed in this regard, even in 
official announcements, for while England 
confined her action to the Rhine frontiers, 
France reaffirmed her support of the Ver- 
sailles decision as to the Polish frontiers if 
Germany should attack them. 

So there we have the matter clearly in 
the open. France must support Poland 
and the Little Entente against Germany’s 
objection to a cutting off of East Prussia 
by this plaguing corridor, while the English 
press shows that their public opinion goes 
no further than the Rhine. There you have 
it, and it is because of this press ventilation 
of a serious moot point in new geography 
that the Balkans have had to yield to the 
Danzig Corridor as a possible breeding- 
place of war. 


It may be of interest to record that the 
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writer has this summer talked on this 
subject with men powerful in the politics 
of every leading European country, and 
not one of them has expressed confidence 
in the longevity of the worrying Corridor. 
Not one believes that this syndicate child 
of Versailles will survive its infancy. 
More than a few say that it would be a joke 
if it were not a tragedy! 

Perhaps one can best translate the 
Danzig Corridor to American readers by 
reminding them that ever since the war 
between Chile and Peru, Bolivia has been 
reclaiming a corridor down to the Pacific 
over land now Chilean. The trouble with 
such a corridor is that somebody beside the 
claimant must guarantee it. Chile will 
not easily relinquish land won by her 
victory in war and, failing that, there is no 
American Versailles Treaty whose numer- 
ous signers must guarantee the Bolivian 
corridor even if they called it into being. 
Even worse is the case of the Danzic 
Corridor, for East Prussia, the territory it 
cuts off, is and long has been an integral part 
of Prussia. Prussia will no more forget it 
than France forgot Alsace and Lorraine. 

It would be incomplete to report here 
only the unanimous opinion of the Euro- 
pean statesmen whom I met, without also 
telling of their suggestions for solving the 
problem. Here they were far from unan- 
imous. One could at once remark the 
difference of attitude held by the Scandina- 
vian and other neutrals sympathetic to 
Germany’s side in the late war, from those 
who were full-fledged allies of the victors. 
But, happily for the League of Nations as 
a European arbiter of European affairs, 
even those former “neutrals” all agreed 
that their countries must join in the 
economic blockade against Germany if she 
attacks Poland. This is an hopeful augury 
that Germany will persist by peaceful rather 
than other means to readjust her eastern 
frontier. 

In more than one quarter it was suggested 
that a practical solution of the seeming 
impasse would be to give up Poland’s 
outlet to the sea at Danzig, across Prussia, 
and replace it with some sort of autono- 
mous coalition between Poland and Lithu- 
ania. Iceland enjoys perfect autonomy, 
and is only linked to Denmark by the fact 
that both have the same king, even though 
he resides in Copenhagen. Why should not 


Poland and Lithuania have the same chief 
executive whilst otherwise preserving com- 
plete autonomy? Economic treaties be- 
tween the two could provide more than 
sufficient reason for such an arrangement, 
Surely Lithuania would benefit by Polish 
export and import trade passing through 
her borders. Poland would thus have her 
desired outlet to the sea, without at the 
same time prolonging a peril to her national 
existence from ‘sixty-three million Germans 
alongside. Surely she has danger enough 
from the huge Russian bear to the east— 
always has had and always will have— 
without wishing to perpetuate a similar 
or worse peril to the west! 

It is difficult to find words strong enough 
to explain to an American audience, lying 
safely away across 3000 miles of ocean, how 
fervently Europe longs for some such ad- 
justment of all her frontiers, anywhere and 
everywhere, that will eliminate the specter 
of possible war. 

No sooner has the intelligence of such 
men as Benes, Pachich, and their confréres, 
by means of the Little Entente, pacified 
the ghost of the Balkans so that it no longer 
walks, when up pops this new nightmare, 
the Danzig Corridor! 

Obviously, it is a problem whose solution 
cannot be hurried. The strength of the 
Little Entente is due to the fact that those 
most concerned did not try to accomplish 
too much at first, but had the patience to 
let it develop step by step, and only so fast 
as improving social conditions and_ the 
state of public opinion permitted. So it 
must be with an adjustment of this new 
question. Poland and Germany should be 
given time to come to some mutually 
satisfactory readjustment, and the best 
friends of Poland will be those who urge 
her to do so, and without undue delay. 

The cause of international hygiene will 
be notably advanced, and the future death 
rate of Europe materially lowered, when 
the drafty corridor of Danzig has _ been 
subjected to some scientific readjustment, 
or entirely replaced by a more sanitary 
outlet to the sea for Poland. Also, such a 
change will make for much better sleep in 
all the chancelries of Europe, and quit 
the nervous system of all such real patriois 
as have the vision to see that peace is to the 


best interest of each country as well as cf, 


all countries. 
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PART OF A WHEAT FIELD IN MONTANA, WHICH HAS YIELDED FORTY BUSHELS TO THE 
ACRE WHEN WHEAT BROUGHT $1.67 PER BUSHEL 


THE NORTHWEST SWINGS 
BACK TO PROSPERITY 


BY AGNES C. LAUT 


N STUDYING conditions in the wheat 

areas of the Northwest just now, you 
are frankly handling dynamite—dynamite 
that has a rebound on railroads, banks, 
jobbers, country and town. 

If you say the West is back, prosperous as 
it was in the era of War prices, you may 
please the boosters, but are open to assault 
and battery from the knockers; for the 
statement is not true. 

If you say the West is still wallowing in 
the after-War trough of depression, you will 
certainly please the politicians, who have 
been making capital out of depression— 
making hay while the sun did moé shine. 
You will be open to a rapid-fire gun attack 
from banks, railroads, and jobbers, whose 
figures will disprove every word you say. 

Yet the fact remains that while there is 
great surface prosperity—debts are being 
paid, interest and arrears are being wiped 
out, high prices and big crops in 1924 
brought business back up above the dead 
level of bankruptcy—there is still great 
carefulness in buying and expansion. All 
lines are still buying from hand to mouth. 
The railroads are still between the devil and 
the deep sea of the need for higher rates— 
which the farmer opposes—and diminishing 
incomes, which pile up such debts as 
smashed the fine old St. Paul road. And the 





jobbers and wholesalers are passing through 
a period to try and test the steadiest heads. 
Will Panama Canal rates force a move of 
half the wholesalers and importers to the 
Pacific Coast from inland centers of dis- 
tribution? Who can answer? 

The Panama Canal is handling eleven 
times as much freight, coast to coast, as 
four years ago, with a saving to the shipper 
of from $2 to $20 a ton on big bulk ship- 
ments such as lumber and oil. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may regulate 
coastal traffic; but it cannot regulate ocean 
traffic in tramp steamers to Asia and Eu- 
rope; and unless the railroads meet these 
ocean rates with low rates on long hauls 
East and West, Panama will get the traffic. 
But if the “rails” give low rates on long 
hauls, the inland sections under the Fourth 
Section of the Law demand proportionately 
low rates; and you are just back where you 
began; for what is to hinder the tramp 
steamers again undercutting the rates? 
Then you have the rails again embarrassed. 
Unemployment results; and the local markets 
for farm produce such as dairy and 
potatoes slump in price; and you have 
fertile ground for the agitator demanding 
credit—credit—credit—State loans—more 
debts, of which the farmer is very chary; 
for he knows that pay day comes. Debts 
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have to be paid; and State pians to remedy 
farming ills did not just pan out as planned 
from 1920 to 1924 in the two Dakotas. 

The, thing looks about as hard to solve as 
a cross-word puzzle; but if you go out on 
the field, the problem is solving itself; and 
while the Northwest is mot back where it 
was during the War, it is out of the doldrums 
and gradually swinging back up to afore- 
time prosperity and progress. 

As to the crops of 1925, while it is true 
that no crop is safe till the money is in the 
bank, I have now crossed every State from 
Minnesota to Washington four times in 
four months and with the exception of one 
small area burned by the heat of July, to 
the extent of perhaps 10 per cent. reduction, 
the wheat crop is in bumper condition. 


Conditions East and West 


Perhaps it will clarify the atmosphere to 
acknowledge frankly that the Western 
farmer did not get any more of a knock- 
down blow from 1920 to 1924 than the 
Eastern farmer. The difference was: the 
Western farmer, with the exception of 
Minnesota, which is an old State in farming, 
got the blow on his weak spot—debt. He 
had been urged to expand during the War; 
and he overexpanded and went in debt. 
The sound Eastern farmer did not inherit a 
mortgaged area. When the blow hit him, 
he had a surplus and not a mortgage. He 
could cut down, sit tight and live on his own 
fat. He did not “hop” his farm as almost 
7 per cent? of farm population did in four 
years, according to Federal Land Bank 
statistics and the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. Parenthetically, it may be 
added that mortgages in the West at this 
period showed an increase of almost 500 
per cent. That was a heavy load round a 
swimmer’s neck, when he found himself 
wrecked in the trough of an after-War 
slump. The Eastern farmer hadn’t that 
load round his neck; but if you examine 
facts, you will find that with much higher 
wages than the Western farmer and almost 
impossibly high prices for feeds, the prices 
for farm lands in the East slumped even 
farther down and hit as hard. 

But the city man of the East, hit by the 
fact that he had no dividends and no 
employment, was a buyer for these low- 
priced Eastern farms. The Western man 
had not this town buyer for his lands. He 
couldn’t climb out under the wreckage. He 
hopped it, abandoning all; or he stayed with 


it. Those who stayed with it are coming 
out all right; and many who hopped away 
to earn a living in factories are now coming 
back with their savings to begin over again 
clear of debt. I can buy to-day many an 
improved Eastern farm at $20 to $40 an 
acre. I could not buy the same character 
of land in the West in Minnesota under $50; 
in the Dakotas under $30; and Montana 
under $20. Why? Because, with good 
prices for produce, these Western lands will 
yield bigger interest on investment. There 
is no other rule governing the price of lands 
—farm lands, not speculators’ lands. 

If you examine what knocked the West 
down from 1920 to 1924, you will see how 
the most of the causes for disaster have 
passed and the ground swell is swinging 
back up to a prosperity such as character- 
ized progress from 1900 to 1914. Every 
cause of disaster but one has passed; and 
that will cure itself. 


Weather and Prices—a Gamble 


First, when prices were highest and 
wages highest in the West, the North- 
western States had poor crops—poor crops 
in a dismal succession for five, in certain 
sections for six years. That simply put the 
man in debt out of business. He was 
gambling against the weather; and the 
weather stacked the cards. Year after 
year, doggedly he played his hopes and his 
tireless labor from 4 A.M to g P.M. against 
the weather. You can’t plant a crop with- 
out spending money on wages and imple- 
ments—especially on an area where the 
safety of the crop depends on speed in 
spring to get the crop in and speed in the 
fall to get the crop off—and each year the 
Western farmer spent more of his reserve or 
went deeper in debt to get a crop that would 
put him back on the even. Price and 
weather beat him—that is the whole story 
from 1920 to the end of 1923. When the 
crop was big, the price was low. The price 
was low because Europe was too poor to buy 
when her exchange was at a discount all the 
way from 20 per cent. to go percent. That 
made the lowest price to Europe too high 
for her to buy. She took to potatoes and 
potato peelings for bread, or went hungry. 


High Prices Promised for 1925 


That was to 1924. Came the big crop 
and high prices, dizzy prices. Granted the 
farmer had marketed the most of his wheat 
at $1.46 to $1.50 before November. He 
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ON A SHEEP RANCH IN MONTANA 
(Wool is a crop of which the United States never raises as much as it consumes) 


got the cash. The speculators pushed the 
price up to $2. Yes; but when the price 
fell to $1.46 the speculators got smashed. 

The farmers got the cash. The specu- 
lators got the head lines and the glory. 

From 1921 to 1923 in crossing the conti- 
nent, you could count on one hand the 
freight cars loaded with farm machinery 
met on the way. To-day you cannot count 
on one hand the freight cars in one train 
loaded with farm machinery. The farmer 
is back in the buying market. That tells 
1ts own story. 

The most of buying Europe is back to 
gold standard. Europe can now buy with- 
out paying excess for her depreciated 
currency; and prices are high, very high; 
and no power on earth can reduce those 
prices for some years. Russia is off the 
map as an exporter of wheat for some 
time. That means a cut in possible wheat 
surplus equal to the entire American crop 
for a year. Russia has had to import 
American and Canadian wheat. We talk 
of Argentine and India wheat as com- 
petitors; but what is Argentine’s 147,000,- 
ooo bushels or 200,000,000 bushels to the 
downfall from Russia’s 780,000,000 bushels? 
As for India’s average 350,000,000 bushels, 
India has a huge population of her own to 
feed and her wheat does not make the fine 
white breads that are made of American 
wheat. How about Canada? At best 
Canada can raise over 400,000,000 bushels; 
at worst, in 1924, 250,000,000 bushels. 
Vhat is that against Russia’s deficit, or 
Europe’s normal needs of 500,000,000 
bushels? As to the big crops glutting the 
market for 1925, the thing is now im- 
possible. Drought cut winter wheat from 


30 to 35 percent. The spring was late and 
fitful in the North. Snow fell as late as the 
last week of May from the Mississippi to 
the Saskatchewan in spots. In Canada, 
the rainy fall cut autumn plowing. What 
was plowed or summer fallowed will go in. 
What was not, will not; or will be drilled 
in on stubble, which is not a method to 
promise huge yields. 

So two unbeatable factors promise a high 
price—the gold standard in Europe, the 
world scarcity of grain for 1925, which 
right now in the market season is yielding 
the farmer 10 to 20 cents more a bushel 
in 1925 than the high prices of 1924. 

Banks and Savings 

Next take the banks. The banks were 
in deep water from 1920 to 1923. Yes, 
some to 1925. I could cite a State where 
sixty-six country banks failed in two 
months, and others where seventy-two 
failed in ninety days; but these statements 
would be misleading; for on the authority of 
the Governor of one of those States—these 
banks were not banks. They were in many 
cases ‘barber shops” that bloomed over- 
night into banks (I am quoting the Governor 
of the State, who is a progressive of pro- 
gressives) with capitals of $10,000 to 
$50,000, which they confidently expected to 
augment with deposits as soon as the 
farmer got his harvest money; but the 
farmer did not get his harvest money till 
1924; and in the interval the banks blew up 
like sky rockets. The blow-up is neither an 
argument for, nor an argument against, 
farm banks. They were never banks in 
any true sense. They were balloons, de 
stroyed by the first adverse wind. 
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I could also quote statements to-day of 
deposits increasing in all banks; but that 
would be equally misleading; for every 
banker knows too many deposits are just as 
bad a sign as too few. They mean people 
are too timid of the future to invest; but the 
fact remains that instead of spencing to the 
limit to-day people are putting aside a 
surplus against future rainy days. 

As the foremost banker of Spokane said 
to me: ‘‘ We now have our own surplus and 
reserves. If we have any crop failures, 
we have a reserve of savings against dis- 
aster. If we have good crops, then we will 
have surplus enough to finance all our own 
requirements, without the aid of the East.” 

So we have three signs of better times in 
the come-back of the West to-day—high 
prices, sound banks and growing savings. 


Radicalism and “‘ Fool” Legislation 


Nothing has hurt credit in the West 
more than the idea cunningly broadcast 
that the West—farm and labor—had gone 
Bolshevik; and nothing could be falser to 
fact. I heard a speaker in the West the 
other night warn his audience that one 
thousand children in the West are to-day 
attending Red Sunday-schools. True. I 
knew that in Washington before I came 
West; but I also knew that in New York 
City alone more than seven thousand 
children are attending Red Sunday-schools. 
Yet no one says that New York has gone 
Bolshevik. 

The first reply to that argument is 
Coolidge’s election. 

I could give you a dozen other facts, but 
shall give only two or three typical ones. 

For years both the Big Four unions and 
the roads have had to maintain expensive 
lobbies in Western States to forefend 
against legislation that would have been 
alike hurtful to employee and employer. 


These lobbies were not paid “lobbyists” 
who could be chucked out. They were 
high-priced attorneys paid to defend both 
the Big Four and the roads from constant 
and ignorant assault and battery. There 
are on the statute-books of the country 
to-day five thousand laws in force regulating 
rails from headlights and signals to cross- 
ings and collisions. Now, no engineer on 
earth wants to run over a motor load of joy- 
riders. The engine cannot go off its tracks. 
The motor can. 

“Do you mean to say,” roared an 
attorney, in a suit for a terrible accident as 
he questioned an engineer, whose fine 
record would have been ruined by the 
verdict, ““do you mean to say your train 
did not strike that motor-car?”’ 

“Yes, sir, I do,’ answered the engineer. 
“The motor-car struck my train.” 

The Big Four Brotherhoods and the rails 
got sick of this legislative assault and 
battery; and about two years ago got their 
heads together. Now when fool legislation 
is proposed—for three times as many more 
laws are yearly put up as the five 
thousand now in force—it is the Big Four, 
not the rail employer, who notifies the 
ambitious friend of the people “to let up,” 
or he’ll hear from the votes of the dear 
people. It is a new plan; and it is working 
well. For two years no paid lobbyist has 
haunted the corridors of certain Western 
States. 


Farmers Buying Railroad Stocks 





Or take another example—this time from 
the farm. A certain section in Montana 
needed an extension of rail bed and needed 
it desperately. The farmers had_ been 
hauling their wheat from forty to fifty miles 
by truck and wagon down to Scobey, just 
south of the Canadian boundary, at a cost of 
25 cents a bushel; but obviously a rail 




















CUTTING WHEAT IN THE AMERICAN NORTHWEST 
(Five machines are hauled by the tractor at the right) 
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A WHEAT FIELD AFTER CUTTING AND BEFORE THRESHING 


(On such land as this a young farmer during the ‘‘slump”’ raised wheat enough in two years to pay the cost of 
his eighty-acre farm) 


company whose stock is selling at $40 below 
par can’t sell stock for an extension at par; 
and under the law it is doubtful if permission 
could be obtained to sell it below par. If it 
sells more bonds than stock, it puts itself in 
the dangerous position that smashed the 
St. Paul; so these farmers pledged them- 
selves to buy stock at par to help to extend 
the road line; and what is more—they did it. 

When I was in this region, though the first 
payments were not due till December 1, an 
old farmer was so delighted at the sight of 
grading begun, he came in and paid down 
his entire subscription for 1925 and 1926. 
More than 750 farmers subscribed amounts 
from $400 to $15,000. This does not look 
as if actual cash were scarce even in the 
hard-hit sections of Montana, of which the 
world has heard most. Nor does it look 
as if the antagonism of farm to railroad 
were a fact, off the agitators’ platform. 

I could give many such facts to prove the 
West is not Bolshevik, a siren song by 
politicians to the contrary notwithstanding. 
So to the three signs of better times in the 
West—high prices, sound banks, growing 
savings—add a fourth, a great swing back to 
sound horse sense and dirt-farm sanity. 


Railroad Difficulties 


Come now to the rail situation. Let us 
acknowledge frankly it is the sorest spot in 
the West to-day. After I had talked to the 
executives of about nine different railroads 
centering in the Twin Cities, I came back to 
my hotel seeing life through glasses about as 
cheerful as black ink; but after I had got out 
in the field, the ink turned to amber and the 
amber to gold. I shall set down the facts 


as clearly as I can, fully conscious that my 
amateur optimism is opposed to their 
professional pessimism. I am only an 
outside lay observer. They are inside 
expert operators; but in climbing moun- 
tains, I have observed you see best when 
you are either below or above the timber 
line. You sometimes can’t see the woods 
for the trees. 

Several things have simultaneously 
worked to put the railroads of the North- 
west at a great disadvantage. 

In certain States like Minnesota, where 
suburban short-distance trains must be 
maintained, motor buses have as great a 
road mileage as the railroads. These take 
passengers and freight traffic from the rails. 
That is all right. No commercial body 
objects to fair competition, but the rail- 
roads are taxed (1) on their own right of 
way, (2) for the motor highway. In other 
words, they are taxed to provide the free 
roads of their competitors; for the motor 
tax does not yield enough to keep the 
State roads in repair. That makes the 
railroads squeal; but squealing doesn’t 
pay dividends. Investors hate a squealer; 
so the railroads are meeting this competi- 
tion by buying up systems of motor buses 
and substituting these for suburban trains. 
It has been a quick shift; but it promises to 
be effective and profitable. It takes at 
least four men to operate a short-run train. 
It takes seldom more than two men and 
often only one to operate a bus or truck. So, 
in spite of that trouble, I am still an 
optimist. 

Buses may supplant rails for suburban 
distances. They cannot supplant them for 
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THRESHING A BUMPER WHEAT CROP IN THE NORTHWEST. AT ; 
(The thresher is at the left, with wagons receiving the unsacked grain. Toward 


long distances for reasons that are self- 
evident. Baggage is limited. Rest and 
wash-rooms are impossible; and few people 
not in the prime of their strength can stand 
a 300-mile run in the space of a bus seat. 


Panama Canal Traffic and the Railroads 


The next factor is much more serious. 
There was a time when the great problem 
was to get traffic to fill the “empties” east- 
bound after the yearly shipments of grain 
and flour and fruit had gone east. Long ago, 
lumber men used to pay go cents a hundred 
to ship lumber from the mountains by sea 
east. Mr. J. J. Hill met them and asked 
at what rate they would ship by rail east. 
They asked for a 55-cent rate east. Mr. 
Hill gave them a 4o-cent rate east to St. 
Paul and filled his empties. This rate has 
been somewhat increased since to meet the 
rising costs of wages and interest; but it is 
still far below the old rate. But now 
Panama is an open sea way; it is shorter 
for the lumber men to reach ship side by 
the Pacific; and Panama has captured the 
rough lumber traffic. The rails can still 
hold their own for speed on finished fine 
stuff. Again the roads do not complain 
of honest competition. What they squeal 
over is this: they are taxed to support their 
competitor through Panama in_ public 
taxes. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could regulate coast-to-coast ship- 
ping, but it could not regulate international 
transoceanic shipping; and even if it did, 
would not foreign ships undercut any set 
American rates and divert shipping to 
foreign ports? Keep in mind, American 
laws prohibit transcontinental roads owning 
and operating ships for Panama traffic. 


Again, I am an optimist. Why should 
that law putting every American road at a 
disadvantage not be abolished? The roads 
were taxed for Panama’s building. Why 
bar them from the benefits of it? Canada 
plans a rebate out of the public treasury 
to make up for the deficit in her rail ship- 
ments due to Panama. The American 
railroads do not ask that; but it does 
seem to me they are within the rights of 
the shareholders in asking the same freedom 
to go into Panama traffic as they have to 
go into bus traffic. 


Wanted: Lower Rates on Long Hauls 


To fill their “empties” going west, the 
roads ask the privilege of charging lower 
rates for transcontinental hauls than for 
short hauls. This does not mean they will 
raise charges on short hauls. It means they 
will lower on long hauls. This is forbidden 
by law except with permission of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Such per- 
mission is what is meant by the Fourth 
Section relief. This is opposed by the 
mountain States, which aver that lower 
rates from points like Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh would divert from the inter-mountain 
distributing centers; but how can any 
point distant from ship side hope for ad- 
vantages which nearness to ocean trailic 
always gives? The sea is a free highway 
with no taxes and no cost of upkeep. It 
has never been beaten by artificial regula- 
tions. Instead, it has always defeated and 
ruined any system that tried to regulate it, 
of which the American Merchant Marine 
is the best example in the world. What 
the railroads are afraid of is that the same 
system of regulation keeping them from 
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benefiting by Panama may now wreck 
them as it did the American Merchant 
Marine; but considering that there are 
now over two million investors in American 
rails and about two million employees on 
American roads, whose taxes helped to 
build Panama, I cannot but believe that 
when the question is taken out of politics, 
it will be solved wisely and fairly. 

Spokane and sections of Idaho are the 
most rampantly disturbed over reaction 
of Panama on the Inter-mountain Empire; 
but their confidence in their own future is 
best proved by the fact they plan the open- 
ing of the Great Columbia Basin to irriga- 
tion at a cost of $300,000,000, which will 
add to their population a million people. 
But people don’t plan $300,000,000 proj- 
ects when they are hanging over the abyss 
of blue ruin. The outcry is to me more 
the sign of good vigorous kicking, growing 
pains, than rigor mortis. 

Incidentally, it may be added that rail- 
road opposition to the Gooding Bill is 
owing to the fact that the Gooding Bill 
establishes Congress as a_ rate-making 
body and takes that function from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Rates 
set yearly by Congress are not a prospect 
in which any investor in the world would 
buy. The thing the investor must have is a 
stable market; and considering that the 
average investor in rails holds all the way 
from fifty to sixty-six shares, he is not a 
plutocrat. He is the average man who 
saves. Rates kicked about in hustings 
every four years are not an investment. 
They are a gamble. 

When you come to the question of raising 
rates, it is the red-hot end of a poker. It is 


CURRENT PRICES THIS IS NOT EXACTLY A POVERTY SCENE 
the right is a tractor supplying the power to the threshing machine through a belt) 


very intricate and the public loathes the 
intricate. 


Should Rates on Grain Be Raised? 


Plainly and briefly as I can state it— 
here it is: 

Wages and cost of equipment are two 
and one-half times as much as they were 
twenty years ago. Wages can not go down 
when cost of living stays up; so that way 
out is not even considered. 

Now get it clear; for it is intricate and 
terribly important that the problem should 
be solved to prevent the eight other roads 
of the Northwest coming to the same bad 
smash as the St. Paul—which they inevi- 
tably will on their own showing of traffic, 
unless they are given relief. If rates are to 
be lowered on such bulk traffic as lumber 
and steel to meet Panama rates, and rates 
are to be raised on wheat and farm products 
—this is making the farmer the goat, 
the donkey, the beast of burden to carry 
the whole load. And the prosperity of the 
Western roads depends on the prosperity of 
the Western farmer. The roads see that 
and would work it out another way if the 
law would let them. 

For the sake of the West, follow out the 
law even if it is intricate. Uncle Sam has 
never failed to solve his problems yet. 
It is a safe bet he will solve this one if it is 
taken out of politics. 

The Transportation Act says 534 per 
cent. is a fair return on rail investment as 
a whole. Get it clear. The Transportation 
Act does mot guarantee 534 per cent. 
It establishes that as a fair basis, and 
instructs the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to allow such rates as will make the 
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investment in rails (as a whole) produce 
this fair return. All right. The roads 
accept the law. Now while some individual 
roads have earned as high as 6 per cent., 
the rails as a whole have never earned 
anything like 534 per cent. The North- 
west rails as a whole earned only a deficit 
in 1920, 1.63 per cent. in 1921, 3.29 per 
cent. in 1922, 4 per cent. in 1923, and 3.62 
per cent. in 1924. Two went in the hands 
of receivers. Two others were able to 
maintain 5 per cent. dividends because they 
had sources of income outside transporta- 
tion—on mines and other securities. Per- 
mission was given to advance rates amount- 
ing to 55 per cent. elsewhere in the United 
States but only 39 per cent. in the North- 
west, owing to agricultural depression. 
The Northwest railroads now ask per- 
mission to advance rates 11 per cent., about 
2 cents a bushel on grain. 

If any of the roads should by the grace of 
heaven earn over 6 per cent., then the 
amount over 6 per cent. is to be divided 
50-50 with the Government—and the 
Government’s share may be loaned to 
help the weak roads. This feature was 
accepted by every road in the United States. 
A similar feature was suggested in Canada 
four years ago, before Thornton’s day, that 
rates should be reduced on the Canadian 
Pacific, but held up on the Nationals. The 
roads did not raise a voice in the matter, 
but all Canada did. Why penalize efficiency 
for inefficiency? Try it on a corner grocery 
store. The idea in Canada died a-borning. 


The Next Step: Railroad Consolidation. 


What then is the way out for the North- 
western railroads? 

Two ways out: Consolidation of systems; 
more settlers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has already mapped out plans for the group- 
ing of the great railway systems. The hitch 
here is that the solvent roads and the good 
earners do not want to be loaded with the 
insolvent roads. However that works out, 
there is another simpler way in which 
consolidation of groups serving the same 
territory can be effected. Supposing the 
railroads are given permission voluntarily to 
work together and eliminate duplication of 
service and cars and crews in contiguous 
territory? In two lines, a duplication of 
service for from five hundred to eight 
hundred miles would be saved. The North- 
west rails could save ten million dollars 


a year; and that is 2 per cent. more for 
their shareholders with equally good service 
to their shippers. 

It hardly needs to be added that if the 
Northwest roads are permitted a method 
to pay 7 per cent. instead of 5 per cent. to 
their shareholders, they are on safe and 
easy street at once. With stock at par, 
they can sell some stock and less bonds; 
and as long as the rail structure, like the 
triangle, stands with a broad base of stock 
and a narrow apex of bonds, it is safe. 
Reverse the financial structure, with a 
broad top of bonds and a narrow base of 
stock—and the first bad years the triangle 
upsets and the road is in the hands of re- 
ceivers as in the case of the St. Paul and the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. Dividends can be 
skipped in a bad year. Interest on bonds 
can not. So much for consolidation. 


Reclaiming Vacated Farms 


But the great stable reéstablishment of 
the Northwest is in the repatriation of the 
abandoned farm Jands—greater traffic— 
and the movement has already begun in a 
large volume from two main streams. 

The first stream is the come-back of the 
man who was frozen out by the slump of 
1920-23. In some cases he abandoned his 
land to mortgage holders—in other words, 
went into the bankruptcy court and got 
debt-free. In the slump he took factory 
work in centers like Detroit and Chicago; 
and—he saved. He is coming back now, 
and he knows the value of land, and can’t 
be fooled by the land shark into buying at 
values higher than will yield a good return, 
or what is worse—fooled into buying poor 
land, arid land, sandy spots, areas far from 
rail; and he is coming back with implements 
for which he has paid cash. Farm land, 
which has not had a buyer for four years, 
can now be bought at bottom values on 
terms unheard of for thirty years. Only 
the other day a banker sent to a farm 
magazine editor the offer of three quarter- 
sections with buildings on each and twenty 
years to pay in instalments at from $20 
to $30 an acre. I heard of another case 
where the payments were to be made 
without interest. I know of 300 cases of 
such families coming back from one State. 

The other main stream is the movement 
of farmers from high-priced farm States 
to the Northwest while the prices are low. 
When the great slump in values occurred in 
1920-23, I know of trust and loan and insur- 
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ance companies of the Central Middle 
West, who jumped in and bought millions 
of acres of foreclosed lands at $20 to $40 
an acre, which they hope to hold and 
colonize at $60 an acre. Now $60 an acre 
is a stiff price for lands to a young farmer 
with no capital but his hands and debt- 
free implements; so a second movement is 
now under way—not far enough along to 
describe it as a big movement but locally 
far enough along to be full of promise. 

Land in thousands of acres fell into the 
lap of banks in the slump. Sometimes the 
unpaid balance of the mortgage stood at 
$30 an acre; sometimes at $18. The banks 
have decided in countless cases that it will 
pay them better to sell these lands at 
exactly the face of the mortgage on easy 
terms than hold the vacant lands for a rise 
to $40 and $60; so in these sections there is a 
movement among boards of trade and rail- 
road executives to post these lands publicly 
at bottom price and sell to the settlers at 
bona fide bottom price, keeping the specula- 
tive shark from pocketing a fictitious profit 
from the buyers’ ignorance of values. I 
know of an area on the border of Montana 
and Dakota where literally whole town- 
ships are for sale on these easy terms, with 
no cash down, twenty years to pay, and 
interest 6 per cent. 

Signs of Prosperity 

The crops in Minnesota are excellent; the 
crops in the Dakotas are Ar. The crops in 
Eastern Montana are better than for seven 
years, with one small spot damaged by 
July heat, perhaps 10 per cent. Oregon 
and Washington never had better apple 
yields or better prices; 40,000 car loads of 
apples will move from Washington alone. 
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While up to August many lumber mills on 
the Coast were operating at a loss, owing 
to slack orders from the Atlantic Coast in 
the building trades, the two strongest 
lumber companies on the Pacific were 
operating at a profit of $4 a thousand, 
owing to two causes: (1) machine operation 
in large units; (2) elimination of all middle- 
men but the one essential retailer to 
afford small buyers credit and _ storage. 
Please note that the loss was owing to 
slack conditions in the East, not the West. 

Or take what one may call promiscuous 
facts—straws which show the direction of 
the tide. Seattle now has a five-million- 
dollar hotel, and it is packed to the roof. 
Spokane boasts a hotel second to none in 
the world. Five-million-dollar hotels don’t 
look to me like a bankrupt area. This 
summer Spokane, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
have entertained not less than 500,000 tour- 
ists and members of visiting conventions. 

Within ten years a dozen places in 
Washington and Oregon have increased 
from villages to cities of 5,000, 7,000, 
30,000—Astoria, Aberdeen, Longview, 
Everett, Bellingham. Why? Because 
they are the shipping points for the es- 
sential supplies of the world—lumber, ore, 
fish, fruit, grain. An era that possesses 
the basic necessities of life—food, ore, 
lumber—can never go broke, and if it 
encounters a tangled market or labor 
condition it will work out its own problems if 
left alone to the eternal laws of supply and 
demand, with fewer political jams and 
dams thrown into the machinery. 

Now sum up the factors making for the 
swing back to prosperity in the Northwest. 
Sum up the factors still hampering pros- 
perity. Which outweighs the other? 
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CHINA’S NATIONAL IDEALS 


A. CHINESE SCHOLAR’S APPEAL FOR AMERICAN SYMPATHY 


BY KINN WEI SHAW 


[The writer of this article is one of the most promising of the Chinese scholars now studying in this 
country, and his post-graduate work has the commendation of Professor Seligman, eminent economist of 


Columbia University, New York. 


Mr. Kinn Wei Shaw was formerly Professor of Public Finance in the 


Government College of Law and Political Sciences at Hangchow, and is a representative of the educated 
leadership of the movement for full recognition of Chinese independence and sovereignty. It is proper that 
Americans should have the Chinese point of view at this moment of intense controversy.—THE Eprtor] 


UCH has been said about the present 

upheaval in China. Some attribute 
it to a revival of anti-foreignism and con- 
sider it as more menacing to the foreign 
interests than the Boxers’ uprising, while 
others lay it to the agitation of Soviet 
agents rather than to any real discontent 
among the Chinese themselves. Asa matter 
of fact, it is not the outcome of either a 
blind anti-foreign sentiment or Bolshevist 
propaganda. 

It is the cry of the Chinese people for the 
re-creation of their nation, for the restoration 
of her sovereignty and her place of dignity 
among the peoples of the world. It does not 
represent the futile efforts of a few imprac- 
tical visionaries, nor the uncontrolled fury of 
a group of violent chauvinists. It is the 
concerted movement of a thoughtful, prac- 
tical body of people, including in their 
number the best-informed and most intel- 
lectual men of the country, and it is moving 
logically and steadily toward its objective, 
a true national government for China. 


Industrial Wer 


The crisis originated in a fight for the 
legalization of labor unions. In the middle 
of May, 1925, the dismissal of a number of 
union laborers in several Japanese mills at 
Shanghai brought a strong protest from the 
labor union. A group of defenseless work- 
men, who gathered at a mill to demand the 
reinstatement of their dismissed comrades, 
was fired upon by the Japanese foremen; 
one of the men was killed, and seven others 
were wounded. 

This tragedy resulted in a strike of 10,000 
laborers in these Japanese mills, and the 
issuance of the following demands by the 
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union: (1) The dismissal and punishment by 
law of the two Japanese foremen who had 
opened fire on the workmen; (2) The pay- 
ment of compensation and pensions to the 
families of the killed and wounded work- 
men; (3) The prohibition of arms-carrying 
by foremen; (4) The official recognition of 
the workers’ union as the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the workers; (5) The reinstate- 
ment of those laborers who were dismissed 
from their posts for their connection with 
the labor union; (6) The payment of 
regular wages to all strikers pending the 
final settlement of the strike; (7) The en- 
forcement of a bonus system; and (8) The 
abolition of the guarantee fund, which was 
really a deduction of wages, from 5 to 10 per 
cent., for the establishment of a “security 
fund,” which the workman was liable to 
forfeit, partially or totally, when he quit or 
was dismissed. 

Unfortunately, the Japanese employers 
refused to accept these demands, especially 
that for the dismissal of the responsible 
murderers; and Royozo Takei, president of 
the Naigai Cotton Spinning Company, 
declared his unyielding policy by saying 
that once the management succumbed to 
the strikers’ demands, there would be no 
end of trouble. 

Then came the demonstration of the 
strikers from the Japanese mills and the 
local students in the foreign settlement at 
Shanghai; then the suppression of the 
popular demonstration, the arrest of the 
labor and student leaders, and the massacre, 
on May 30, of unarmed students and strikers 
by British policemen. As a result of these 
occurrences, a boycott of British and 
Japanese goods was ordered by the strikers 
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and heartily endorsed by the whole nation; 
the breaking of diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain is being demanded, and the 
abolition of extraterritoriality and other 
unequal treaties is being voiced generally 
throughout China. 


Political Aspirations 


From this brief survey of the present 
situation in China, we can readily see that 
the same spirit of liberty;which, in the first 
phase of the uprising, incited the Chinese 
laborers to fight for just treatment in the 
industrial order, is now, in the second stage 
of the movement, driving the Chinese 
people as a whole to struggle for the libera- 
tion of the nation from the foreign yokes of 
unjust and unequal treaties. 

Indeed, it is a life and death struggle of 
the Chinese people for industrial justice, on 
the one hand, and political liberalism on the 
other. If history does repeat itself, the 
bloodshed at Shanghai may well be com- 
pared with the ‘‘ Boston Massacre” of 1775, 
and China’s present struggle for national 
integrity and international justice may be 
ranked with the American Declaration of 
Independence. It may be safely said that 
the inspiration which led the founders of the 
United States to exert themselves for the 
cause of their nation is now the latent 
moving force of the whole Chinese Republic; 
and what the fathers of the American 
Commonwealth accomplished in the western 
world will serve as model and guide to their 
faithful followers and admirers in the East. 

It is a heartening stimulus to the Chinese 
people to find the American statesmen of 
to-day the worthy upholders of the great 
and noble ideals of their forefathers. 


The Meaning of Sinoism 


As the present movement in China in- 
volves two main forces exerted for the 
realization of the objectives of industrial 
democracy and political liberalism, the 
author suggests that the movement be 
characterized as Sinoism rather than as 
“anti-imperialism” or “anti-capitalism,” 
for he feels that Sinoism is the term which 
most accurately describes the spirit which is 
animating China to-day, and believes that it 
ls one which should be greatly endeared to 
the hearts of the Chinese people. 

If properly developed, it will become an 
enlightened, constructive, and_ patriotic 
force for the building up of a new China. 
On the other hand, if it is misdirected, or 
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driven astray by the obstinate policies of 
the Japanese and British Governments 
towards China, the inevitable result will be, 
at the very least, an unpleasant and woeful 
economic warfare between China and Japan 
and Great Britain. 

Fortunately, at this critical moment, 
France has ratified the agreements of the 
Washington Conference, and the other 
governments have more or less shown their 
willingness to join the conference on Chinese 
problems suggested by President Coolidge. 
May we not expect that the moral support 
given to the Chinese people by the rest of 
the world under the leadership of the United 
States will be fully repaid in the near future 
by a closer working together of all countries 
for the advancement of the world’s peace 
and progress? 


Popular Government vs. Dictatorships 


It is sometimes alleged that China needs 
a dictator to rescue her from her present 
plight. But the real fact is that she is in 
need of a good and strong popular govern- 
ment. No government can be good and 
strong if it lacks adequate financial and 
military support. As long as China is 
fettered by a low tariff—and the Washing- 
ton Conference provided for a maximum 
rate of only 1244 per cent.—the financial 
condition of the Central Government can- 
not be much improved; and under such 
conditions, it could never become strong 
even under a dictatorship. 

According to the views of a special 
correspondent of the London Times, pub- 
lished by that paper recently, Japan favors 
a dictator for China and plans to oppose 
President Coolidge’s suggestion that a 
conference be called for consideration of the 
question of extraterritorial rights in China. 
If this is true, it is indeed ridiculous, for is it 
not the height of absurdity to suppose that 
there could ever be a dictator of a nation 
who could be made or unmade at the discre- 
tion of a foreign government? If there 
could be such a dictator, he would be better 
styled as “a special protector of the 
Japanese special interests in China.” 

This policy is not at all new, but rather a 
traditional one practised by the Japanese 
Government. Unfortunately, all the so- 
called “dictators” who received full support 
from the Japanese Government have failed 
one after the other, and what has been left 
is a deep-rooted hatred on the part of the 
Chinese people toward their neighboring foe. 
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Unfriendliness of Great Britain and Japan 


Recent reports have also mentioned the 
facts that a certain pro-British politician is 
seeking to unite with a certain strong pro- 
Japanese militarist, to force the resignation 
of the provisional Chief Executive Tuan 
Chi-jui, and also that the British and 
Japanese have promised the very pro- 
Japanese militarist Chang Tso-lin, the 
Mukden war lord, a large loan if he sup- 
presses the anti-British and anti-Japanese 
propaganda and ends the boycott. As a 
consequence, a civil war is threatening in 
China again, and the calling of a conference 
to revise the Chinese treaties may thereby 
be blocked and _ indefinitely postponed. 
This may aid the policy of Great Britain 
and Japan to some extent for the time being. 

It is still to be expected, however, that 
prudence and farsightedness will restrain 
these two governments from such an unwise 
policy as an alliance, not with the Chinese 
people at large, but with one of their 
internal oppressors whose worldly prestige 
is always at stake and whose ultimate fall is 
merely a matter of time. As soon as the 
Japanese and British Governments come 
to see the folly of backing up the unworthy 
militarists, there will be found a thousand 
and one ways of restoring the friendship 
between China and her enemies of to-day— 
Japan and Britain. 


Superior Labor Conditions in Chinese Mills 


One word may also be necessary to 
explain the attitude of the Chinese employ- 
ers toward their employees. A petition of 
the commercial bodies of Shanghai, sub- 
mitted June 1, 1925, to the Municipal Coun- 


cil, demands the enforcement of a Chinese | 
provisional factory law, promulgated 1923, © 


which not only restricts child labor but also 
provides free supplementary education, 
This shows that these organizations are 
aware of the necessity for bettering the labor 
conditions at Shanghai. Although such 
evils as long working hours (as a rule 
eighteen hours a day, for both children and 
adults) and the employment of children 
under twelve or even ten years of age have 
been found in the Chinese cotton mills as 
well as in the foreign mills, other evils, such 
as the use of corporal punishment, the 
forfeiture of the guarantee fund, and the 
lack of encouragement through the distribu- 
tion of bonuses according to merit, which 
were recognized as the remote causes of the 
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recent labor trouble in the Japanese mills at 
Shanghai, are nearly non-existent in the 
Chinese mills. 

The securing of constructive legislative 
remedies for the deplorable conditions of 
labor in Shanghai and other industrial cities 
will also necessitate the codperation of the 
welfare workers of the western world, for 
the betterment of the condition of the 
Chinese laborer will be effected more along 
the lines of organized labor as it now exists 
in America than in accordance with the 
program of extreme radicalism. Thus we 
may say that the warm and friendly senti- 
ment of the American public may encourage 
the Chinese people in their endeavor to 
make a democratic political, as well as eco- 
nomic, order an actuality in the Far East, 


Statements by Americans 


In concluding I would like to quote from 
two of the leading American friends of 
China. In replying to the criticism by the 
American Chamber of Commerce at Han- 
kow on his stand for China, Senator Borah, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, made the following statement: 


Any one who is familiar with what has been going 
on in China for the past ten years, and the manner 
in which foreigners have disregarded and _ bruited 
Chinese interests, will have no doubt as to what is 
the real cause of the trouble in China at the present 
time. If the foreign interests in China would respect 
the rights of the Chinese people and deal with them 
in justice; if they would even give these people the 
rights, and respect the rights as they were defined 
at the Disarmament Conference, there would be no 
trouble in China with foreign powers. 


Ina letter addressed to President Coolidge 
and made public on July 12, William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, has also given timely expression to 
the opinion that the Chinese are an ancient 
and honorable people who have developed a 
distinctive culture of rare qualities, have a 
right to demand the respect and deference 
accorded to national sovereignty, and that 
the American trade union movement be- 
lieves firmly that their Republic stands for 
ideals of human justice and equality of 
opportunity for all, which must direct not 
only national policies but also its relations 
with other countries. 

Are these not voices of justice which 
denounced justly the “imperialistic com- 
bine” of foreign interests in China and 
counseled the American public to lend a 
helping hand in China’s reconstruction and 
her struggle for self-determination? 
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ORTO RICO balances on the brink of 

an indefinable dimension. ‘To ensnare 
the spirit of a nation in a few thousand 
words and label the product “The Soul of 
Siam,” for instance, is daring by any count. 
In the case of Porto Rico it should be 
attempted only with the greatest caution. 
Porto Rico is ineffable and elusive. In any 
doubt at all, the scribe should retreat hur- 
tiedly to those emerald palms and sapphire 
seas which have been thieved from the 
poet by the traveloguer. 

In the “Soul of Spain,” Mr. Havelock 
Ellis produced an incomparable effect, to 
the eternal gratitude of Spain, although 
[believe he had no intent to conciliate that 
country. For spiritual characteristics of 
Porto Rico T shall refer you unhesitatingly 
and defiantly to Mr. Ellis’ “Soul of Spain.” 
| Whatever the processes of Americanization 
In Porto Rico, as long as Porto Rican chil- 
dren pray in soft Spanish syllables at the 
maternal knee, and Porto Rican sages expire 
sipping from goblets of crystal the intel- 
| lectual ambrosia of Cervantes in the orig- 
inal, the soul of Porto Rico will remain the 
soul of Spain. Why not? It would have 
. taken us, the whole hundred million of us, 

more than twenty-six years to cast off the 
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PORTO RICO 


A Stupy IN COLONIAL COURTESIES 


BY CAROLINE DAWES APPLETON 


traditions of other lands and other tongues, 
even if anybody should hold this to be 
entirely desirable. rn 

The Americanization of Porto Rico is 
nota problem. To identify it as a problem 
is to proceed from a point at which we have 
not yet arrived. A preliminary stage 
would be our own knowledge of Porto Rico, 
what and where it is—and why. Second 
only to our ignorance concerning Porto 
Rico is the measure of our misinformation. 
Probably only a well-organized revolution 
would formally arouse our romantic na- 
tional consciousness; and this Porto Rico is 
too courteous to institute. 

We are content to assume that after a 
quarter-century of American control Porto 
Rico enjoys a remarkable state of develop- 
ment. This is sufficiently true to make any 
elaboration on the theme entirely too com- 
plicated to hold our attention. Attached 
as we are to glittering generalities, it is 
sufficient to feel and to assert with pride 
that this state of development is compre- 
hended by a policy, and that our policy, 
generally speaking, is: To love our so-called 
“dependencies” and wish them well; to help 
them, educate them, feed them if they 
actually starve, repair them where their 
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political mechanism breaks down, to nurse 
them in the event of plague or pest (those 
ills to which a presumably untutored people 
is prone), and to ask little or nothing of 
them in return but that they shall learn 
English in their schools, refrain from noisy 
uprisings and revolts, and consider with 
respect if not with gratitude those federal 
appointees who are wafted down to them 
every four years or so like feathers from the 
electoral pluming of the eagle. 

We are, of course, an eagle. And yet in 
matters involving any variation of thisample 
colonial policy we emit a plaintive squawk, 
order out the marines, and plunge our head 
resolutely into the sand. In which, it might 
be said, we are generically untrue to form. 

Irony apart,we are inexcusably dense about 
Porto Rico. We should inform ourselves. 

It is Porto Rico’s misfortune to be sit- 
uated on a mythical scale of colonial values 
midway between the Philippines and Guam. 
We like to debate about the Philippines and 
Guam because the Philippines are big 
enough to know something about and Guam 
is a microscopic mystery about which either 
faction can say almost anything and never 
suffer challenge. 

















© Harris & Ewing 
HON. FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA 


(Resident Commissioner for Porto Rico, at Washington, 
since 1917) 


In the past year Porto Rico has performed 
a remarkable feat. In all phases of de. 


velopment the Island has gone forward, 


Nothing has declined. 


Governor Towner’s Success 


impositions upon a resisting community, 


_They have been evolved by a cautious and 
perceptive process, and represent his per- f 


sonal conception of the needs of the Island 
and the aspirations and purposes of the 
Islanders themselves. 

This principle of presiding over the 
government of an intelligent, ambitious, 
patient, and courteous little nation has 
been a process of developing inherent 
qualities and energies to an _ efficient 
maximum. Governor Towner has to an 
astounding degree not only permitted 
but assisted the Island to govern itself— 
a policy which has been invested with far 
more of his personal energy and _ resource 
than is at once apparent. 

Actually we have no colonial policy. 
Actually we depend upon individual gov- 
ernors to do the governing and report to us 
at least once a year what it is all about and, 
further, to report in such a manner that we 
shall understand what it is all about. This 
year Mr. Towner’s report is characterized 
by dignity and dispatch, and possibly by 
some latent element of judicial humor. 

It appears that Mr. Towner is aware, 
after several terms in Congress and a 
studious period of chairmanship of the 
House Committee on Insular Affairs, that 
we do not in the least know what it is all 
about even when it is explained at length 
in a report, “respectfully submitted” and 
published by the Government Printing 
Office. 


Porto Rican Traits 


There is a “trick question” very popu: 
larly posed about Porto Rico. Like the 
Yankee answer, it throws the burden of 
proof neatly on the other fellow. During 
several years’ residence in Porto Rico it 
has been put to me a score of times in more 
or less the same words by visiting officials 
and tourists. With whatever kindly feeling 
toward the Porto Rican, the honest-to-God 
American is impelled to inquire, “Aren't 
they kind of—kind of volatile?” The in 
plication is absorbing. I can only imagine 
what it is. 
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PORTO RICO 


I should answer, roughly, that they are 


' not, although they speak English with a 
F strong Spanish accent and gesticulate to 
impress the point of their remarks; they are 
} quick-tempered and tropical in small mat- 
» ters, oratorical but not redundant, whim- 
» sical but not capricious, and susceptible to 
irritations of small kinds precisely as are we. 
' But in emergencies they are cool—not cool, 


but cold with a strange, abstract, intel- 


» lectual chill that grips a perceptive lawyer 
' when he scans a jury and detects the pale 
flash of personal antagonism in the eye of 


the third man on the left. It is a good 
quality. Our State Department could use 


| itin one of those nineteen posts which make 


Spanish an important tongue to aspirants 
for dipfomatic appointment. 


Self-Government 


Invited by one continental American 
delegation to entertain immediate aspira- 
tions for statehood, they had agreed that 
statehood was their only aim. Why not? 
Itisa good aim. Assured by a subsequent 
delegation of sightseers that nothing could 
deprive them of the constitutional right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
and that these things could only result from 
complete autonomy—.e., independence— 
they had politely admitted that indepen- 
dence was their only logical aim. This 
does not argue indecision, unreliability, 
incompetency in any form. It is merely 
that Porto Rico, transplanted from one 
sovereignty to another, has been intensely 
preoccupied with her eventual status. A 
certain number of people are to be found in 
And there are other camps. 

Mr. Towner seems to have demonstrated 
that the question is not pressing because 
no one is pressing it. Certainly he has per- 
ceived qualities of self-government in Porto 


| Rico, for he has strongly recommended the 


appointment of Porto Ricans to federal 
posts in the Island—a matter which is 
indeed vitally important to the develop- 
ment of their best men. Such appoint- 
ment seems to be the only hall-mark of 
excellence which an appreciative home gov- 
ffament can set upon deserving colonial 
Further, it is a definite incentive 
to excellence. 

The Porto Rican who devotes his best 


pthought and energy to public service is 


entitled to something better than the vice- 
grades, to serve ultimately as an assistant 


» ‘0 continentals whose appointments, how- 
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HON. HORACE M. TOWNER, GOVERNOR CF 
PORTO RICO 


(Governor Towner came to his present office in April, 

1923, after long and distinguished service as Representa- 

tive in Congress from Iowa and especially as chairman of 
the Committee on Insular Affairs) 


ever merited, are necessarily largely matters 
of political award by Washington. 


Recent Progress 


Returning to Porto Rico after a year’s 
absence, I looked for change but I was un- 
prepared for the change that met me fifty 
yards from the dock. 

New office buildings tower, and along the 
single road that .leads from San juan to 
its gracious suburbs on the mainland, new 
public buildings are complete or in process 
of construction. The Atheneum, a stately 
Moorish structure, is finished and shelters 
the classical debates to which the Porto 
Rican mind inclines, and further the new 
Capitol progresses. The new School of 
Tropical Medicine, designed to be the 
nucleus of a great Pan American University, 
emerges from scaffoldings and superstruc- 
tures as from a chrysalis. 

Along this road the ancient clap-trap 
of crowded guaguas has given place to the 
purr of expensive motors that propel a 
type of omnibus that thwarts our best 
dream of urban transit! It is a super-bus, 
which clearly we build for export as the 
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Porto Rican’s grow their best citrus fruits 
for the Northern market. The streets are 
impalpably cleaner, and free of beggars. 
Fine banks spread shadowy doorways 
through which gleam mosaic, bronze and 
marble—a department store, a new restau- 
rant, although I incline fiercely to the old 
resort of political intrigue where hot choc- 
olate and toasted pan de mallorca have long 
been intellectual fodder comparable only 
with the honey, fruit, and wines of Cyprus 
that beguiled the ancient Greek. 

And the police! Their gray uniforms 
tave always been impeccable, but perhaps 
their leggins are more effulgent than of old. 
Take Rodriguez (probably that is his name), 
whose royal gesture impartially disposes 
truck, limousine, and flivver; Rodriguez’ 


smile and -ailitary bearing have been snap-. 


shotted by every female tourist since the 
walls of El Morro and the Ballaja were 
shelled by that famous, bloodless victory 
of ours in 1899 when we assumed possession 
of the most courteous, mannerly, proud, 
courageous, and ambitious colony that 
ever fell to the lot of a conquering power. 
We may not have drawn blood in Porto 
Rico. Thank God that we did not. We 
have now to regret only the destruction of 
sections of those ancient walls for whose 
traditions Porto Ricans still feel an ache in 
the throat and a mist in the eye. They re- 
construct them patiently, repair them year 
by year out of a small surplus of public or 
private funds—surplus only after all pos- 
sible children have been schooled, all pos- 
sible sanitary improvements made, all 
bridges, roads and waterworks, etc.—not an 
imposing surplus! ,But they contrive to 
put back a few bricks every year. The fact 
is one for consideration by Congress. The 
restoration of Porto Rico’s historic land- 


marks would not be a heavy drain upon 
our federal resources. 

But I would not present the Porto Rican 
situation as pathetic. 
It is inspiring, not as a study in self-sacrifice 
and suffering but as a study in modem 
development that is well abreast of our 
best efforts in the North—the hot pursuit of 
not unattainable ideals. In assisting Porto 
Rico to be a credit to us (whatever this 
implies) we should be extremely cautious 
to protect the place from a second-rate 
Americanism, a_ second-class civilization 
superimposed upon an already estimable 
one. The best intelligence, the best under- 
standing that we can give to Porto Rico 
are not too good. 


The Claims of Courtesy 


The men we send to Porto Rico may 
safely be our best. New industries, new 
banks, and commercial enterprises of con- 
tinental origin will serve their own inter- 
ests best by choosing their man to take up 
the intricate business of Latin-American 
relations in Porto Rico and choosing a man 
in no sense smaller or inferior in mental 
caliber to the agent they would entrust 
with new lines of intercourse in Rio de 
Janeiro or Buenos Aires. This is not that 
the volume of trade is commensurate but 
because the individual exactions are quite 
as great, and our national responsibility to 
our own dependency is far greater. Let him 
be intelligent, considerate, and courteous. 

The Porto Rican jibaro who pads gently 
to and from his work beneath a canopy of 
flamboyant trees in scarlet flower, who bears 
a pole to guide his oxen or the long curved 
machete of the cane fields, and revolves 
political chitchat in his zaif, humorous, phi- 
losophic brain—this man steps aside to let 

pass a high-powered car 





and lets fall casually, dem- 
ocratically and without 
subserviency, a friendly 
““Adio’!”, Meeting ona 
narrow sidewalk, — two 
men will step into the 














street that neither may 
take advantage of the 
other. 

Courtesy is not al 
empty thing. Hospitality 
still makes a rite of 4 
ginger-cookie on a silvet 
tray in impoverished sec- 
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tions of our own South. 


It is not pathetic, F 
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A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF RECENT PROGRESS IN PORTO RICO—THE BRIDGE OVER RIO GRANDE 
DE ARECIBO 


Courtesy and hospitality are interwoven 
into the social and economic tapestry of 
Porto Rico’s past and present as gold and 
silver threads interweave the epic tapestries 
that line the walls of old Polish castles and 
portray the history of that noble nation 
from the first act of its drama. 


Poland: A Comparison 


At the risk of challenge upon such small 
matters as area and population, I shall liken 
Porto Rico to Poland. Like the Poles, the 
Porto Ricans are inherent diplomats, gifted 
and ambitious. Like the Poles, the Porto 
Ricans are frugal and industrious; they 
bear a heavy load of illiteracy still and 
achieve a rare degree of intensive culture 
among the more leisurely classes. Like 
the Poles, perhaps, the Porto Ricans will 
silently but resolutely resist complete 
assimilation by any other race until they 
are persuaded that the greatest good to the 
greatest number is to be attained by such 
assimilation. Like the Poles, the Porto 
Ricans have commercial acumen, a scientific 
trend of mind, a poetic flair and a marked 
predilection for the ancients. Libraries 
are infinitely prized in Porto Rico. In the 
division of the estate of a Porto Rican of 
position no legacy is more enviable than his 
beoks. They are frequently rare and valu- 
able, and invariably they comprise works in 
three or four languages. 


But what more can be said for Porto 
Rico’s culture than that Boston has seen 
fit to invest so much money there? 

Now I am reminded of the man who was 
worried about Poland six or seven years 
ago, greatly perturbed over the future of a 
nation that was being run by a pianist. 
Out of his concern rose the same query: 
“Those Poles, aren’t they sort of volatile, 
anyhow?” Yet to-day the world marvels at 
the economic and political stability of that 
nation whose history is torn and blood- 
stained as a battle-flag. 


The Island’s History 


Here, of course, the analogy ends unless 
you care to admit that the loss of a few 
men to a small country is as honorable as 
the loss of an army to a large one. The 
pages of Porto Rico’s colonial history are no 
less blood-stained than those of any other 
colony. The island was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, on his second voyage 
with a fleet of seventeen vessels and some 
fifteen hundred men. The island was called 
Borinquen and was inhabited by Indians 
of that strain, more pacific than the neigh- 
boring Carib tribes. The colonization be- 
gan with Ponce de Leon in about 1508 and 
was no more gentle a process of coercion 
than Mr. James Fenimore Cooper records 
for us. The small courtesies that thrive 
in Porto Rico to-day are as much the 
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outgrowth of common tribulation as the 
genial “howdy” between strangers that 
keeps alive in our own highways and byways 
the fraternal agony of early New England 
and the later brotherhood of the Oregon trail. 

The present population of Porto Rico is 
about 1,300,000, and the island is divided 
into seventy-six municipalities. In the 
more remote of these the changes of the past 
year under the Towner Administration are 
most evident. Perceptibly the whole 
“tone” of the island is better. The em- 
ployment of this unwieldy population has 
been materially increased by the great 
mass of public construction work which has 
reacted to improve the general labor wage. 
It is estimated that public’construction has 
increased 100 per cent. this year over any 
other year in the history of the island. 

There exists in Porto Rico a peculiar 
dignity, a self-sufficiency, that is the out- 
growth of an old civilization. We see it in 
Europe and occasionally it exasperates us. 
We cannot indulge in exasperation with our 
small social outpost between the two Amer- 
icas. The new generation in Porto Rico, 
born of an ancient strain and schooled in 
our own universities, may be of inestima- 
ble value to us in a bilingual, bicultural 
fashion that we as yet only dimly perceive. 
Diplomatically and commercially they can 
interpret South America to us and trans- 
late our meanings to South America—a 
matter upon which much may depend in 
the future harmonies of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Interpreting Porto Rican Progress 


Because Porto Rico does not “act up” 
and attract our attention is not an excuse 
for our intellectual neglect. We know that 
there are emerald palms and seas like lapis 
lazuli, and we think it is somewhere a 
hundred miles or so south of the deepest 
spot in the Atlantic ocean. The wandering 
searchlight of our attention has flitted 
across the lovely face of Porto Rico and 
surprised it in many expressions, none of 
which are we competent to read or to inter- 
pret until the wavering shaft has been 
focused fully, brightly and steadily. 

Because my own Northern vision fails 
me there, I put it to a Porto Rican to de- 
fine the changes of the year. 

‘“‘Are they metaphysical?” he asked me, 
smiling. We were driving along a cool, 
dustless, winding road flanked with green 
of an intolerable brilliancy. Precipitately 


arose and descended on either side a richly 
cultivated hill and beneath us to the left a 
broad sweep of foothills tented with cotton, 
sheltering tobacco, and dotted with the 
white homes of laborers. Further lay 
the dim blue coast, beyond a vast reach of 
cane fields stretching like green velvet of 
deep pile. Crown grants, these lands, rich 
with the romance of long-dead Spanish 
noblemen, a green carpet traced with the 
intricate pattern of the colonial history of 
Spain whose lands were far-flung then like 
England’s now. Crown grants handed down 
through long, clean-cut, clever, courteous 
and loyal generations to the sons who go 
to-day to put the seal of our great universi- 
ties upon the learning of their grandfathers 
and return to plant the seed of their own 
erudition in Porto Rico. It appears that 
by some mysterious sovereignty of con- 
quest these lands are ours—but it should be 
an abstract, courteous possession, rendering 
honor to the actual proprietors who still 
ride these hills and fields of waving cane. 

“Metaphysical,” I agreed, having no 
very clear idea of that to which I agreed, 
but it sounded well. We took a hill in 
“high” and halted at the summit with some 
sense of achievement. My companion sur- 
veyed the scene. 

“Beautiful, no?” he suggested. 

“ Beautiful.” 

“Did you hear Calvo last night, in ‘Ham- 
let’?”’ he asked me suddenly, as we moved 
on, down the hill toward Ponce. 

I had. The great Spanish tragedian, 
Calvo, in a Spanish version of Hamlet that 
played upon a wind-harp in the heart with 
fine, soft Castilian syllables. I had, indeed. 

“Perhaps that is it,’ suggested this 
Porto Rican, meditatively. “That is what 
you sense but cannot define. We are de- 
veloping in many ways but most strangely 
in those ways—in all those things which 
were not ‘dreamt of’ in Horatio’s phi- 
losophy!” 

We made a swift turn—there was a sharp 
exclamation, a breathless jamming on of 
brakes and we grazed an old man and a small 
boy who were climbing slowly the long hill 
that we descended so effortlessly. 

The boy was dark-eyed and solemn, with 
a mystic, Eastern length of gaze that may 
have come down to him from some remote 
Moor through generations of stately Anda- 
lusian ancestors. The old man was erect 
and clear-eyed also. His brow was broad 
and tranquil and his hands were knotted 
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with toil. He was very old. He laughed, 
shaken by his leap for safety and motioned 


us on with a courtly gesture of his gnarled 
old hand. 

“Hello,” said the rising generation with 
a shy smile and a soft slur of English con- 


sonants. 
genially. 
‘Adio’!” said my escort gravely and un- 


“Adio!” said his grandparent, 


covered briefly in passing such great age 
and such exceeding courtesy. We drove in 
silence and the air of the valley grew warm, 
with our descent, and spiced with the aroma 
of banana. Through the low hills the next 
town glimmered like a mirage too lovely to 
attain, a Carcassonne or Christminster, a 
city forever situated in that alluring dimen- 
sion called the future. 
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OUR PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 


BY GEORGE H. FAIRCHILD 


[Mr. Fairchild is proprietor of the influential Manila Times, and a high authority on questions of the 
Pacific and the Far East. We have made allusions to him and to the present article more at length in our 
editorial comments on an earlier page of this number of the REvIEW oF REVIEWs.—THE Ep1TorR] 


USINESS conditions in the Philippines 
are and always have been adversely 
affected by the constant political agitation 
for withdrawal of American sovereignty. 
If this agitation has apparently been popu- 
lar in the Philippine Islands on the part of 
business and land-owning Filipinos, it is 
because of their fear that withdrawal may 
take place at a time when there would be no 
opportunity to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with some other foreign power against 
external and internal foes. 

There are large numbers of educated and 
well-read Filipinos who see in the United 
States press daily statements to the effect 
that the maintenance of United States 
sovereignty over the Philippines is a racial, 
military and economic menace. They are 
therefore more apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of the withdrawal of this sover- 
eign y than apathetic, or ungrateful for 
American protection and all that it implies. 
They may—and most of them do—hope 
United States sovereignty will be main- 
tained indefinitely, but they have good 
reason to fear sudden withdrawal, because 
of the statements they hear in Congress or 
see in the press. 

However, with the characteristic indirect- 
ness—or obliqueness of approach—of all 
Eastern peoples, they do not ask outright 
for favors, but, on the contrary, ask for 
something entirely different, in the hope 
that their manner of asking and their pri- 
vately expressed views will cause their 
hearers to divine what they actually do 
want. Very likely they would grow indig- 
nant at such an implication, but it is almost 
a truism among students of Eastern peoples 
and it is particularly valid in this instance. 

Sugar is now the principal agricultural 
product of the Islands, it having displaced 
Manila hemp, which led Philippine exports 
until two or three years ago. American 
capital established the first two modern 
sugar factories in the Philippine Islands. 
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That was less than fifteen years ago, and at 
that time thePhilippine product was what 
is known as “‘muscovado,” a sugar of from 
80 to go per cent. pure content which was 
penalized in the world markets because of 
its low quality. Since then the volume of 
sugar production has been increased nearly 
roo per cent., and four-fifths of the output 
is standard centrifugal sugar, 96 per cent. 
pure. 

- The Philippines contain the last poten- 
tially extensive areas of cane sugar land, but 
the development of the industry is likely 
to be less rapid henceforward, as most of 
the available areas in the populated regions 
have been placed under cultivation. Fu- 
ture development will have to be in the 
unpopulated or sparsely populated districts, 
where the labor problem will be more 
dificult of solution. 

Under peace conditions, the world will 
require an increment of about 1,000,000 
tons annually in its sugar supply. In time 
the Philippines will become one of the 
sources of this annual increment. 

Another industry which has great possi- 
bilities in the Philippine Islands is rubber- 
growing. Extensive areas of rubber land 
are found all over the Islands. At one time 
it was thought that rubber could not be 
grown there except outside of what is known 
as the ‘‘typhoon belt,” the area within 
which the destructive tropical storms known 
as “typhoons” prevail. Recent research, 
however, has shown that rubber-trees will 
thrive within this belt. On the island of 
Luzon, which is frequently visited by ty- 
phoons, may be seen growing matured 
rubber-trees as fine as any I have seen in 
my recent visit to the Federated Malay 
States and the Dutch East Indies. Amer- 
ican manufacturers certainly have an op- 
portunity of growing rubber under their 
own flag, and thus freeing themselves from 
foreign monopoly in this important product. 
It will be necessary, however, to amend the 
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land laws and permit corporations to own 
more than 2,500 acxes, the present limit. 

At the present rate of consumption, the 
United States will soon require $2,000,000,- 
ooo worth of tropical products annually 
to meet its food and manufacturing de- 
mands. The bulk of these could be pro- 
duced in the Philippines, where the soil 
and climate are well suited to the growing 
of such tropical commodities. Nowhere 
else under the American flag are there such 
extensive areas suitable for the production 
of tropical necessities, and nowhere else 
are the climatic and soil conditions so 
favorable. Without certain products which 
are obtained almost wholly from Asia and 
adjacent territory, the American standards 
of civilization would be reduced to those 
which are found in other less advanced 
countries. Among these are abaca (cordage 
hemp), coconuts, rubber, tin, quinine, 
camphor, jute, etc. 

But these products cannot be raised on a 
scale to meet our national demands without 
adequate capital; and it is only the extensive 
development of the Islands by capital that 
will free the masses from the domination 
of the ‘‘caciques’”—described in Miss 
Mayo’s “The Isles of Fear” as holding the 
people in virtual peonage. 

Capital, however, will not come to the 
Philippines until the political status of the 
Archipelago is definitely established. If 
the preamble to the Jones Bill contains a 
promise of independence, as is claimed by 
some, such promise is conditioned upon its 
fulfilment being subject to the consent of 
the people of the United States; and this 
consent can be expressed in only one way. 


When the time comes, the people can au- . 


thorize Congress to withdraw sovereignty 
in the manner provided for in the Con- 
stitution. There is no constitutional or 
legal warrant for the alienation of sover- 
eignty by Congress on its own initiative. 
However, that time is still far distant, and 
the necessity of the moment is a declara- 
tion on the part of our nation of the con- 
tinued and unequivocal sovereignty con- 
ferred upon us by the Treaty of Paris. 

Had it not been for the characterless 
policy of the United States with respect to 
the Philippines—largely the child of po- 
litical expediency—which has prevented a 
correct understanding of the Filipinos, 
there would have been a mutually satis- 
factory solution of the Philippine problem 
long ago. Whatever the solution is to be, 
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it should be definite. There should be no 
equivocation or compromise. 

General Wood has done all that he or 
any American Governor-General can do 
under present conditions. Something 
should be done in the United States before 
General Wood’s successor is appointed. 

The agitation in Asia sometimes described 
as ‘‘the rising tide of color’ has been 
stimulated by political literature from the 
pens of American and European writers. 
The effects of the propaganda in Asia 
carried on by the “intelligentsia” are, 
however, not nearly as far-reaching as 
they would have the world believe by their 
representations; and the noise they make is 
out of all proportion to their number or 
authority. Intelligent and just treatment 
of Orientals will meet with the same 
favorable response as it does among Occi- 
dentals, but there are differences of opin- 
ion as to the manner of dispensing justice 
when the true wishes and needs of the 
inarticulate masses are unknown. Human 
nature in the mass is strangely akin every- 
where and reacts alike to the same im- 
pulses. 

I believe that the East is amenable to 
the teachings and influences of the West, 
if only we go about the problem in an in- 
telligent manner, with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the people and their character. 
I have recently completed a tour of. the 
Far East, including India, with the special 
object of studying the political problems 
there. I find that most of the difficulties 
that have arisen are similar and have 
originated because of an imperfect appre- 
ciation of the human factors involved. I 
feel confident that our own Philippine 
problem will be solved satisfactorily once 
our lawmakers obtain an intelligent and 
thorough appreciation of the actual status 
of local affairs and the character of the 
people with whom they must deal. It is 
only our own hesitancy and vacillation 
that have complicated matters for us, and 
these weaknesses are largely the result of 
inadequate knowledge and negligence. 

After all, the solution of our problem is 
here, and not in the Philippines, and this 
thought reminds me of a remark by one of 
England’s ablest Viceroys, who said that 
it was not the 350,000,000 of people in 
India that gave him the most concern, but a 
relatively few well-intentioned, idealistic 
or ill-informed homeside citizens. General 
Wood may be of that same opinion. 








NEW BRITISH 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


IN AMERICA 


Forty PICKED GRADUATES TO STUDY IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


BY FRANK DILNOT 


N INVASION of British scholars 
under American auspices to study 
American life will be noted in the diaries of 
New York City editors for some date 
in September. From the news point of 
view the arrival of these young people 
is probably not worth more than an ex- 
tended paragraph in the daily papers. From 
the point of view of Anglo-American history 
the landing of this little band of twenty may 
in the future compel a full and detailed 
chapter about a significant inauguration. 
The system of the Rhodes Scholarships is 
well known in America: how, by a benefi- 
cent bequest from Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
students from abroad are sent for three 
years to Oxford University, and how a 
large number of young Americans through 
the years have gone to that ancient city of 
learning and have brought back home new 
aspects for the service of their own country. 
The Commonwealth Fund, incorporated 
in 1918 through the generosity of Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness, has in addition to 
its other activities established the fellow- 
ships, now in their initial stage, which will 
do for Britain on a wider scale what the 
Rhodes scholarships have done for Amer- 
icans. 

It is planned to select twenty British 
graduates every year, which will mean that 
from next summer onwards there will 
always be forty capable English students 
scattered throughout the universities of 
America, with special facilities not only 
for post-graduate courses in particular 
branches of study but also for observation 
of the life of America as it is—opportunities 
for mixing with American men and women, 
for studying national habits, and for assimi- 
lating some of that American spirit which 
is the distinguishing feature of the country. 

Remarkably complete are the arrange- 
ments for these British students. Not 
only is every penny of their expenses to be 
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paid, from the time they leave their homes 
in England until they get back to it two 
years hence, but they are to be given an 
additional allowance sufficient for them, 
in the vacation break between the two 
years, to travel to any part of the United 
States free of expense in order to develop 
their special studies and to gain knowledge 
of departments of life with which they have 
not been brought in contact in the university 
where they are stationed. 

The fellowships differ from the Rhodes 
scholarships in that they are tenable not 
at one university alone, but among the 
leading American universities. It has been 
felt that to keep forty young English men 
and women in one center only, distinguished 
as that center might be, would not fulfil 
the function of the founders in giving a 
general knowledge of a nation which in 
some respects is a continent, with all 
the diversities arising from modes of life 
and intellectual activities. 

The universities to which the students 
will go are Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Illi- 
nois, Chicago, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 


_ California. 


There were applications by 216 candi- 
dates (175 men and 41 women) for the 
twenty fellowships. The task of selection 
was a difficult one, but the American 
organizers placed the matter in the hands 
of what they felt would be the best and 
highest tribunal in England. The com- 
mittee of award was drawn from the leaders 
of the great British universities, and it is 
worth while to give the list of members to 
show that no effort was spared to secure 
fitting judgment. Here is the committee: 

Sir Walter Buchanan Riddell, Bart., 
M. A., Principal of Hertford College, Ox- 
ford (chairman); Sir Hugh Anderson, 
M. A., M. D., F. R.. C. P., F. R. S., Master 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; 
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Sir James Irvine, D. Sc., LL. D., F. R. S., 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews; Sir Theodore 
Morison, K.C.S.1., K.C.1.B., Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Durham, 
Principal of Armstrong College; and Mr. 
T. Percy Nunn, Principal of London Day 
Training College, and Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of London. 

From the candidates who applied, the 
committee selected forty for personal inter- 
view; and those forty included graduates 
from all the fully established universities 
in Great Britain as well as representatives 
from Ireland. Twenty-nine different sub- 
jects were offered by candidates, including 
agriculture, architecture, chemistry, the 
classics, economics, education, engineering, 
English, geography, geology, history, medi- 
cine, philosophy, physics, and social science. 

The selection was not a ‘“high-brow” 
one only. Of course, every candidate 
had to show a special intellectual aptitude 
and a measure of achievement; but the 
committee were also influenced in their 
decisions by the personality of each young 
man and woman, as to whether he or she 
showed the kind of individuality which 
would benefit by the proposed residence 
abroad. It was continually borne in mind 
that these young men and women (with 
those to follow them) would go back to 
England, most of them taking important 
positions in educational, professioral, or 
public life, and would be the disseminators 
in ever-widening circles of the best kind 
of American influence. Book learning alone 
was not enough. Every applicant was in- 
terviewed by the Committee of Award, and 
the final selection has resulted in the choos- 
ing of a remarkable band of students. 

They are drawn from various classes. 
Mr. Sylvesier Gates, son of Walter George 
Gates, C.B., was at Winchester and at New 
College, Oxford. He has achieved distinc- 
tion in his work and is going on to Harvard 
to specialize in Law. 

Mr. Thomas Jones, of Swansea College, 
is of very different antecedents. On leaving 
an elementary school early in his ’teens, he 
went to work ina coal mine. During the 
war he enlisted and served as a gunner on a 
destroyer. Returning home he attended 
evening classes, secured a_ scholarship, 
eventually got a degree from his university, 
and afterwards was the recipient of an 
award for research work from the British 
Government. He is now twenty-six, an 


example of what a poor boy may do by 
natural gifts and determined application. 
Mr. Jones will be entered at the University 
of Minnesota to specialize in physics. 

Miss Kathleen Drew, of Manchester 
University, is a botanist. She goes to 
California University and will have an 
opportunity to study marine forms in which 
she is specially interested. Another type 
is Mr. Scholefield of Christchurch, Oxford, 
and Guy’s Hospital, London, at present 
a young surgeon ona ship. He is going to 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The offices of the Committee of Award 
are in the same building with the American 
University Union in Russell Square, Lon- 
don, and Mr. Richard H. Simpson, as- 
sistant director of the University Union 
is the secretary of the Committee of Award. 
It was in a talk with Mr. Simpson that I 
learned of the carefulness, completeness, 
and generosity with which all the arrange- 
ments had been made. For instance, every 
candidate asked to interview the Committee 
had his or her expenses paid to and from 
London. 

I asked Mr. Simpson why it had been 
decided to make it two years’ residence and 

ot three years, as in the case of the 
Rhodes Scholarships; and he pointed out 
that experience had shown that young 
people away from home could not, as a 
rule, put up with more than two years’ 
continuous absence. 

The idea behind the whole organization 
is to help forward knowledge and under- 
standing of each other by the American 
and British people. Residence for a con- 
siderable period is necessary for that 
purpose. The fleeting visits of tourists 
are of little service. It is not the sights of a 
country that matter, the historical buildings 
or the great institutions. What does matter 
is the habit of life, the daily thoughts and 
emotions, the attitude of mind in small 
things, and what may be called the human 
impulses. The ideal course would be to 
settle several thousand of Britons in Ameri- 
ca for a couple of years and, conversely, 
several thousand of Americans in Britain 
for the same length of time. Since that is 
impossible, any approach to it is desirable. 

The forty young men and women who, 
from a year hence, will be studying in 
America, wil! be the pick of their universi- 
ties, not only in intellectual qualification, 
but in receptivity and desire for a wider 
knowledge than can be acquired in books. 
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Mr. Bryan’s Undelivered Address on Evolution 


HE abrupt ending of the evolution trial 
at Dayton, Tennessee, on July 21, 


prevented the delivery of the address in. 
defense of the Tennessee anti-evolution law ° 


which Mr. Bryan had intended to make. 
Shortly after the adjournment of the court, 
Mr. Bryan consulted with his friend, Mr. 
George F. Milton, of the Chattanooga News, 
concerning the printing of the address, and 
after it had been put in type he read the 
proofs. On Sunday afternoon, July 26, he 
conversed with Mr. Milton about the 
speech over the long-distance telephone, 
and this is believed to be the last conversa- 
tion that he had with anyone during his life. 
He died within an hour after that conversa- 
tion. The full text of the speech appeared 
in the Chattanooga News for July 28. It 
consists, in the main, of an indictment of 
evolution on five broad counts: 


Our first indictment against evolution is that it 
disputes the truth of the Bible account of man’s 
creation and shakes faith in the Bible as the Word of 
God. This indictment we prove by comparing the 
processes described as evolutionary with the text of 
Genesis. It not only contradicts the Mosaic record 
as to the beginning of human life, but it disputes the 
Bible doctrine of reproduction according to& kind— 
the greatest scientific principle known. 

Our second indictment is that the evolutionary 
hypothesis, carried to its logical conclusion, disputes 
every vital truth of the Bible. Its tendency, natural, 
if not inevitable, is to lead those who really accept it, 
first to agnosticism and then to atheism. Evolu- 
tionists attack the truth of the Bible, not openly at 
first, but by using weazel-words like “poetical,” 
“‘symbolical”’ and “allegorical” to suck the meaning 
out of the inspired record of man’s creation. 

Our third indictment against evolution is that it 
diverts attention from pressing problems of great 
importance to trifling speculation. While one 
evolutionist is trying to imagine what happened in 
the dim past, another is trying to pry open the door 
of the distant future. One recently grew eloquent 
over ancient worms, and another predicted that 
75,000 years hence everyone will be bald and tooth- 
less. Both those who endeavor to clothe our remote 
ancestors with hair and those who endeavor to 
remove the hair from the heads of our remote 
descendants ignore the present with its imperative 
demands. The science of ‘‘ How to Live”’ is the most 
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important of all the sciences. It is desirable to know 
the physical sciences, but it is necessary to know how 
to live. Christians desire that their children shall be 
taught all the sciences, but they do not want them 
to lose sight of the Rock of Ages while they study the 
age of the rocks; neither do they desire them to 
become so absorbed in measuring the distance 
between the stars that they will forget Him who 
holds the stars in His hand. 

.While not more than two per cent. of our popula- 
tion are college graduates, these, because of enlarged 
powers, need a “heavenly vision” even more than 
those less learned, both for their own restraint and 
to assure society that their enlarged powers will be 
used for the benefit of society and not against the 
public welfare. 

Evolution is deadening the spiritual life of a 
multitude of students. Christians do not desire less 
education, but they desire that religion shall be 
entwined with learning so that our boys and girls 
will return from college with their hearts aflame with 
love of God and love of fellow men, and prepared to 
lead in the altruistic work that the world so sorely 
needs. The cry in the business world, in the indus- 
trial world, in the professional world, in the political 
world—even in the religious world—is for conse- 
crated talents—for ability plus a passion for service. 

Our fourth indictment against the evolutionary 
hypothesis is that, by paralyzing the hope of reform 
it discourages those who labor for the improvement 
of man’s condition. Every upward-looking man or 
woman seeks to lift the level upon which mankind 
stands, and they trust that they will see beneficent 
changes during the brief span of their own lives. 
Evolution chills their enthusiasm by substituting 
zons for years. It obscures all beginnings in the 
mists of endless ages. It is represented as a cold and 
heartless process, beginning with time and ending in 
eternity, and acting so slowly that even the rocks 
cannot preserve a record of the imaginary changes 
through which it is credited with having carried an 
original germ of life that appeared sometime from 
somewhere. Its only program for man is scientific 
breeding, a system under which a few supposedly 
superior intellects, self-appointed, would direct the 
mating and the movement of the mass of mankind 
—an impossible system! Evolution, disputing the 
miracle, and ignoring the spiritual in life, has no 
place for the regeneration of the individual It 
recognizes no cry of repentance and scoffs at the 
doctrine that one can he born. 

Our fifth indictment of the evolutionary hypothesis 
is that, if taken seriously and made the basis of a 
philosophy of life, it would eliminate love and carry 
man back to a struggle of tooth and claw. The 
Christians who have allowed themselves to be 
deceived into believing that evolution is a beneficent, 
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or even a rational, process have been 
associating with those who either do not 
understand its implications or dare not 
avow their knowledge of these implica- 
tions. 

Let us, then, hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter. Science is a magnifi- 
cent material force, but it is not a teacher 
of morals. It can perfect machinery, but 
it adds no moral restraints to protect 
society from the misuse of the machine. 
It can also build gigantic intellectual 
ships, but it constructs no moral rudders 
for the control of storm-tossed human 
vessels. It not only fails to supply the 
spiritual element needed, but some of its 
unproven hypotheses rob the ship of its 
compass and thus endanger its cargo. 

In war, science has proven itself an 
evil genius; it has made war more terrible 
than it ever was before. Man used to bé 
content to slaughter his fellowman on a 
single plain—the earth’s surface. Science 
has taught him to go down into the 
water and shoot| up from below, and to 
go up into the clouds and shoot down 
from above, thus making the battlefield 
three times as bloody as it was before; but 
science does not teach brotherly love: 
Science has made war so hellish that 
civilization was about to commit suicide; 
and now we are told that newly discov- 
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ered instruments of destruction will make 
the cruelties of the late war seem trivial 
in comparison’ with the cruelties of wars 
that may come in the future. If civiliza- 
tion is to be saved from the wreckage threatened by 
intelligence not consecrated by love, it must be 
saved by the moral code of the meek and lowly 


MR. WILLIAM J. BRYAN SPEAKING FROM A DAYTON 
CHURCH PULPIT ON SUNDAY, JULY 12TH 


Nazarene. His teachings, and His teachings alone, 
can solve the problems that vex the heart and 
perplex the world. 





The Founder of the Chiiacine Endeavor 


Movement 


T Portland, Oregon, in July, there 
was held a great convention of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
which had been organized forty years 
before in Maine. Nearly 4,000 young 
people crossed the Continent from the 
Eastern States to attend this convention, 
while other thousands came from States of 
the Pacific slope. It is estimated that more 
than 20,000 people were present at some of 
the sessions. This was in every sense a 
religious gathering, and it listened to the 
discussion of such themes as Christian 
citizenship, temperance, Bible study, mis- 
Slons, stewardship, the ministry, world 
peace. The society has always kept to its 
original purpose of serving as an adjunct to 
the Protestant churches, by giving expres- 
sion to the religious life of young people. 
At the Portland meeting Dr. Francis E. 


Clark ‘retired from the presidency of the 
society. It is he who as pastor of a Congre- 
gational church, at Portland, Maine, organ- 
ized the first Christian Endeavor Society as 
early as 1881. The idea spread rapidly over 
the United States, and in many foreign 
countries. In course of time the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union was formed, and 
Dr. Clark still retains the presidency of that 
organization. Throughout the world there 
are now more than 4,000,000 Endeavorers. 
It is a most unusual thing for a man to see 
in his own lifetime the spread of so great an 
influence from the smallest of beginnings. 
The religious press has taken due notice of 
Dr. Clark’s remarkable service. In Chris- 
tian Work (New York) for August 1 the 
editor, Dr. Frederick Lynch, recognizes the 
Christian Endeavor Society as “the great 
preparatory and fitting school for the 
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Church,” into whose fellowship and service 
it brought innumerable youth at a much 
earlier age than had been common in the past. 

Dr. Lynch also pays a tribute to Dr. 
Clark as an active worker for international 
peace. He has been a trustee in the Church 
Peace Union, the endowment for inter- 
national peace through the churches, found- 
ed by Andrew Carnegie. In talking over 
the composition of this board of trustees the 
two men whom Mr. Carnegie at once men- 
tioned to Dr. Lynch were Dr. Francis E. 
Clark and Dr. John R. Mott; “for,” he said, 
“no one has done more than these men to 
bring the youth of all the world into the 
consciousness of their own needs.” 

In his writings and his spoken addresses 
in many lands, Dr. Clark has been a keen 
and helpful interpreter among the peoples. 
Dr. Lynch declares that he has been one of 
the great peacemakers of the world. 

The Congregationalist (Boston, Mass.) 
quotes from Dr. Clark’s own statement of 
the basic principles of Christian Endeavor 
the following paragraph: 
































DR. DANIEL A. POLING, THE NEW PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR 
(Dr. Poling, who succeeds Dr. Francis E. Clark, the 
founder, as president of this organization, is associate 
preacher of the Marble Collegiate Reformed Church in 
New York City. For the past ten years he has been 
vice-president of the Christian Endeavor Society) 


DR. FRANCIS E. CLARK, PRESIDENT OF THE 
WORLD’S CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR UNION 
= 
(Dr. Clark has resigned the active leadership of the 


United Society of Christian Endeavor, which is the 
organization in the United States) 


You will notice that, in my opinion at least, 
Christian Endeavor glories in being distinctly, 
avowedly, rejoicingly, a religious society. It does 
not seek to camouflage its religion with worldly 
attractions; it does not bait its hook with doubtful 
amusements, 


The Congregationalist thinks that ‘Dr. 
Clark has led in the development of a 
practical program and effective methods 
adaptable to any truly evangelical church 
for the Christian training of youth. Dr. 
Clark has made a superb contribution to the 
religious life of the world.” 

Reflecting on the wonderful fruitage of 
Dr. Clark’s labors of forty years and the 
organized activities of Christian youth in 
general, the Continent (Chicago) is moved 
to remark: 

Christian Endeavor—and it is true of practically 
all other youth movements—is a manifestation of 
Christian idealism. It is folly to assume that such 
uprisings of youth can ever be motivated by base 
and degrading purposes. Reckless and mistaken 
young people may be in their methods, and doubtless 
they never analyze or understand the mixture of 
motives which actuates them; but this is true: With 
rare exceptions, nothing can stir youth to become a 
part of some great organized movement except the 
spirit of idealism and the purpose to achieve what is 
considered to be a worth-while goal. 
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Abd el-Krim and the War in Africa 


]RDE® th’s title, in the Adlantic 
U Monthly for August, Mr. Vincent 
Sheean contributes an article of unique 
interest; since it is based on a journey across 
the Riff, and personal interviews with the 
chieftain and his associates, early in the 
present year. At that time Abd el-Krim 
had completed his conquest of the whole 
northern zone except the small Spanish 
holdings on the Mediterranean coast, about 
Melilla and Ceuta. 

The more dubious conflict with the 
French was visibly imminent. Indeed, 
in the previous autumn, the veteran Mar- 
shal Lyautey had already crossed his 
Rubicon, the Wergha, into the Spanish or 
northern zone, thus enabling the Riffians 
to appear as defenders of their mountain 
home. He established the chain of little 
forts and outposts on the foothills, most of 
which have since been captured; but he 
did not in the least realize that his 35,000 
or 40,000 troops, seven-eighths of them 
native Africans, must have four-fold rein- 
forcements from the barracks in France 
itself to stem the furious southward onset 
of this year. 

It requires no prophet to divine Abd el- 
Krim’s eventual goal. It is Fez, the ancient 
capital of Morocco, where French troops 
still uphold their puppet Sultan. In the 
Riff Abd el-Krim is already hailed with that 
title, and has _ formally 


The rainy season is already at hand. It 
is high time, as Mr. Sheean wisely reminds 
us, for a conference of the powers or per- 
haps for decisive action through the League 
of Nations. The compromise patched up 
at Algeciras in 1906 must be swept away. 
Spain is no longer Germany’s catspaw, and 
is herself more than ready to quit. It is 
idle to dream of a treaty in which the vic- 
torious Riff is “policed under French super- 
vision.”” The new independent state will 
accept the Wergha as a natural, if not 
permanent, boundary. It will consolidate 
its resources, open up its mineral wealth 
to Anglo-Saxon capital, and wait for 
France’s hour of need, as Italy, from ’66 to 
’70, waited for Rome. 

But that is not an alluring prospect. It 
by no means stamps out the sparks which 
may light a race war from the Atlantic 
to Cochin China. This is a problem for the 
largest international statesmanship. In the 
economic and financial world a new-born 
state, like Turkey herself, must presently 
appear as an humble suppliant. She may 
yet accept at the hands of the League such 
a beneficent international commission as 
those now at work in such haughty states 
as Austria and Hungary. An American is 
pretty sure to be called for as its president. 
Perhaps to-morrow on the Wergha, as 
to-day on the Rhine, the lesson can be 





named his younger brother 
and namesake as his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Sheean, draw- 
ing a full-length and 
favorable portrait of the 
victorious general and 
constructive statesman 
who now rules from Tan- 
gier to Algeria, from the 
Mediterranean almost to 











the Wergha, declares that 





he can be compared only 
with Kemal Pasha. If one 
recalls the dismembered 
and helpless Turkey that 
issued from the World 
War, and her present 
complete control of Asia 
Minor, the Bosphorus, 














and much of Rumelia, this 
Is a startling comparison 
indeed. 


“THANKS FOR THE GERMAN MEASLES MEDICINE, JOHN—BUT 
WHAT’S GOOD FOR MOSQUITOES?” 


From the Times (New York) 
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taught and learned that coédperation in the 
arts of peace is infinitely better than any 
sanguinary victory. 

The field is a relatively small one; but 
it requires the sanest and broadest inter- 
nationalism and philanthropy, lest it fur- 
nish a weary world with a yet more fatal 
Sarajevo. 

Among Mr. Sheean’s 
paragraphs are those contrasting Spanish 
misrule and French efficiency in Morocco: 


No civilian police has ever been established, 
outside the political secret service. There is no 
sanitary service or public-health service, and there 
is not a public hospital in the whole country. There 
is no inspection of food: materials, no veterinary 
service, no regulation of the hasheesh traffic, no 
clinical or dispensary service of any sort for the 
abysmally ignorant and disease-ridden inhabitants. 
There are even no sewers in the whole country, 
except in the Spanish officers’ club and hotel at 
Larache, the private estate of a French royal 
princess near there, and the few Spanish residences 
in Tetuan. 

The Spanish since 1907 have built only two roads; 
one is from Tetuan to Sheshuan, and the other, a 
branch of the first, leads to Raisuli’s old stronghold. 

The failure—or, indeed, non-existence—of Span- 
ish civil administration in Morocco is surpassed 
in gravity only by the tyranny and incompetence of 
military rule. 

The fortunes made by extortion from the native 
have bolstered up for many years Spain’s military 
oligarchy in its demand for empire. 

The only general I have ever met, out of about 
sixteen, who speaks Arabic is Riquelme. 


most effective . 


Oficina Indigena at Melilla, the military bureau 
for natives, has become a brutal institution for the 
extortion of money, information, and property 
from the very Arabs it was designed to help and 
govern. 

In French Morocco the spectacle is quite different. 
Marshal Lyautey, as Resident General at Rabat, 
has established what is probably the most effective 
and benevolent despotism of modern times. 

Since 1917 he has established schools, built roads, 
founded hospitals, clinics, and civic services which 
would do credit to France itself; and wherever the 
French road-builders have gone they have brought 
the full development of civilization in their wake. 
One doubts if any imperialism since Rome has 
brought such miraculous results; certainly neither 
the British in Egypt nor the Americans in the 
Philippines, in spite of an extravagance of energy, 
have ever accomplished so much in such a short 
space of time. 

The sanitary service in French Morocco has 
reached an equally high stage of development since 
1917. 

Fez alone has five free public clinics, seven hos- 
pitals, and three free public dispensaries. 

When the great market-place at Fez was de- 
stroyed by fire two years ago, Lyautey caused it to 
be replaced by an exact—though much cleaner!— 
replica, with all’ the shrines précisely as they were. 
His extraordinary delicacy in restoring shrines and 
maintaining Mohammedan religious monuments 
throughout the country has endeared him to large 
sections of the unthinking Arab people 


It will be an infinite pity if such an heroic, 
as well as beneficent, career is to close, at 
the age of seventy-two, in the discredit ofa 
military failure. Marshal Lyautey is not a 
man who can be easily replaced. 





What Is ** Military Intelligence’? 


URING the World War much was 
heard abouta new branch of the United 
States Army, known as the “ Military 
Intelligence Division.” Its activities were 
chiefly understood to include censoring, 
secret code work, counter-espionage and 
graft detection, and it thus gained the 
reputation of being a sort of “gum-shoe” 
concern. Since the war the public has 
nearly lost sight of it, though it is a perma- 
nent branch of the Army, attached to the 
General Staff, and called, for short, ‘“‘G-2.” 
In The Military Engineer (Washington, 
D. C.) we are told all about G-2 by one of 
its members, Col. James H. Reeves, U.S. A. 
The writer explains, first of all, that ‘mili- 
tary intelligence” is a very comprehensive 
term. It relates not merely to the or- 
ganized armies and existing armaments of 
foreign countries, but to everything that 
has a bearing on the potential war power or 


combat efficiency of such countries. Colonel 
Reeves says: 


Formerly, when wars were fought by professional 
armies, a knowledge of the numbers, state of training 
and equipment of such armed forces and their pos- 
sible or probable auxiliaries was sufficient. Until 
comparatively recent times, wars of considerable 
magnitude were fought and won, or lost, by a small 
percentage of the population; the remainder, and 
by far the larger proportion, taking no part and 
having little real interest in the course of the opera- 
tions. But the World War has shown that the wars 
of to-day are fought by the nation in arms. Muan- 
power alone is not an adequate gauge of a nation’s 
combat strength; its political and industrial or- 
ganization; its natural resources and their avail- 
ability; the surplus of commodities over and above 


’ what is necessary to maintain the people in their 


accustomed standard*of living; the national psy- 
chology; all these factors are of equal, if not of 
superior, importance to mere numbers trained or 
untrained to arms. 

Actual and potential combat efficiency, then, may 
be said to consist of three factors—political, eco- 
nomic, and military. And, it is the primary function 
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of G-2 of the War Department to study these three 
factors composing the war-strength of foreign coun- 
tries, deduce from them definite conclusions, and 
place these conclusions ‘before the General Staff 
in such a form that they may serve as a basis of our 
national defense policies. 


Obviously a great deal of the information 
outlined above is of similar character to 
that collected by the Department of State, 
as a guide in shaping the foreign political 
policy of this country, and by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as a means of promoting 
American trade abroad. There is, however, 
no unnecessary duplication of labor. G-2 
gets its information from the American 
military attachés abroad, while they, in 
turn, depend mainly upon the foreign 
representatives of the two other Depart- 
ments just mentioned for political and 
economic data, respectively. 

The way in which the information 
gathered by the Military Intelligence Di- 
vision is kept up to date and disseminated 
in appropriate official circles is thus de- 
scribed: 


The mass of material received is studied, evalu- 
ated, and filed in information digests. These di- 
gests form the reservoir of material from which 
articles are written for the two regular publications 
of the Division, the Biweekly Intelligence Summary 
and the Bulletin of Foreign Military Notes, as well 
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as the Political, Economic, and Combat Estimates. 
The Summary has a circulation of about 90 copies 
and gives, in brief form, the interpretation placed 
by G-2 on current events. Foreign Military Notes 
appears monthly, and is issued primarily for publica- 
tion in the various service journals. The Estimates 
are written at least once a year, and give a clear 
picture of the current situation existing in the 
country of which the study is being made. 

In addition to these regular publications, the 
Division draws up the “Situation Monograph” to all 
war plans, initiates special studies on a wide variety 
of subjects, and complies with a _never-failing 
succession of requests for information and research 
from all sections of the Staff, chiefs of branches, 
members of Congress, and others. 

Besides its intelligence functions, the Division 
has a number of closely related duties, such as the 
War Department publicity service; preparation of 
policies and regulations governing combat intelli- 
gence training throughout the Army, and with the 
personnel administration of the Military Intelli- 
tence Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps; translation 
from 39 foreign languages for the entire War 
Department; keeping abreast of developments 
with regard to codes and ciphers; and liaison with 
officers of the Reserve Corps in all matters not 
definitely assigned to some other section of the 
General Staff. 


The archives of the Division contain 
more than 400,000 maps, from which ac- 
curate special maps can be promptly pre- 
pared for almost any part of the world, for 
use in connection with military problems 
and undertakings. 





Camille Flammarion— Astronomer and 
Philosopher 


N THE seventeenth of June there was 

radioed simultaneously from the sta- 
tions at Paris, Lyons, and Toulouse an 
eloquent eulogy of the late Camille Flam- 
marion. With commendable enterprise 
La Nature (Paris) reproduced this address, 
given by M. Emil Touchet, in its issue of 
June 27. 

Characterizing the great astronomer as 
thinker, writer, poet, philosopher, and 
i aitaaa M. Touchet exclaims lyric- 
ally: 


Camille Flammarion! What is evoked in our 
minds by this famous, harmonious, prodigious name? 
Flammarion! Before our eyes he brings the star- 
filled sky with its myriads of suns; the Milky Way 
thickly sprinkled with star-dust; we behold remote 
universes and the planets—those other earths of the 
heavens; we see other humanities; universal life; 
sclence—good and beneficent; a horror of evil and 
of war; universal peace, poetry, an ascension 
toward Truth by means of Knowledge. . . . 


Continuing, we are reminded by the 
writer that the life of Flammarion affords a 
magnificent example of indefatigable labor 
and sustained efforts of the will. 

Born on February 26, 1842, at Montigny- 
le-Roi, the son of a well-to-do farmer, 
Flammarion showed early promise. At four 
he could read, at six he headed his class. 
Two celestial occurrences excited his youth- 
ful magination and doubtless helped to 
determine his career—the annular eclipse 
of October 9, 1847, and the partial eclipse of 
July 28, 1851. He tells us himself: 


I was profoundly moved and filled with admiration 
to think that learned men could calculate in advance 
the course of the stars in the sky. 


At the age of eleven he was further 
stimulated by the apparition of a beautiful 
comet, of which he made a drawing. In 
that same year and the one following he 
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made various scientific observations with 
respect to the formation of fogs, the visibility 
of Mont Blanc, chrysalids and the formation 
of butterflies, etc. About this time his 
parents suffered a reverse in fortune which 
led them to remove to Paris, where Camille 
joined them in 1856. It was found necessary 
for the lad of fifteen to seek employment. 


Not without difficulty a place was found for him 
as an apprentice. with an engraver, where he was, 
given board and lodging. In the evenings when his 
labors were finished he applied himself to his own 
work. Studying entirely alone, he learned English, 
perfected himself in algebra and geometry and 
cherished the hope of passing his baccalaureate 
examination. 

In May, 1858, the young worker fell ill, as a result 
of mental and physical overwork. The doctor who 
attended him remarked a huge manuscript of 500 
pages, entitled “Universal Cosmogony,”’ written by 
his patient. [This work was later published under 
the name of “‘The World Before the Appearance of 
Man.” 


The good physician was so much im- 
pressed by his young patient’s ability that 
he spoke of him to the astronomer Le 
Verrier, which led to his being admitted as 
a student to the Paris Observatory. Three 
years later the young enthusiast composed a 
work called “The Plurality of Inhabited 
Worlds,”’ which had an immense popular 
success, but so incensed Le Verrier that its 
author was dismissed from the Observatory. 
But Flammarion’s reputation continued to 
grow and he was invited to contribute to 
various scientific journals, the practice thus 
begun continuing throughout his life. Be- 
fore giving some account of his various 
scientific writings and researches we may 
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note that he was peculiarly fortunate in 
that the wives of both his marriages were 
women of brains, who materially assisted 
him in his arduous labors. 

The learned astronomer married, in 1878, Mlle, 
Sylvie Pétiaux-Hugo, who remained for long years 
a devoted and assiduous collaborator in all her 
husband’s work. She died in rorg and later Flam- 
marion married Mlle. Gabrielle Reneudot, an 
enthusiastic admirer of his work. To her he has 
bequeathed the task, arduous but agreeable, of 
pursuing his unfinished work. 

The vast extent of Flammarion’s pub- 
lished work prevents us from repeating the 
titles of all his works. His researches in- 
cluded the domain of natural history in 
general as well as astronomy in particular, 
In his latter years he displayed a marked 
interest, as do so many eminent scientists, 
in psychical and so-called “spiritualistic” 
phenomena, his latest published volume 
bearing the title “Haunted Houses,”’ while 
earlier ones in this field include ‘‘ Death and 
Its Mystery,” and “The Unknown and 
Psychical Problems.” 

As early as 1882 the astronomer’s ability 
in reaching the attention of the general 
public bore practical fruit in the gift at the 
hands of a devoted admirer, M. Meret, of a 
handsome piece of property at Juvisy 
(Seine-et-Oise). Here he installed an 
observatory. In the surrounding park and 
its greenhouses, fitted with panes of colored 
glass, the astronomer conducted many 
experiments on the influence of light on 
plants and animals. In 1887 he founded 
the Astronomical Society of France, of 
which he became the first president, after- 
wards holding the post of general secretary. 





The World’s Rubber Supply 


HE soaring prices of crude rubber on 

the world’s markets have recently 
directed American attention to the whole 
subject of rubber production. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington has begun 
an extensive study of the rubber situation, 
and its findings will undoubtedly influence 
the decision of American capitalists on the 
question of becoming a more active com- 
petitor of Great Britain in the production of 
rubber. Pending the Government’s final 
report, the article by Richard W. Westwood 
in the Nature Magazine (Washington, D. C.) 
will be found highly suggestive and instruc- 
tive to American readers. It does not 


overlook the romance of the subject. 
This writer takes pains at the outset io 
disabuse the minds of his readers .of the 
common notion that rubber comes from 
the sap of a tree just as does maple syrup 
from the sap of the maple tree. 

Instead it is a sticky, milky juice of the tree, 
flowing through surface cells just beneath the bark. 
It is known as latex and nourishes the tree through 
the latex system. There are more than one hundred 
trees throughout the tropical belt encircling the 
world that produce juice that will make rubber. 
It is, however, a somewhat helter-skelter property. 
Some of the trees in the four groups generally 
credited with producing caoutchouc do not live up 
to the family tradition, while other outside plants 
do possess the property. 
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It is only about a quarter of a century 
since the bulk of the world’s rubber came 
from the native forests.. The rapidly in- 
creasing demand which came with the 
automobile brought about the adoption of 
new methods. Rubber tree plantations are 
now set out in accordance with forestry 
principles, and rotation of crops is practiced. 


In this process of ‘‘civilizing’? Nature’s wild 
rubber store, certain trees and localities stood out 
above others as best qualified to serve. To the 
valley of the Amazon and the commercially known 
Para rubber is generally accorded the palm for 
superiority. In the lowlands, hot with steam of 
tropic sun and river courses, Hevea brasiliensis 
prospers often to 60 feet in height and grows with 
two or three near relatives, all of whom are rich 
producers of rubber. Over much of Brazil grows a 
smaller tree that produces Cerea rubber when it 
has reached two years of age. In Guiana two species 
of Hevea, guayensis and paucifolia, provide the 
rubber yield, while the Pernambuco rubber comes 
from a small, drooping tree possessing a somewhat 
inferior rubber quality. 


The rubber tree from which a large 
percentage of the rubber coming into the 
United States originates is Castilloa elastica, 
a relative of the bread-fruit tree, native of 
Ecuador, Mexico, Colombia and Central 
America. This tree grows to a good height, 
and often measures three feet around the 
trunk. It flourishes in the rich ard wet soil 
of valleys. 

In creating a rubber plantation the 
methods of forest planting are followed. 
Nurseries are maintained for the preduction 
of seedling rubber trees. The seed of the 
Para rubber tree, which is fairly representa- 
tive, is a mottled brown, somewhat like a 
chestnut, though larger. It is inclcsed in a 
ped and drops as the hull cracks. The 
yout’ ful trees sprout quickly and are soon 
ready for transplanting. About 200 trees 
are planted to an acre. These are ready to 
produce their first small crop at the end of 
five years. Care is taken to keep down the 
weeds and to cut out the trees that do not 
live up to the promise of the seed. At the 
age of five years the tree is about twenty 
inches around at three feet from the ground. 

It then can start to serve and can go on serving 
for several decades if the good nature of the tree 
Is not imposed upon by too much tapping or by 
disease allowed to attack it from lack of care. 
Tapping is, then, an important episode in the life of 
the rubber tree. It is a science that the natives 
have long practiced and in which they have gained 
remarkable deftness. It is also something about 
which the cultivator is still learning. 

A daily call upon the rubber tree and wide slashes 
upon its skin is giving way to alternate tapping and 
More restricted slashing. Tapping is an early 
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A TAPPED RUBBER TREE SHOWING INCISION 
MADE INTO THE BARK 


morning act, beginning at daylight and stopping 
by nine in the morning. A thin shaving of bark is 
taken off diagonally across a varying part of the 
tree’s circumference with a sharp blade like a far- 
rier’s tool. It requires deftness and care, for a cut 
too deep exposes the tree to disease and one too 
thin impedes the flow of juice. There are variations 
in tapping incisions but they all seek to reach the 
valuable latex to free it so that it will gather in the 
porcelain cups at the lower end of the incision. 
The properly tapped tree will heal quickly, but just 
how long plantation trees will live and yield under 
scientific and careful handling is still in the realm of 
conjecture. Time has not yet been long enough to 
allow conclusions. 

Once the rubber tree had yielded up the gift that 
Nature stored within it, man turns his inventive 
genius to transform it. From the porcelain cups 
the sticky fluid is emptied into milk cans, dusky 
natives gathering the run under tropic suns, much 
as far north Vermonters gather maple sap under 
the cold blue of an early spring sky. 

For the market the Para rubber is prepared in 
several forms. The more crude method of making 
“biscuits’”—rich brown, sixty-pound biscuits of 
crude rubber—still prevails somewhat, particularly 
in Brazil. A wooden paddle dipped in the fluid, 
held over the smoke of burning leaves, dipped again 
and again, gradually acquires its rubber biscuit. 


Mcdern practices have improved the 
handling of rubber. There are now three 
main forms of preparation—smoked sheet, 
thin pale crepe and thick pale crepe: 

The first looks for all the world like the good old 
black molasses candy. It has its thickness of about 
a quarter inch, its rich blackness and shiny surface, 
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but it smells something like bacon. It has been 
coagulated by a smoke bath and on it the vari- 
ous plantations generally stamp their particular 
brand. 

The thin pale crepe is about the thickness and 
color of lemon-colored flannel. The thick pale crepe 
would pass for tripe in any company with its lemon 
tinting and half-inch thickness. A chemical, usually 
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acetic acid, is used to hasten coagulation and the 
heavier mass, after straining and mixing with the 
acid, is milled and pressed into one or the other of 
the crepe forms. After a brief drying it is reads to 
be baled and shipped off to the myriad factories 
waiting to turn it into tires, tubes, bathing caps, 
erasers, rubber bands, balloons, and a thousand and 
one other things. 





The Greenwich Observatory—1675-1925 


HE current ‘year marks the 250th 

anniversary of the founding of the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. This 
institution, long known to navigators and 
scientists the world over, seems to have been 
founded at the whim of King Charles II. 
The astronomer, John L. E. Dreyer, says in 
the Nineteenth Century (London): 


A French adventurer (otherwise unknown), who 
had some influence at court, announced that he had 
discovered a sure method of finding the longitude at 
sea, and a committee of scientific men were desired 
by the King to examine his proposals. One of them 
was John Flamsteed, a graduate of Cambridge, 
born at Derby in 1646, who had communicated 
several papers on astronomical subjects to the Royal 


Society. He had no difficulty in showing that if 
there were astronomical tables in existence which 
gave the positions of some of the principal fixed 
stars and the moon’s true place nearer than to halfa 
minute of arc, we might, owing to the rapid motion 
of the moon, hope to find the longitude of places by 
lunar observations, though not by such as the 
Frenchman proposed to use. 

Flamsteed pointed out that the star catalogue of 
Tycho Brahe, at that time nearly a hundred years 
old, was far from being of sufficient accuracy, 
chiefly because it was made before the invention of 
telescopes, while the best lunar tables differed a 
juarter of a degree or more from the heavens. 
When the King heard this, he said he must have the 
places of the fixed stars observed and corrected 
“for the use of his seamen.” And when it was 
explained to him how necessary it was to have 
observations taken for correcting the computed 
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ORIGINAL BUILDING OF THE GREENWICH OBSERVATORY, LONDON, DESIGNED BY 
CHRISTOPHER WREN AND STILL STANDING 
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motions of the moon and planets, he answered that 
“he must have it done.’”” When asked who could 
or who should do it, he replied: ‘The person that in- 
forms you of them.”” On March 4, 1675, a warrant 
was therefore issued for the payment to Flamsteed 
of a salary of 1oo/. per annum. It begins thus: 

‘Whereas we have appointed our trusty and well- 
beloved John Flamsteed, master of arts, our 
astronomical observator, forthwith to apply himself 
with the most exact care and diligence to the 
rectifying the tables of the motions of the heavens, 
and the places of the fixed stars, so as to find out 
the so much-desired longitude of places for the 
perfecting the art of navigation. . we 
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It appears that several sites were proposed 
for the observatory but on the proposal of 
Christopher Wren, the architect, Greenwich 
Hill was chosen. Of course there have been 
many changes in, the 250 years that have 
elapsed since the founding of the ob- 
servatory and the buildings have been 
greatly extended. But the original build- 
ing, designed by Wren and now known as 
Flamsteed House, still remains and is one 
of the most striking of the group. 





The Railway Centenary in England 


UST one hundred years ago, on Septem- 

ber 27, 1825, the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railway in England was formally 
opened for traffic. It cannot be said that 
this was the actual beginning of steam 
railroads, for more than twenty years 
before this date Trevithick’s steam loco- 
motive drew loads of coal over roads on 
which horses had originally been used. The 
Stockton and Darlington itself was chiefly 
a coal road, and its receipts were mainly 
from that traffic. But on that September 


day in 1825 coaches were provided for 


passengers, and then for the first time men 
and women had the opportunity of riding 
behind the “iron horse.” 

In the Nineteenth Century (London) 
Humphrey Baker says that the public’s 
imagination seems to have been fired on 
that opening day at the sight of the ninety- 
ton train of little coaches trundling along 
the rails at a rate of from five to ten miles 
an hour. This miniature train provided 
accommodation of a kind for 300 passengers, 
and actually carried during part of its trip 














CELEBRATING THE CENTENARY OF THE 
STOCKTON & DARLINGTON RAILWAY 
(The engine built by Robert Stephenson drawing a replica 


of the first train, preceded by a horseman carrying a 
red danger flag) 


more than soo. Mr. Baker 








states that for some time 
thereafter the company did 
not run passenger ‘‘ trains,” 
but only single horse-drawn 
coaches which sufficed at the 
time for the small local traffic. 
It was proven, however, that 
the steam locomotive could 
carry passengers by the hun- 
dred, where the horse-drawn 
stage coaches had carried them 
by the dozen. This was an im- 
portant point, because in that 
day lack of capacity was almost 
as bad a defect in the means 








STEPHENSON’S LOCOMOTIVE OF 1825 


of transit as the lack of speed. 
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Mr. Baker draws an interesting comparison 
between the situation in those days and 
the present. Evenin proportion to the 
population the accommodation for passen- 
gers in the present train service is far better 
than in the stage-coach days. 


The thirty-four London and Birmingham coaches, 
for instance, had seats for perhaps 500 passengers in 
all at a date when the population of Birmingham 
was already round about 145,000, whereas now, 
while the population has grown rather more than 
sixfold, to 920,000, the normal number of seats 
provided on the twenty-five principal expresses 
alone, namely, those which make the journey to or 
from Paddington or Euston in 120 or 125 minutes, 
is over 6,300, or nearly thirteen times as many, in 
addition to which there are more than a score of 
other trains or connections of varying capacity in 
an average time of two hours and three-quarters; 
and this without taking into account trains which 
run only during the three summer months. So, too, 
Liverpool and Manchester before the opening of the 
railway between them, though their joint population 
was even then over 300,000, were served by about a 
score of coaches; now, for a population of about 
1,800,000, there are nearly eighty fast trains by the 
three direct routes, with some sixty slow trains in 
addition. 


As to speed, it is estimated that the time 
occupied by a stage coach on the great trade 
routes in 1830 was from one-third to one- 
fifth of what it had been in 1750, and the 
present traveling time of express trains in 
England is said to be from one-fifth to one- 
sixth of the coach time recorded one hun- 
dred years ago. 


Notwithstanding the popular prejudice 
against steam railways in the beginning, it 
was chiefly from passengers, rather than 
from freight, that their revenues were at 
first derived. For instance, from the first 
year’s operation on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railroad the receipts of the 
passenger service were £102,000 against an 
estimate of £10,000 and on the London and 
Birmingham £500,000 against an estimate 
of £331,000. In both cases the receipts 
from freight were considerably below the 
estimate. The Liverpool and Manchester 
was the first railway to run a regular service 
of steam-hauled passenger trains of several 
coaches. From the opening of the line this 
railroad maintained an average speed of 
twenty miles an hour, twice the speed of the 
stage-coaches, with trains which could 
carry a hundred or more people at a time, 
third-class passengers riding in open trucks. 

After one hundred years of railroad 
building the British Islands now contain 
24,000 miles of railroad, as compared with 
240,000 of public highway. On this com- 
paratively small mileage there were carried 
in 1924 passengers to the number of twenty- 
two times the whole 43,000,000 inhabitants 
of Great Britain, and in this statement the 
purely urban lines, such as the London 
Underground Railway, are excluded from 
consideration. 





Australia’s Outlook on the World 


ECENT issues of Stead’s Review (Mel- 
bourne) give increasing attention to 
Australia’s part in world politics. The 
editor believes that the time has come when 
the Commonwealth should formulate a 
foreign policy of its own. Europe and its 
fate seem to him to be bound up with the 
fate of Australia. The Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bruce, is said to have very definite 
ideas and a first-hand knowledge of the men 
who are playing the most important parts 
on the European stage. But Australians in 
the mass have not thus far developed a very 
keen interest in the affairs of other peoples, 
although commitments have been made in 
their name which cannot be ignored. The 
Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations were signed by Australia 
and the other British Dominions. They 
are members of the League of Nations. 


Unlike America, Australia cannot stand aloof 
without repudiation of solemn obligations. It is 
true, of course, that we are bound by the Imperial 
Foreign Secretary in our dealings with foreign 
countries, for when the British Empire speaks it 
cannot speak with a divided voice without intensify- 
ing international confusion. But before the Im- 
perial Foreign Secretary speaks in the Chancelleries 
of Europe, he is supposed to know the mind of 
Australia and of the other British Dominions; and 
his instructions to the King’s Ambassadors are 
written or telegraphed in the light of this circum- 
stance. And the truth is that on few matters of 
foreign politics has Australia a mind or a policy of 
her own. Responsible to the League of Nations 
for large mandated territories and pledged to 
coéperation with the Imperial army and navy in 
any vast emergency, she has no fundamental foreign 
policy outside the ‘‘ White Australia” policy, and a 
determination to maintain sovereign rights with 
respect to immigration laws. 


Some men in Australia, however, are 
feeling their way to the formulation of an 
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Empire policy in the Pacific and elsewhere. 
The Attorney-General of Victoria, Mr. F. 
W. Eggleston, delivered an address in 
May last which the editor describes as “a 
valuable attempt to clear the air of many 
dangerous fogs which have prevented 
Australians from studying the problem of 
the Pacific calmly and intelligently.” Con- 
tinuing his comment, and referring to a 
discussion of the subject by Mr. Wickham 
Steed, the editor of Stead’s Review says: 


It was a useful thing to remind Australians that 
in the Pacific the nations were so widely apart that 
an average of 5000 miles of sea 
lay between them. It was 


the Continent to a degree comparable with 
the occupation of other countries.” Mr. 
Page explains himself by stating the 
following comparison: 


At the present time, Australia has a population of 
less than 6,000,000 people, occupying roughly 
3,000,000 square miles—two persons to the mile. 
The United States of America has 115,000,000 to 
the same area, or 38 to the square mile. The 
United Kingdom has 45,000,000, or 300 to the square 
mile. Java has 42,000,000, or 1100 to the square 
mile. 

From these comparisons with other countries, 
it is evident, then, that we are not overcrowded, 
despite the fact that, though like every other 
continent, we have large areas 
with little rainfall, which can 





equally useful to remind them 
of the significance of the Sin- 
gapore naval base as a peace, 
and not a war, factor in the 
world’s business. Without 
Singapore Britain would not 
be able to contribute her weight 
to the balance of power in the 
Pacific or to protect her own 
shipping and trade in the East. 

Mr. Eggleston was right in 
his contention that there is a 
definite responsibility on Aus- 
tralia to lead in a policy which 
shall regard peace among the 
nations of the Pacific as funda- 
mental, while protecting her 
interests so thatno invitation 
to other nations to find a means 
of expansion here is extended 
by carelessness or inadvertence. 
Mr. Steed declares that the 
Dominions are entitled to hold 
Great Britain responsible for 
the pursuit of so sound a 
policy of peace in Europe and 


never be densely occupied, and 
that we must increase our 
population to find the numbers 
for our defense, to find the 
labor for our development, and 
to produce the wealth for our 
finance. 

If a line is drawn from Bris- 
bane, the capital of Queensland, 
to Adelaide, the capital of 
South Australia, it will be found 
that, in the corner so cut off, 
which is less than one-tenth of 
the total area of the continent, 
four-fifths of the population of 
Australia is gathered, and of 
that four-fifths, one-half is 
situated in the various capital 
cities. 

This area is settled at about 
one-half the general rate for 
the United States of America 
—about one in fifteen. The 
standard of development and 
the density of population in 
this area will be found to be 
inversely related to the distance 











in regard to Europe that they 
shall not be involved unwit- 
tingly or against their will in 
any European war. Surely the 
converse applies to Australia, 
and Great Britain is entitled 
to hold Australia and New 
Zealand responsible for the pursuit of so sound a 
policy as peace in the Pacific, that she shall not be 
iavolved unwitting-y or against her will in war in the 
Pacific. It follows from this that the formulation of 
an Australian for~ign policy is essential to the har- 
monious working of the family of nations known as 
the British Empire as well as for the adequate 
education of the Australian electorate. 


an active part 


In the meantime, thoughtful Australian 
Statesmen are considering problems of 
national defense in connection with projects 
of internal development. The Hon. Earle 
Page, M. P., Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth, in the course of an article con- 
tributed to Stead’s Review for July, says 
that the solution of these questions is 
contingent on “the effective occupation of 


HON. STANLEY M. BRUCE 
(Premier of Australia, who has taken , 
in British Imperial 
councils) 


from the center of administra- 
tion; in fact, even in this area, 
the proximity to the center 
of administration” makes a 
difference between dense settle- 
ment and its practical absence. 

On the Victorian side of the Murray, which is less 
than 200 miles away from Melbourne, will be found 
irrigation schemes, many prosperous towns, and 
fairly dense settlement, averaging about one family 
to 30 acres in md&t situations. Across the river in 
exactly similar country in New South Wales will be 
fovad, because apparently it is a couple of hundred 
miles farther from its center of administration at 
Sydney, practically a complete absence of develop- 
ment. The distance of 150 to 200 miles from the 
seat of government seems to be able to considerably 
weaken the impulse toward development and 
settlement. 


Mr. Page’s remedy for this condition is 
the creation of new States, with new 
centers of administration, each of which 
would be relatively near the areas of Ce- 
velopment and settlement. 
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The Automobile and Medievalism 


Y a somewhat whimsical course of 

argument and illustration Mr. Joseph 
K. Hart, writing in the Survey Graphic for 
August, arrives at the conclusion that in the 
world of the automobile there is no place for 
Medievalism: 


The automobile has come, first hand, to more 
individuals than any other mechanism the world 
has ever known. It is the embodiment of power 
in small, usable compass; it is more dependable than 
any other mechanism ever made. There is nothing 
animistic about it. It is a mechanism that works 
when its parts are there and its adjustments are 
adequate. It stops when those adjustments fail. 
No amount of arguing, or coaxing, or begging, or 
praying will avail to make it go, if an essential 
part is missing or an adjustment is out of order. 
And when the driver takes his seat, lays his hands 
upon the wheel and puts his foot on the gas, he gets 
a thrill of power such as no earlier generation of men 
has ever known. Perhaps his first experience of this 
sort stirs up in him a sense of primitive, animistic 
fear. But that soon wears off, and presently he 
finds that in the automobile there is absolutely 
nothing to be afraid of! And, if not in the auto- 
mobile, why anything in the rest of the world? 

So has the automobile struck, with finality, at the 
existence of Medievalism—throughout the length 
of common folk-society, as nothing ever before 
invented has been able todo. Asa bit of machinery 
it has come closer to this universal common life 
than anything else ever made; and whether we 
like it or not, it is banishing superstitious fear from 
nature to an amazing degree. Of course, we don’t 
generally think of this result in that \7ay—we think 
of it as “immorality” and ‘‘demoralization of the 
young.” But calling names is futile: there can be 
no such thing as a permanent medieval world where 
this non-moral automobile exists. And, by the 
same token, there can be no permanent place in a 
universe of the automobile for the medieval type of 
mind, or for medieval morality! This is a freer 
age, and it implies free minds. 


The young man of to-day, “with his 
hands on the steering wheel and his foo on 
the gas,” feels himself in contact with power 
that is real, dependable, impersonal. Fur- 
thermore, he feels (although without know- 
ing it) a fundamental contradiction between 
these realities of machine and good roads 
and power on the one hand and the medi- 
evalisms in education, in politics, in religion 
and in morality which pass current as our 
settled beliefs. The young man decides 
that these latter are to a very large degree 
unreal, verbal, sentimental, undependable 
and irrational. The vital question is, can 
the young man be persuaded to overlook 
the contradiction between these two fields 
of his experience. 


For there 7s a real contradiction here—the most 
real in all the modern world, though this contra- 
diction is not distinctly modern. It is the same 
contradiction that Socrates dealt with, and for the 
discussion of which he was accused of corrupting the 
youth of Athens and was put to death. In the 
mutations of the ages, this contradiction between 
that which is convincingly real, so that it needs no 
shelter from the winds of criticism, and that which 
is merely verbal and unreal, and therefore, must be 
endlessly shielded, is being most emphatically 
presented to public attention, to-day, by that part 
of the younger generation which refuses to find 
satisfaction in anything save in the thing that 
satisfies, or reality in anything but the thing that is 
real. This is a most disconcerting state of affairs. 
This young person has little use for schools, with 
their verbalisms and pedantries; for churches, with 
their ancient pieties; for politics, with its mummeries 
and indirections; for Mrs. Grundy, with her snivel- 
ling nonsense. He is convinced by reality—by the 
thing that is real to him. The machine is real. 
The girl at his side is real. Money is real—for it 
buys power—and other real things. There are 
many real things; but nothing is real that isn’t 
real. Calling a thing real, making signs over it, 
making orations over it, building a fence around it: 
such things ‘‘don’t go”! Such things aren’t done 
in a machine shop: there everything stands on its own 
legs, or it “‘flops.”” Not every sort of thing must 
have exactly the same reality as the machine has; 
but nothing can be real that hides itself behind 
shams, or pretensions, or traditions, or words! 

This is, of course, the most honest, the most 
naive and the most necessary attitude in the world. 
People ought to like it and admire it. Unfortunately, 
they don’t. They call it “world-wrecking” and 
demoralizing” —and other question-begging epi- 
thets. At best they damn it with faint praise. 
Churches pass resolutions against it; national 
associations of moralists demand ‘“‘a halt” in this 
presumptuous meddling with the moral values of the 
universe; and legislative bodies have everywhere 
been considering, and in some cases, adopting 
drastic measures of control: whipping posts, ducking 
stools, reform schools, probationary schemes, en- 
forced moral and religious instruction. 

Such methods rouse the ire or the laughter of the 
young. And so they laugh—and step on the gas; 
and still laughing, they wave their hands to us, 
five minutes later, as they go round the last corner 
and disappear: they have run clean out of the world 
of our conventional morals, forgotten us, our 
threats and our penalties, and are ‘“‘on their way”; 
in a very real sense, they have taken the moral 
future of the race off with them. 


Yet Mr. Hart would have us believe that 
the case is not as hopeless as it may have 
seemed: 


The automobile, and its impersonal power, have 
come to stay. They have a reality that is not 
possessed by phrases. But the machine and its 
power does not threaten morality, or education, or 
even religion. It threatens only those forms of 
morality, education and religion that depend upon 
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phrases, or hocus-pocus, for their continuance. The au- 
tomobile and power are real: they are of the universe. 

The morality, or education, or religion that is 
also real, that is of the universe, will have as much 
chance as the machine, or power, for continuance. 
But the automobile does not hesitate to change— 
in the interests of use, and in the face of new dis- 
coveries and inventions. Can morality, or edu- 
cation, or religion dare the same test? Any other 


sort of morality, or education, or religion will 
necessarily vanish along with all the other un- 
realities that the race has set its emotions upon in 
the various credulous moments of history; or, it 
will linger for a little longer, in some stagnant by- 
way, or belated mind, which assumes that by 
threats, or by prayers, or by legislative enactments, 
it can turn the course of the stream of time or dam 
up the flood of the years. 





The Pathos of the British Secondary Schools 


ACH generation has its own special 

remedy for the troubles of humanity. 
In England to-day, according to Mr. C. 
H. P. Mayo, writing in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine (London), the masses of the people 
place their faith in education. They believe 
that the education which they never re- 
ceived will give their children the equality 
of opportunity which must be coexistent 
with equality of birth if the latter is to 
mean anything at all. 

As Mr. Mayo shows, they are not failing 
to serve their god in a severely practical 
way—by increasing the number and lowering 
the rates of their secondary schools (which 
correspond somewhat to our high schools) 
reinstituting state scholarships to the col- 
leges, and granting more and more money 
to the Board of Education. 


For fifty years or more the state, as never before, 
has been gradually making it easier to get on to 
that ladder which is said to give access from the 
lowest to the highest position in the social scale. 
It has done and continues to do its best to get all 
members of the community on to its lowest rung; 
whether they can mount or not is another matter 
depending upon . . qualities so generously 
given to some and no less rigorously withheld from 
others. 

But be that as it may, the land is full of secondary 
schools and each is overcrowded. .. There is a 
touch of pathos in the patient persistency which 
will with difficulty take a refusal. Whether when 
once the children are admitted all will be well, and 
the pearl expected will be found, lies in the hands of 
the gods; a large part of the population believes the 
prize is there, and strives that their children may 
have a chance of winning it. 

Belief in the benefits to be derived from 
insiruction leads parents in the humblest 
circumstances and at the greatest self- 
sacrifice to. keep their children in school 
until they are fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, 
and eighteen years of age. This is indeed 
a type of faith and idealism with which our 
materialistic day is not often credited. 

The parents to whom Mr. Mayo particu- 
larly refers are not those of the upper classes 


who have been educated themselves, but 
those of the so-called ‘‘masses’’ who can ill- 
afford the prices of the secondary schools. 
In one school not far from London (not a 
free school), of the 500 pupils, 156 were the 
children of small shopkeepers, 84 of clerks, 
82 of policemen or railway porters or post- 
men, 12 of domestic servants, 157 of ar- 
tisans, and 16 of laborers. 


There is scarcely now any difference either in 
range or in subject between what is taught in the 
classrooms of the classes and masses. That this is 
so is evident to all who study carefully the list of 
successful candidates for entrance scholarships at 
the old universities: the unfamiliar names of new 
schools occur over and over again, and well-known 
names are seen less often. There is vastly wider 
competition than thirty years ago; the fair levelling 
of opportunity is making itself felt more and more. 
The rich man of to-day not only pays for the educa- 
tion of his own children, but also pays a large part, 
if not the whole, of the cost of the education of 
those who will compete with them on equal terms 
at the University, and in many of the careers open 
to them when their student days are over. 


All this, says Mr. Mayo, is realizing the 
dreams of the educationalists, but the 
problems that follow closely on all such 
social revolutions have yet to be solved. 

The principal one he points out is the 
demand for better working and living condi- 
tions: ‘They have shared in the education 
and early training of the well-to-do” Mr. 
Mayo justly says, “‘and they cannot live as 
though all this had never been. It is wrong, 
morally wrong, to make school life so 
pleasant to the eye, and so full of happy and 
delightful opportunities, if conditions after- 
wards are to be as hard, as narrow, and as 
grimy as they were in their parents’ time.” 

Mr. Mayo does not want us to forget that 
the problem of making people really happy 
is not one of education alone. The biolo- 
gists say that a higher standard of life de- 
pends roreon heredity than on the most ideal 
environment, while scientists tell us flatly 
that true equality among men cannot exist. 
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We can educate and educate, but there still re- 
mains character, and character is fate—the gift of 
the gods. The cry for more material comfort . 
is the inevitable expression of the discontent of 
those who are getting placed, even if only tempo- 
rarily, on refined levels either above their inborn 
capacities or beyond their reach. 


There is another pathetic aspect to the 
magnificent work of the secondary schools: 


It is very difficult to see what purpose can be 
served by the daughter of a charwoman, for example, 
doing the differential calculus, unless she be very 
specially gifted above the average of those who do 
such work. The unfettered demand for the 
calculus is not great, the demand for charing is 
much greater . . and those who formerly did it 
willingly and cleverly as their life’s allotted task are 
disappearing from the social scale. 


In the England of to-cay there are not 
enough positions demandirg these educated 


children, Mr. Mayo affirms. There are not 
even enough teaching positions to go round. 
Education too often unfits rather than 
fits them for employment. 

In the spread of secondary-school educa- 
tion, Mr. Mayo sees the dawn of universal 
education, but he sees as yet more clearly its 
sorrows than its hints of a Golden Age. 
People are not more contented, and the 
race is still to the swift. The solution of 
the problem, he concludes, will not come 
until the dignity of physical as well as 
mental labor is again realized: 


The curse of Adam has not failed. It is folly to 
train up all children on the same lines; there was 
more sense in the limitations of the three R’s 
planned more than fifty years ago than in the wide 
curriculum of to-day with its disappointments and 
vain regrets. 





Brookwood Labor College 


N THE hills of Westchester County, a 

few miles north of New York City, an 
interesting educational experiment has been 
under way for the past four years. This is 
a college which aims to equip its students to 
understand the labor movement and to 
carry on trade union activities. The college 
offers a two-year course, intended for 
workers who have shown promise of 
intelligence and effective participation in 
the labor movement. We are indebted to 
Jean Atherton Flexner for a clear and un- 
prejudiced account of what has been done 
at Brookwood, which appears in the New 
Republic for August 5th. 

From this statement we learn that the 
subjects taught are economics; American 
history, with emphasis on social movements; 
social psychology; English and _ public 
speaking; history and problems of trade 
unions in the United States. Applying 
students are selected by the Brookwood 
faculty on the recommendation of labor 
union officials. Some scholarships are pro- 
vided by the unions and others out of a 
general fund of the school. 

Concededly, a labor training school can 
strengthen the unions in action. 


The enrollment of the school has grown from 15 in 
1921 to 43 in1g25. An equal number of applicants 
have to be rejected each year for financial reasons 
or lack of accommodations. The student body for 
the present year, as in previous years, is composed 
largely of needle trades workers and miners. New 
York City, Rochester, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Central Pennsylvania (District No. 2, United Mine 


Workers) are the sections mainly represented, 
though a sprinkling of students hail from more 
distant parts of the country, and from other trades. 
To recruit students and to make contacts with a 
wider section of labor, the school has this year put a 
traveling secretary into the field. 

Classes at Brookwood are conducted on iii: 
cratic lines. The lecturer is always ready to yield to 
open discussion and having once stepped aside 
does not easily recapture the ball. Again, the con- 
trast with the typical college class room to a visitor 
is refreshing. Question, repartee, debate never lag. 
At the end of the hour the class has often traveled 
far afield. A criticism that might be made of these 
excursions is that they so frequently wind up on the 
well-worn battle ground of present-day trade union 
politics, and that partisan but deeply rooted convic- 
tions derived from these struggles are used in inter- 
preting the remote past. The dust raised by the 
dogmatic controversies need not even now obscure 
the solid advantages that Brookwood offers to the 
promising young trade unionist: two years away 
from factory, union offices, picket lines, etc., with 
books, teachers who are also writers and thinkers 
in the labor movement; constant discussion with 
representatives of many different shades of opinion; 
visits by prominent American labor leaders; oc- 
casional contacts with representatives of foreign 
labor organizations; leisure; training in the handling 
of material and in the arrangement and expression 
of thought. Such opportunities ought to produce 
beneficial results to the American labor movement. 

Brookwood is making efforts to include those 
phases of culture which are related in content to the 
labor and other social movements. A special course 
in social dramas and novels is given. The history 
and economics classes make use of literary material 
wherever possible. A dramatic club stages scenes 
from such plays as Hauptmann’s ‘“‘ Weavers” from 
time to time; plans are on foot for producing some 
pageants next year. And yet the intellectual bill- 
of-fare at Brookwood seems monotonous and. ill- 
balanced. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


Reform in the Moving-Picture Industry 


HE ‘‘movie” business, having now 
attained the mature age of twenty- 
five years, is the object of much solicitude 
on the part of its sponsors. Articles by 
Mr. Edward G. Lowry in the World’s Work 
for July and August picture the present 
situation in the industry and point out 
certain definite lines of reform along which 
it is moving. 
One of the most significant changes noted 
by Mr. Lowry is the revolution in the 
manner of advertising films: 


One of the baffling mysteries of the motion-picture 
industry is why, until recently, the producers and 
exhibitors should have spent so many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars exploiting and exaggerating 
the wickedness and iniquity of the players and the 
plays. It cost them fortunes to make themselves 
out worse than they were. 

Now they are spending other fortunes to over- 
come and erase the bad impression they paid so 
much money to produce. Never was a more curious 
phenomenon. No industry was ever worse served 
by its publicity and promotion agents. Their 
exploitation has been highly successful in the sense 
that it has made the names of some of the principal 
players known, not only throughout this country 
but all over the world. When Tom Mix or Fair- 
banks or Chaplin or Jackie Coogan go abroad they 
stop the traffic. Children in Buenos Aires and 
Santiago de Chile know about the foibles and habits 
and the familiar intimacies of their favorites, just as 
boys in this country know the major-league players. 

But Hollywood has been invested with a glamour 
and wickedness it does not possess, and, most in- 
credibly, many producers and distributors have 
shown a really diabolical ingenuity in besmirching 
their own pictures. 

Salacious, suggestive, and dishonest advertising 
is now under the ban. Pressure is being put upon 
the producers and exhibitors who have employed 
such methods. It is extraordinary that it should 
have been necessary. Drastic measures have been 
taken to supervise the personal morals of players, 
directors, and other exploited personalities. They 
are simply eliminated from the industry and nothing 
said about it. One of the most highly exploited and 
widely advertised directors has just gone out like a 
candle. It is good business. It is perfectly well 
known in the New York and Hollywood studios 
that there is no place in the screen business for a 
player who becomes involved in an open scandal. 


Mr. Will Hays has put in operation the 
new film publicity that is called the ‘Open 
Door” policy. He explains it thus: 


Last March we concluded the establishment of 


the Open Door policy. I should like to make 
clear to you just what that phrase, “The Open 
Door,’ means. It means the most cordial and 
sincere sort of invitation to the public to come to us 
frankly and unhesitatingly with constructive and 
helpful suggestions and advice. 


It may have been at one time the policy of some 
great businesses to bar, the public from any knowl- 
edge of their inside workings, to assume the attitude 
that it was none of the public’s affairs how those 
big businesses were conducted, but enlightened 
industry has discarded any such position and has 
adopted the attitude that the public must be 
pleased. We of the motion-picture industry have 
gone the whole route. We want you to come in and 
tell us where and why we are not—if we are not— 
measuring up to our job of making the motion 
picture the force it should be in promoting the best 
American ideals. 

For the purpose of receiving your constructive 
suggestions and advice, we have established the 
Department of Public Relations in our office, 
developed from the codperation of the Committee 
on Public Relations, which recommended it. 

We invite every organization in this country or 
elsewhere which is interested in public betterment, 
to designate some authoritative representative 
who will be its point of contact with the film indus- 
try. If there is any public-service institution in 
which the American public has absolutely definite 
rights and to which it should have free access, that 
institution is the motion pictures—and I think it 
will be agreed that we are of public service, and 
that we are an institution. 


The really significant feature in the de- 
velopment of the American movies during 
the past quarter of a century is singled out 
by Mr. Lowry in the following paragraph: 


After all is said about the conduct of this indus- 
try, its lapses of taste, its mistakes, its progress, and 
its gradual settling down to a stable basis with its 
present attempt to establish ethical and moral and 
financial standards, there remains unanswered the 
secret of its world-wide appeal. The pictures 
made are essential, nationalistic and a reflection 
(often distorted) of American life, yet their appeal 
is as strong in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 


An important series of articles on the 
constructive aspects of the motion-picture 
industry has recently appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston). The 
writer is Mr. Rufus Steele, whose optimism 
is indicated by the title adopted for his 
articles, ‘‘What’s Right with the Movies.” 

One point made by Mr. Steele has to do 
with the extent to which the “movies” 
have developed the understanding and 
appreciation of great music. He says that 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, after listening 
to the overture and the incidental picture 
music being rendered under the baton of 
Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, in one of the leading 
motion-picture theaters of New York City, 
exclaimed, “That man is building new 
audiences for me!” 
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Mr. Dararosch was quick to see that the © 


rendition of good music in many picture 
theaters scattered over the country must 
have its influence upon the people. Mr. 
Steele finds that this influence has been 
greater than has been generally appreciated: 


For one thing, it is discovered that there are now 
about twice as many regular symphony organiza- 
tions in the United States as there were when, some 
ten or more years ago, the motion picture began to 
invest itself with music of the highest class. In the 
season lately closed the symphonies are said to have 
established records unknown before in the matter of 


total attendance. From the summer parks where 
bands and orchestras are now giving open-air 
concerts comes extraordinary confirmation of how 
much the public really knows. 

The facts are developed through ‘‘memory con- 
tests.” Parts of roo compositions, largely serious 
music and classical music, are played and each 
member of the audience is asked to write on a sheet 
of paper the names and composers of as many as he 
is able to recognize. The results, as in some similar 
contests held last summer, have shown a wide 
participation and a familiarity that outran all 
expectations of the committees in charge, and the 
explanation they gave is, “‘The movies have edu- 
cated the people.” 





Farming Opportunities in Argentina 


HE Argentine Ambassador to the 
United States, Dr. Honorio Pueyrre- 
don, is taking an active interest in measures 
to bring about closer relationship and a more 
complete interchange between the two 
countries. Recently, on his departure 
from Buenos Aires for Washington, Dr. 
Pueyrred6én granted an interview to the 
American Weekly of Buenos Aires, men- 
tioning several of his plans. This interview 
is republished in the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union (Washington, D. C.). 
After explaining his project for expediting 
freight deliveries from the United States 
on the railways of Argentina, Dr. Pueyrre- 
dén outlines some of the reasons for Argen- 
tina’s strong position as an exporter of beef 
and wheat: 


Argentina is to-day in about the same stage of 
industrial development as was the United States 
at the end of the Civil War. We are overwhelmingly 
an agricultural country, 95 per cent. of our exports 
being agricultural. On the other hand, the United 
States has become one of the world’s greatest in- 
dustrial nations. 

We fatten steers on alfalfa on the great open 
estancias and export our corn, while in the United 
States the steers are fattened for market on corn, 
so that the great corn belt is practically the only 
part of the United States where cattle can be raised 
profitably. Now the rapidly increasing population 
has so encroached on this corn belt from both 
coasts that you have now to ship as far to get your 
meat to California as to get it to the East, and it 
now costs as much to ship a pound of beef from 
Chicago to Boston as it does from Buenos Aires to 
Boston. 

In Argentina there are four beef cows per person, 
whereas in the United States there are three persons 
for each beef cow. Confining our attention for a 
moment to beef production, there is no reason to 
expect Argentina to lose her dominant position, as 
this is assured by thirty-five dollar cows, thirty- 
dollar land, and twenty-five-dollar cowboy wages. 
No other country can boast a comparable area of 
land so beautifully adapted to alfalfa, corn, winter 


pasture and beef. A year-round grazing season 
helps to give us supremacy in the export beef trade. 

And we have only begun to develop our pastoral 
resources. Argentina has millions of acres of grass- 
land, admirably adapted to alfalfa, which have never 
been plowed. And we can fatten two steers a year 
on every acre of that land. 

Your beef producers have moved farther and 
farther west in search of cheap pasture land. They 
can now go no farther within the boundaries of the 
United States. 


In regard to the exchange of citizens 
between the two countries, the Ambassador 
says: 

Some of our young men may wish to go to the 
United States in search of industrial openings. 
And if any farmers of livestock in the United States 
are seeking an opportunity for greater expansion in 
the strictly pastoral and agricultural regions of 
Argentina, I will gladly undertake to direct them to 
Government officials and responsible private per- 
sons from whom they will receive a genuine welcome 
and dependable advice in choosing a location where 
success may be expected. 


While Dr. Pueyrredén believes that Ar- 
gentina offers a bright future for American 
farmers, and wishes to see them go there, 
he made it very clear that he has no scheme 
for colonizing them on Government land. 
He says, however, that American farmers 
can buy the finest agricultural land in the 
world in Argentina within easy access by 
railroad, at a cost per hectare (2.47 acres) 
that is as low, and sometimes lower, than 
the cost per acre in the United States. 
In his opinion any young farmer desiring 
to purchase privately owned land in Ar- 
gentina should have a capital of from $5,000 
to $10,000. Dr. Pueyrred6én thinks it only 
logical that American cattlemen should fol- 
low the packing companies to Argentina for 
the purpose of supplying steers for a grow- 
ing export trade. 
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Sewage Disposal in American Cities 


RITING in Hygeia (Chicago) on the 

subject of “Polluted Harbors and 
Beaches,” Mr. C. V. Craster declares that 
“the problem of sewage purification for 
metropolitan areas will have to be solved 
sooner or later, or the contaminated shell- 
fish beds within hundreds of miles of the 
outlets must be abandoned and_ bathing 
facilities prohibited in all those resorts in 
which the water is shown to be unsafe to 
pleasure seekers.” 

The dangers of sewage-polluted waters 
have been taught by generations of tragic 
experience in this country and abroad. 
Says the writer: 

One of the most terrifying outbreaks of disease 
occurred in the year 1892. In that year cholera had 
been prevalent in Eastern Europe and was spreading 
by means of the lanes of travel and commerce. In 
the middle of the summer the disease appeared in 
Hamburg, Germany, which at that time had a 
population of 640,000; within a period of a little over 
two months, 17,000 cases were reported in the city, 
with 8,605 deaths. 

The cause of this epidemic was traced to the use 
of river water from the Elbe for the municipal 
supply. All the city sewage was discharged into the 
river within a short distance from the intake pumps. 
In the harbor at the time were many emigrants 
waiting transportation to America who had recently 
arrived from districts of Russia where cholera was 
raging. 

This episode was a most potent instrument in 
showing the danger of obtaining a city water supply 
from a river grossly polluted with sewage. 

In the same year America learned to its sorrow 
how typhoid fever can spread by the use of water 
polluted with sewage. As a result of obtaining its 
municipal water supply from the grossly polluted 
shores. of Lake Michigan, the city of Chicago had 
1,489 deaths from typhoid fever in that one year. 


These lessons have been taken to heart; 
vast sums have been expended by American 
cities in safeguarding their water supplies; 
and, as a consequence, there has been a 
marked decrease in the death rate from 
typhoid fever all over the country. When 
initially pure water cannot be obtained, the 
water is rendered harmless by precipitation, 
decolorization and chlorination. In the 
matter of typhoid our cities now compare 
favorably with those of Europe. Mean- 
while, however, another problem almost 
equally formidable is presented by the 
enormous volume of city sewage, which, 
even though not permitted to pollute the 
Water supply, may menace public health in 
other ways. It was formerly assumed that 
the motion and flow of currents and tides 


sufficed to oxidize the sewage and convert 
it into harmless compounds. In the case of 
cities like New York and Chicago, however, 
this process is altogether inadequate. In 
New York, for example, it is estimated that 
more than a billion gallons of crude sewage 
is discharged daily into the Hudson and the 
nearby waters of the bay. 


This sewage does not undergo any preliminary 
treatment at all and virtually converts the harbor 
waters into those of a common sewer. 

Besides the sewage that is carried out to sea and 
that is conveyed by tides and currents to bathing 
beaches along the coast, there is an added half a 
million tons of garbage collected yearly from the 
metropolitan area that is taken out to sea and 
dumped off the shore of the bay. 

The pollution of harbor waters is further intensi- 
fied by the multitude of ships that discharge wastes 
and sewage into the river in their passage in and out 
of the harbor. It can be truthfully said that the 
waters of the greater number of American harbors 
and coast towns are grossly and unduly polluted and 
that the limit of probable purification by dilution 
through tidal flow and currents has been much 
exceeded. 


Much has been heard in recent years 
about oil pollution; but while this is a 
condition that interferes with the comfort 
of coast resorts, the presence of sewage 
menaces the health not only of communities 
on the coast, but also of the country as a 
whole, through possible contamination of 
oyster and shellfish beds. 

In the Old World the disposal of sewage 
became a pressing problem many years ago, 
and methods were developed of treating the 
sewage before it was allowed to discharge 
in adjacent rivers. 


The cities of Paris and Berlin have adopted the 
method of broad irrigation; that is, crude sewage is 
allowed to flow over farm lands where purification 
takes place and the ground thus fertilized is used 
for raising crops. Berlin alone uses 20,000 acres of 
lands for this purpose. The results of this policy 
are so well repaid in the removal of odors and the 
stagnation of filthy harbor waters, as well as in 
improved health conditions, that the treatment of 
sewage is an accepted municipal duty in most 
foreign countries. 

Probably the best and most scientific investiga- 
tion of sewage treatment belongs to America. As a 
result of the Massachusetts State law of 1886, 
requiring the State control of the purity of all 
inland waters, an experimental station was estab- 
lished at Lawrence, Mass., by the State board of 
health. The results of the experiments showed that 
adequate purification of sewage was possible by 
simple methods such as sedimentation, sand filtra- 
tion and broad irrigation. 

At the present time, according: to Prof. S. C. 
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Whipple, ‘‘more than thirty cities and towns in 
Massachusetts are now provided with works for 
subjecting their sewage to some form of treatment 
before discharging into the waters of the State.” 

The sewage collected from the Passaic Valley 
cities by the new trunk sewer, averaging .one 
hundred million gallons daily, is screened and 
sedimented at Newark, N. J., before discharge into 
the New York Bay at Robbins Reef. 

The recent typhoid fever epidemics in New York 
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City and Chicago have much in common. Both 
these cities have pure and safe water supplies. Milk 
and food, usually the carriers of intestinal diseases, 
are efficiently supervised and above suspicion in 
both instances. The actual origin of the cases has 
been definitely traced, the investigation clearly 
showing that in more than half the number, the 
victims had a history of eating shellfish from 
contaminated sources, within the incubatior period 
of the disease. 





New Inventions to Aid the Deaf 


HROUGHOUT the life of Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone, the subject in which he was 
most intensely interested was the relief of 
the deaf. Long before the date of his 
historic invention he was a teacher of deaf- 
mutes by a system of ‘‘visible speech,” 
invented by his father. At a later period 
he founded and endowed the Volta Bureau, 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
relating to the deaf, and he was likewise the 
father of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. In view of these facts it is peculiarly 
fitting that the research laboratories main- 
tained by the Bell Telephone System should 
have developed important instruments for 
the benefit of persons afflicted with impaired 
hearing. An account of these devices is 
published in the Bell Telephone Quarterly 
(New York) by W. P. Banning. 
One device is a “deaf set,” for telephone 
users to whom the ordinary telephone is 
almost or entirely useless. We read: 


The deaf set that is now available for installation 
for subscribers of impaired hearing is definitely a 
product of telephone development. It employs a 
principle that has been a vital factor in extending 
the range of the telephone. Its most important 
element is a vacuum tube which has the effect of 
amplifying the current reaching the subscriber’s end 
of the line and thus of increasing the sound produced 
by the vibration of the receiver diaphragm. In fact, 
it is a “‘telephone repeater,”’ quite similar in purpose 
to the repeaters that, by amplifying the attenuated 
currents on the transcontinental line and on other 
long circuits, make possible the range and quality of 
modern long distance service. The vacuum tube 
which it contains gives a power amplification in 
reception varying from nothing to 1oo-fold in steps 
under the control of the user. 


A careful test is always made before a deaf 
set is installed in place of the ordinary 
telephone station equipment in order to 
determine whether it will meet the require- 
ments of the prospective user. 


The second device described is a portanie 
deaf set, known as an ‘“‘audiphone,” which 
enables partially deaf people to take part in 
direct conversations. 


A person having a 60 per cent. impairment of 
hearing can, with the audiphone, follow conversa- 
tion at normal tones when the speaker is about three 
feet away. The essential parts of this portable 
device are the microphone, which is hardly larger 
than a lady’s chatelaine watch; a light-weight 
receiver, which is designed to fit into the ear; and 
the amplifying mechanism, which consists of two 
tiny vacuum tubes and other necessary apparatus 
including batteries. 

The case containing the amplifying mechanism is 
compact and conveniently carried. The microphone 
transmitter may be attached to the coat or other 
clothing, or, if desired, set on a small movable 
mounting that may be placed upon a table. 

The receiver is particularly interesting. Each 
user is ‘‘fitted’’ for his own individual receiver, an 
impression of the convolutions of the exterior ear 
being taken with plastic material and the receiver- 
support being cast in hard rubber from this mold. 
The cartilages of the outer ear are sufficiently rigid 
to support the light receiver when the latter is 
slipped into place. 


The same laboratories have devoted a 
great amount of study to the subject of 
human hearing in general and the defects to 
which it is subject. 


During the progress of this research, an impor- 
tant device, known as the audiometer, was developed 
among others. This is a precision instrument 
capable of measuring the acuity and the quality of 
hearing. 

As a result of this development three types of 
audiometer were perfected—one, now catalogued as 
Type 1-A, being designed to fulfill every require- 
ment for delicate functional and diagnostic measure- 
ments of otologists. With a pitch range extending 
from 32 to 16,384 double vibrations per second and 
an intensity range covering approximately the 
entire hearing range, or from below. the so-called 
threshold of hearing to that of feeling, its usefulness 
to highly specialized workers in hospitals and 
medical schools can hardly be overestimated. The 
other two types of audiometer are portable and are 
equally accurate for measurements for smaller 
ranges of pitch and loudness. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


Raising the German Fleet at Scapa Flow 


NE of the most remarkable marine 

salvage undertakings on record is 
graphically described in Conquest (London) 
by Mr. David Masters. It was in June, 
1919, that the Germans performed what 
Mr. Masters calls the “Gilbertian” exploit 
of sinking their surrendered fleet at Scapa 
Flow. The writer describes this as ‘the 
greatest scuttling in all history.” An 
ironical fate has decreed that their hopes of 
placing the captured vessels beyond re- 
covery should be frustrated by an instru- 
ment of their own devising. Says the 
writer: 

Among the vessels and other material which the 
Germans were compelled to hand over in the way 
of reparations was a floating dock which they had 
built for repairing and testing submarines. On 
each side of the dock were workshops and the 
space to repair one submarine, while in the center 
was the great testing tank, a mighty cylinder into 
which the Germans popped the repaired submarine 
and there subjected it to the pressures it would 
have to withstand during its duty in the North Sea. 

The dock was duly towed to England, and the 
British Admiralty sought to dispose of this gigantic 
superfluity. It was about as useful as an oil well at 


the North Pole. Nobody wanted it. It had 
served its purpose and become a floating white 
elephant. 

But one man took an interest in the dock. He 
was Mr. E. F. Cox, of Cox and Danks, the ship- 
breakers. Already he had bought the Orion and 
the Erin, and his men were tearing them to pieces 
with their oxyacetylene cutters that will cut a gun 
into four almost as easily as you cut an apple. Mr. 
Cox arrived at the weight of the dock, worked out 
the cost of cutting her up. Then he approached the 
Admiralty and found that, as the markets went, he 
might make perhaps £1,000 profit after reducing 
the dock to scrap, so he bought her, and began to 
dismantle the central testing tank. 

By this time there was little more scrap metal to 
be bought. The available supplies left over from 
the war were nearly exhausted. ‘‘ What about the 
German fleet at Scapa?” a friend remarked. 
““There’s plenty of scrap there.” 

It was true enough, but the scrap happened to be 
at the bottom of the deep blue sea. 


Mr. Cox conceived a brilliant idea, which 
led him to alter his plan of converting the 
floating dock into scrap. Though he had 
never salved a ship in his life, he bought 
twenty-eight of the sunken craft from the 
Admiralty and proceeded to adapt the dock 
to the task of raising them. 














SALVAGING THE SCUTTLED FLEET AT SCAPA FLOW 


(Two large concrete barges, bridged across with girders, are floated over the wreck. Steel-woven bands are passed 

under the wreck, and the ends brought up between the girders on either side to huge threaded pins. At low tide the 

bands are tightened to their utmost. The rising tide forces the barges to a higher level, and the sunken wreck is raised 
with them. The whole system is then propelled toward the shore) 
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He removed the workshops from one edge of the 
dock and erected in their stead twenty powerful 
winches working on a 6-inch steel shaft. Then 
the tugs towed the dock off the Kentish mud where- 
on she had been resting during these alterations, 
and nosed their way northward. 

Directly the dock was anchored the final work 
of converting her for lifting purposes was put in 
hand. The men, with their oxyacetylene appa- 
ratus, melted their way across the iron fabric until 
it was sundered, and what was previously one long 
dock became two halves, each of about 200 feet in 
length. One-half was swung round until the ten 
winches faced the other ten winches across a gap of 
20 feet of water. Then the halves were lashed 
together with a couple of mighty spars, while two 
huge baulks of timber some 12 inches square gave 
added security at one end and served as a footway. 


Up to May 1 of this year ten destroyers 
had been brought to the surface. In the 
early stages of the work there were some 
discouraging mishaps which delayed oper- 
ations, but great speed has since been 
attained. An attempt was made to hoist 
the first vessel by hooking chains through 
her portholes in order to avoid the labori- 
ous process of passing them under her 
keel. However, the hooks merely tore 
through the metal, which was not strong 
enough to support the weight of the ship. 
Then, when chains were placed beneath 
the keel, the chains themselves broke, 
causing incidental damage to the hoisting 
machinery. A set of steel cables was then 
purchased, at a cost of £9,000. 

Eventually an ingenious plan was adopted 
to facilitate placing the cables under the keel. 
Ordinarily, in such operations, divers spend 
weeks on the sea-bed scraping and digging 
to make a passage for the cables or chains. 
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Sometimes a powerful jet of water is brought 
into play to wash a hole beneath the keel through 
which the sling can be passed. At other times a 
small aperture is made, and a steel cable drawn to 
and fro and wriggled about to enlarge it for the 
main lifting cable. All this takes time,-and Mr, 
Cox was spending so much money that he wanted 
to save as many valuable hours as possible. 

The problem exercised his brains and gave rise to 
a new method that is remarkable in its simplicity 
and celerity. He was helped, of course, by the dock, 
which is a wonderful wreck-raising craft, and the 
design of the torpedo boats was such that his 
method became possible. The ships sheer up- 
ward at the stern to enable the propeller shafts to 
come through and the propellers to revolve in a 
good depth of water. Thus, when the boat was 
sitting on the bottom, a diver could walk under her 
stern and easily place a cable under it. 

In practice the divers adjust the first two or three 
cables so that they do not entangle the propellers or 
shafts. Beyond is the smooth keel without ob- 
structions to foul the wires. Directly the first 
cable is in place the two end winches are manned 
and the ship is gradually wound up towards the 
surface. Only her stern rises, and when the 
operation is completed she rests with her stern in 
the steel sling and her bow upon the sea-bed. 
From her stern to within a few feet of her bow, her 
keel is quite clear of the bottom, and there is 
consequently nothing to obstruct the passage of the 
cables. 

The ships so far recovered are worth, in the 
aggregate, about £25,000 or £30,000, so there is a 
long way to go before expenses are covered. These 
torpedo boats are being picked up easier and quicker 
than any other salvage expert has ever picked ships 
from the depths before. Whether the giant Hin- 
denburg will be floated again remains to be seen. 
As scrap she may be worth anything from £30,000 
to £70,000, and Mr. Cox proposes to recover her 
by building a cofferdam of interlocking steel piles 
rising from the sides of her submerged deck to the 
surface. By sealing and pumping out as many 
compartments as possible and then pumping out 
the cofferdam he expects to recover the mighty 
Hindenburg. 





Uncommon Prey of the Spider 


The Rev. Nendick Abraham, in a lecture 
before the Natal Scientific Society, recorded 
the consequences of placing in his aquarium 


N THE current number of Natural 

History (New York), Dr. E. W. Gudger 
presents a fresh batch of the zodlogical 
memorabilia that he is so fond of gathering. 
This time his subject is “Spiders as Fisher- 
men and Hunters.” It appears that some 
spiders not only catch fish, but eat them. 
As for hunting, it is a far cry from the 
well-known tragedy enacted in a certain 
“parlor” to some of Doctor Gudger’s 
arachnological episodes, in which frogs, 
lizards, snakes and ,mammals figure as 
victims. 

One of the most graphic accounts of a 
fish-eating spider comes from South Africa. 


a big spider with a big appetite. The 
lecturer (as quoted in Nature) proceeds: 


After being on the rockwork of the aquarium for 
some time, it took up a very interesting position. 
It rested two legs on a stone; the other six rested on 
the water, well spread out, the ends of the six legs 
commanding a definite and well-defined area of 
water. 

Being busy, I merely took a note of its attitude, 
and left it to its devices. After a few minutes my 
servant boy came into my study to say that the 
spider I had put into the aquarium was eating one 
of my pet fish. I at once went to see what had 
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happened, and soon saw the spider on top of the 
rockwork, holding in its grip a beautiful little fish 
about four times the weight of its captor. For a 
moment I was startled into a strange surprise. How 
could this spider, which has no power to swim, catch 
a lively, quick-swimming fish? I looked at it in 
wonder, as it seemed to clutch the fish as a cat 
clutches a mouse. It soon began to devour its catch, 
and after some time had passed nothing was left of 
the fish but its backbone. The spider had eaten it 
as surely as an otter eats its trout. 

I was now anxious to find out how the spider 
caught the fish. That night, about 11 o’clock, when 
I had finished my day’s work I sat down by the 
aquarium to watch the spider, with the hope that I 
might see how the fisherman caught his fish. The 
spider had taken up a position on a piece of stone, 
where the watcr was not deep, and had thrown out 
its long legs over the water, upon which their 
extremitics rested, making little depressions on the 
surface, but not breaking the “‘water skin.”’ The 
tarsi of two posterior legs firmly held on to a piece 
of rock just above water-level, the whole of the body 
was well over the water, the head being in about the 
center of the cordon of legs, and very near to the 
surface of the water. 

After watching for some little time, I saw a small 
fish swim towards the stone and pass under the 
outstretched legs of the spider. The spider made a 
swift and sudden plunge. Its long legs, head, and 
body went entirely under the water, the legs were 
thrown round the fish with wonderful rapidity and 
in a moment the powerful fangs were piercing the 
body of the fish. The spider at once brought its 
catch to the rocks, and began without delay to 
eat it. 


From the trout hatchery of the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries at Erwin, Tenn., come 
reports of even bolder fishing exploits on the 
part of spiders, who have been observed to 
swim out after their prey and capture them 
under water. A lively trout fingerling 21%4 
inches long was thus caught and killed by 
a spider of unknown species whose body was 
only 34 inchlong. The catching of a small fish 
by a spider was also witnessed in Panama by 














PHOTOGRAPH FROM LIFE OF A SPIDER EATING 
THE FISH WHICH IT HAS DRAGGED OUT ON 
LAND 











SOUTH AFRICAN SPIDER AND ITS PREY, A 
LIZARD 


Mr. C. M. Breder, whose detailed narrative. 
is published by Doctor Gudger. The Rev. 
Pascalis Boneberg, of the Marianhill Mon- 
astery, Natal, is responsible for accounts of 
spiders eating tadpoles in large numbers, 
and occasionally’ varying their diet by 
catching and eating full-grown tree frogs. 
Two reports are given, from early American 
sources, of the capture of snakes by spiders. 
In each case the victim was gradually 
enmeshed in spiderweb until it was com- 
pletely helpless. There are also some 
reports of the capture and eating of lizards. 

Accounts of a South American spider 
(Mygale) that eats birds have frequently 
appeared. The writer cites one published in 
1705. Though certain naturalists have been 
skeptical about this phenomenon, there is 
plenty of testimony in its support. A case 
is reported by H. W. Bates in his classic 
work, “The Naturalist on the River 
Amazon” (London, 1863). 

He describes and figures two birds caught and 
killed by one of these great spiders. One of the birds 
was dead, but the other, which lay under the body 
of the spider, was not quite dead, though it was 
smeared ‘‘ with the filthy liquor or saliva exuded by 
the spider.’”’ Bates expressly says that he saw this 
capture taking place, and that he drove the spider 
off and secured both birds (the second of which soon 
died). He adds that this thing was “‘ quite a novelty 
to residents hereabouts.”’ 

In 1850, Capt. W. S. Sherwill, when traveling in 
the Karrakpur hills near Monghyr on the Ganges, 
chanced upon a number of gigantic webs made by a 
large red and black spider. A captured spider, when 
set up, measured six inches across the legs, while the 
nets measured about five feet across the orb proper, 
though the guys had a spread of from 10 to 20 feet. 
Captain Sherwill says: 

“Tt was in the web of this very spider that I found 
the bird entangled, and the young spiders (about 
eight in number . . . ) feeding upon the carcass.” 
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Memoirs and Biography 


Robert Owen. By G. D. H. Cole. Boston: 


Little, Brown and Company. 267 pp. 


Mr. Philip Guedalla is the editor of “‘ Curiosities 
in Politics,” a series of monographs on remarkable 
personalities of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries. Robert Owen, the subject of the intro- 
ductory volume of the series, belonged to both 
centuries. Born in 1771, he was a leading English 
manufacturer in 1800, and by 1825 had initiated 
experiments in industrial democracy. that attracted 
the notice of the whole English-speaking world. 
He belonged to two continents also. Just one 
hundred years ago he started the New Harmony 
enterprise on the banks of the Wabash in Indiana, 
and for many years thereafter toured this country 
as a lecturer and agitator for social reform. New 
Harmony was a failure, but Owen’s sons settled 
here and became American citizens. What was in 
those days a great fortune, derived from the mills 
of Manchester and New Lanark, was frittered away 
in experimentation. Yet the personal influence 
of Owen was greater perhaps than that of any other 
individual in the British codperative movement 
of the early Nineteenth Century. The details of 
the story have been given in earlier and more 
ponderous works. Mr. Cole gives us a portrait in 
perspective. 


By Mrs. J. Borden 
363 Pp. 


From Pinafores to Politics. 
Harriman. Henry Holt and Company. 
Illustrated. 


Mrs. Harriman’s memoirs deal with the escapades 
of New York society, municipal reform movements, 
and national politics i in the Wilson era. They are 
vivacious and readable throughout, never lacking 
in movement or incident. As the woman member of 
President Wilson’s Industrial Relations Commission, 
Mrs. Harriman came into touch with a range of 
interests quite outside those with which most New 
York society women are familiar. Her account of 
the hearings held by that commission is especially 
piquant. In the fall of 1917 Mrs. Harriman made 
a report of war conditions in Europe to President 
Wilson, and at that period she came to know many 
of the leading figures in the conduct of the war. 
Much of her book is in the form of a diary covering 
eventful years in our national history. The point 
of view is unusual, and the writer’s method en- 
livening and stimulating. 


Hesketh Prichard: Hunter, Explorer, Natural- 
ist, Cricketer, Author, Soldier. A Memoir by 
Eric Parker. E. P. Dutton and Company. 272 
pp. Ill. 

Major Prichard, the author of “Don Q,” had 
become known in this country before the war as a 
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British explorer, naturalist and sportsman. As a 
young man he had traveled alone through the heart 
of Haiti, had led an expedition into the unexplored 
region of Patagonia and had been the first English- 
man to explore Labrador. His service in the Great 
War was of peculiar importance. At a time when 
the German practice of ‘sniping’ was paralyzing 
initiative in the British trenches Major Prichard 
single-handed organized a sniping corps which was 
so completely successful that the Germans gave up 
sniping altogether. This memoir touches the high 
spots in the brief career of Major Prichard, who 
died at the age of forty-five. 


Memories of Forty-eight Years’ Service. By 
Gen. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 522 pp. With maps and other illustra- 
tions. 


General Smith-Dorrien had seen almost forty 
years of army service before the Great War broke 


‘out. He had been in the Zulu War, the Egyptian 


campaigns, and the Boer War, and finally in the 


. Great War he served up to the battle of Le Cateau. 


On his retirement from the British Army in 1923 
he compiled from his diary an account of his life 
for the benefit of his sons. This was not done with 
intention of publication, but because of the high 
and important commands that he had held his 
friends persuaded him to give the narrative to the 
general public. 


A Prime Minister and His Son. From the 


Correspondence of the Third Earl of Bute and of 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Charles Stuart. Edited 
by the Hon. Mrs. E. Stuart Wortley. E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 357 pp. With portraits. 


Although Lord Bute was Prime Minister of Great 
Britain for only a brief period under George the 
Third, the letters written to him by his son, who 
served with the British forces throughout our Revo- 
lutionary War, are of peculiar interest to American 
readers. They constitute about one-third of this 
volume of correspondence and are rich in descrip- 
tion, narrative, and comment on the conduct of the 
war by the British commanders. Sir Charles Stuart 
seemed to see with unusual clearness the mistakes 
made by both sides, but in his letters his criticism 
of the British is especially severe. 


A Sheaf of Memories. 
E. P.. Dutton and Company. 


By Frank Scudamore. 
299 pp. 

Mr. Scudamore, as one of the war correspondents 
of former days, has for fifty years traveled and 
adventured and “met up” with all sorts and 
conditions of men. This book is the story of what 
he has seen and heard. 
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Modern History 


History of the 151st Field Artillery—Rainbow 
Division. (Minnesota in the World-War Series.) 
By Louis L. Collins. Edited by Wayne E. Stevens. 
St. Paul: Minnesota War Records Commission. 
Vol. I: 427 pp. With map and other illustrations. 


Regimental histories of the part taken by the 
A. E. F. in the Great War are not yet as numerous 
as might have been expected when the number of 
organizations is taken into account. It seems for- 
tunate that in most States the difficulty as well 
as the importance of writing accurate military his- 
tory is fairly estimated, and there seems to be no 
overpowering desire to rush into print with imper- 
fect records. It is well that historical societies and 
other organizations, whose business it is to compile 
history, have been made responsible in many in- 
stances for the official records of the World War. 
A good example of a useful and permanently valu- 
able regimental history is that of the 151st Field 
Artillery, published as Volume I of ‘‘ Minnesota in 
the World War” by the Minnesota War Records 
Commission. The historian, Lieut.-Gov. Louis L. 
Collins, was a newspaper writer in Minneapolis 
before the war, and was with the r51st Field 
Artillery from February, 1918, to the Armistice. 
In addition to his own account, derived largely from 
personal recollection and observation, this volume 
contains official documents and a roster of the 
regiment. 


The Recent Foreign Policy of the United 
States. By George H. Blakeslee. The Abingdon 
Press. 368 pp. 


This volume contains the lectures delivered on the 
Bennett Foundation at Wesleyan University by 
Prof. George H. Blakeslee, of Clark University, 
in 1924. The lectures have, however, been revised 
and expanded so as to include the entire period 
during which the foreign affairs of the United States 
were directed by Secretary Hughes. Not only is 
Professor Blakeslee a lifelong student of history 
and international relations, but he served as a 
member of the Commission of Inquiry: to prepare 
data for the American delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference, was technical adviser to the 
American delegation to the Limitation of Arma- 
ment Conference in 1921 and has acted as organizer 
and director of conferences on international rela- 
tions at Clark University. These addresses form an 
excellent running account of our dealings with 
foreign governments during the past four years. 


Europe Turns the Corner. By Stanley High. 
With an Introduction by Col. Edward M. House. 
The Abingdon Press. 308 pp. 


The title indicates very clearly the line of argu- 
ment adopted and followed out in this book. It will 
prepare the reader no doubt for optimistic conclu- 
sions. Yet those who expect only rose-colored 
prophecies are likely to be disappointed in the book, 
for Mr. Stanley High does not blink facts nor does 
he try to bend facts to preconceived theory. But 
he finds in Europe at the present moment a new 
determination to achieve permanent peace. He 
sees this determination in the downfall of Poincaré 


in France, the working of the Dawes plan, the con- 
structive activities of the Little Entente of Central 
Europe, and the promulgation of the Protocol of the 
League of Nations. As to Russia, this author holds 
that ‘‘isolation more than any other factor in the 
last five years has served to strengthen the extrem- 
ists of the Communist party.” Mr. Stanley High’s 
own attitude is favorable to America’s entry into 
the League of Nations and the World Court. 


British Politics in Transition. (Government 
Handbooks.) By Edward McChesney Sait and 
David P. Barrows. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company. 3109 pp. 


From time to time we have had occasion to refer 
to the excellent text-books known as “Government 
Handbooks,” published by the World Book Com- 
pany. The latest accession to this series is ‘‘ British 
Politics in Transition’—a book in which the “‘case 
system,” so long used in the teaching of law, is 
applied in presenting the politics of the British 
Empire. The author’s method is this: Extracts are 
collected from official and unofiicial papers to show 
the opinions of leading publicists on the different 
phases of British Government. The book does more 
than merely to give the student information about 
what has taken place in the past. It looks forward 
to what the British Government is coming to be, 
and trains the student’s judgment in the framing 
of estimates for the future. 


Travel in England in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Joan Parkes. Oxford University Press. 354 
pp. Ill. 


A most entertaining account, based on contempo- 
rary sources, of the many difficulties of travel in 
England three centuries ago. Among the illustra- 
tions are reproductions of old prints and facsimiles 
of advertisements. 


Then and Now: Economic Problems After the 
War a Hundred Years Ago. By Mrs. H. A. L. 
Fisher. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
David Lloyd George. Oxford University Press. 
117 pp. 

A striking comparison of England’s present 
economic situation with that which developed 
after the Napoleonic Wars. The writer is the wife 
of the eminent Englishman who as Minister of 
Education virtually re-wrote the school laws of his 
country. 


School History of the American People. By 
Charles L. Robbins: in Collaboration with Elmer 
Green. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Com- 
pany. 606 pp. IIl. 


By this time it may well be thought difficult, if 
not impossible, to prepare a school history of the 
United States which will have any points of novelty. 
Yet we are sure that almost any reader will be ready 
to admit that this book has several such points. 
It is intended for upper grammar grades or junior 
high schools. What the authors have tried to do is 
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to make the pupils work out for themselves a 
philosophy of American history. They do this by 
setting up problems and directing the pupil’s 
study toward a solution which he can find in the 
text. All who wish to have American history 
taught in a broad way will be pleased by the unusual 
amount of space given in this book to economic 
and social topics as compared with military and 


purely political. Out of 600 pages about fifty are 
given to the Revolution and an equivalent amount of 
space to the Civil War. The rest of the book is 
concerned with phases of national development. 
In the matter of illustration the book is far in ad- 
vance of most of its competitors. Portraits are 
authentic and the scenes selected for presentation 
are inherently interesting. 





Topics of the Day 


Evolution for John Doe. By Henshaw Ward. 
With a foreword by Lorande Loss Woodruff. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 354 pp. Il. 


Great numbers of Americans have recently de- 
veloped an absorbing interest in the subject of 
evolution. For those who have never had a scien- 
iific training there are comparatively few satisfac- 
tory books dealing with the question. In ‘ Evolu- 
tion for John Doe” we have a wholly new approach 
to the subject. This book was frankly written for 
the benefit of the unlearned in science. So far as 
possible it discards technical language and seeks 
to present clearly and vividly what is known in the 
world to-day concerning the evidences and history 
of Darwin’s hypothesis. It should be said to quiet 
the doubts of those who invariably distrust any 
attempt to “popularize” science that Mr. Ward’s 
manuscript had the benefit of a careful reading by 
Professors Woodruff, Feller and Longwell, of Yale 
University. 


_ The Science of Biology: an Introductory 
Study. By George G. Scott. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 617 pp. IIl. 


One great merit of Professor Scott’s book is the 
manner in which the two fields of botany and zoology 
are skilfully covered in a single volume. He offers 
a study of the entire series of plant groups, followed 
by a similar study of animal forms. Students ap- 
proaching the subject for the first time will find little 
difficulty in following Professor Scott’s outline. 


The Freshman Girl: a Guide to College Life. 
By Kate W. Jameson and Frank C. Lockwood. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 170 pp. 


In this little book the young woman making a 
transition from high school to college is given the 
benefit of some words of advice from a number of 
persons who may be supposed to have her interests 
especially at heart. Among these contributors are 
President Woolley, of Mount Holyoke College; 
Dean Briggs, of Harvard; President Comstock, of 
Radcliffe College; and Mrs. Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale. 


School and Home. By Angelo Patri. D. 
Appleton and Company. 220 pp. 


Mr. Patri’s abounding wisdom and good sense, 
growing out of years of experience as a public- 
school principal in New York City, give his writings a 
special appeal to all parents. The present volume 
takes up such subjects as ‘“‘The School That Every- 
body Wants,” “‘ The Gifted Child,” ‘“‘The Child Who 
Fails,” ‘‘The Spoiled Child,” ‘The First Day in 
School” and ‘Parents’ Associations.” 


The United States and the Philippines. By D. 
R. Williams. Doubleday, Page & Company. 335 pp. 


In a recent number of this Review there was a 
brief notice of Miss Katherine Mayo’s “Isles of 
Fear,” a book which describes conditions in the 
Philippines from the ‘‘human interest” standpoint, 
commends General Wood’s administration, and 
deprecates the native movement for independence. 
The same positions are held even more authorita- 
tively by Judge Daniel R. Williams in ‘‘The United 
States and the Philippines.”” Judge Williams was 
for some years Secretary of the Taft Commission 
and later served as a member of the Philippine 
judiciary. For twenty years he personally observed 
the actual relations between the United States and 
the Philippines. His book gives a complete account 
of those relations. 


Motor Camping on Western Trails. By 
Melville F. Ferguson. The Century Company. 
300-pp. Ii. 


An informal account of what happened to an 
American family who made an automobile journey 
of 15,000 miles in the course of a year. Mr. Fergu- 
son makes no attempt in his little book to offer a 
guide to transcontinental motorists, nor does he 
pretend to lay down rules for the inexperienced. 
TYe merely relates the adventures of his own party 
in traveling twice across the continent, north and 
south from Canada to Mexico, and even making a 
side trip to Hawaii. Thus the book pictures the 
various camping conditions that every motorist 
will encounter when he starts on a similar’ journey. 
These conditions are well worth knowing in advance. 
The reader will find them faithfully and vividly 
described in Mr. Ferguson’s book. 


Our Greatest Mountain: a Handbook for 
Mount Rainier National Park. By F. W. 
Schmoe. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 366 pp. IIl. 


This book embodies a naturalist’s studies of 
Mount Rainier itself and of the surrounding wild life. 
It is the most complete survey of the subject yet 
published, giving more than 200 pages to a detailed 
description of flora and fauna. Such a book should 
be in the hands of all who visit Mount Rainier 
National Park. 


Jungle Days. By William Beebe. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 201 pp. II. 


“Jungle Days” gives some of Mr. Beebe’s ob- 
servations in British Guiana, the scene of explora- 
tions described in his earlier volumes. Like all of 
Mr. Beebe’s books, these essays are characterized 
by a wealth of information and a delightful literary 
style. 
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